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FOREWORD 


This report was prepared in response to a request from the Honorable 
Carl Elliott, and subsequent requests received individually from the 
Honorable Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr., the Honorable Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing, the Honorable Lee Metcalf, the Honorable Carl Perkins, the 
Honorable James Roosevelt, and the Honorable Frank Thompson, Jr. 
During the course of the study, which covered a period of months, 
a ae of other Members of Congress asked the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service to supply information such as is contained herein. 

The purpose of the report is to provide an informational basis for 
the consideration of various bills pending in Congress, the possible 
drafting of new ones, and the formation of legislative decision respect- 
ing the question of financial aid to students for higher education. 
During the first session of the 84th Congress, over 50 bills proposing 
oon ae of Federal aid to students for higher education were intro- 

uced. 

Excepting chapter VI, the study was carried out and the report 
prepared by Charles A. Quattlebaum, principal specialist in education 
on the staff of the Legislative Reference Service. Helen A. Miller, 
analyst in education on the staff, wrote chapter VI, which reviews and 
summarizes the arguments pro and con. Merwin C. Phelps, staff 
bibliographer, served as research assistant. 

Over 100 officials of the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and of the governments of the 48 States and foreign countries, 
supplied published source material or unpublished information by 
correspondence, and, in numerous instances, through conferences with 
the author of this report. The cooperation of these persons is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Appreciation is also expressed to Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, assistant 
commissioner for higher education, United States Office of Education, 
and to Dr. Francis J. Brown, staff associate, of the American Council 
on Education, for their cooperation in critically reviewing the report. 


Ernest S. GRIFFITH, | 
Director, Legislative Reference Service. 
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FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION; SUMMARY OF FINDINGS; 
RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


A. IntTRopucTION: NATURE AND Scopr or Tus Report 


In an article published in January 1956, Dr. Ernest A. Melby, dean 
of the School of Education, New York University, drew attention to 
the magnitude of our country’s educational problems and their vital 
relationship to the survival of freedom. He emphasized the need to 
increase public understanding of the Nation’s educational tasks. He 
declared that— 

The people who believe that the problem can be solved at the local and State 


level are, in the main, people who think that our existing system of education is 
adequate in a rapidly changing atomic age.! 


Dr. Melby declared that— 
The waste from noncollege attendance by competent people is enormous. 


He advocated Federal and State scholarships in professions in which 
there are serious shortages.’ 

In a message to Congress on January 12, 1956, relative to “our 
educational system”’ President Eisenhower pointed out that— 
Shortages now exist in medicine, teaching, nursing, science, engineering, and 
in other fields of knowledge which require education beyond the level of the 
secondary school. 

Without reference to Federal financial aid to students on this 
occasion, he expressed the opinion that— 

Higher education is and must remain the responsibility of the States, localities 
and private groups and institutions. 

On Veterans Day in 1954 he had said, in substance, that in order to 
compete with the Soviet Union’s output of scientists, our Federal 
Government could and possibly would have to establish scholarships.‘ 

An article in Life magazine dated March 5, 1956, deals with the 
Soviet Union’s amazing buildup of highly educated scientific and 
engineering manpower. The article stated that, by gearing its entire 
educational system to this purpose, the Soviet Union is producing an 
elite generation of specialists ‘enormously dangerous to the West 
but so far little noticed by it.” By 1960, according to this article, 
the Soviet specialists will far outnumber those of the United States, 
which already suffers from a shortage of scientists. 


1 The Nation’s Schools, January 1956, p. 43. 

2 Ibid., p. 45. 

3 84th Cong., 2d sess., H. Doc. No. 292, pp. 5-6. 

4 Press conference as reported in the New York Times, November 11, 1954, p. 20. 
’ The Golden Youth of Communism, Life, March 5, 1956, pp. 31-36. 
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Considered together, the foregoing very recent statements indicate 
the kind of atmosphere in which the issue of Federal aid to students for 
higher education is currently growing. However, some of the most 
outstanding proposals for a program of Federal aid to students are 
not aimed merely at increasing the Nation’s supply of scientists; and 
some persons have expressed the belief that overemphasis on scientific 
training, to the neglect of other aspects of education essential to the 
maintenance of our form of government and culture, would be 
national disaster. 

In this connection it is significant that of about 2,895,000 World 
War II and Korean conflict veterans who selected fields of study at 
college level, 24 percent chose training in engineering, medical, physical 
and natural sciences.® 

The need of the Nation for the full development, through education, 
of its most valuable human resources—the talents of its gifted and 
competent youth—is fairly evident. The challenge of the Soviet 
Union to a technological race with the West has emphasized this need. 

There seems to be a general agreement among writers on this 
subject that such a national need exists. However, the question of 
how it should be met leads to controversy. Insofar as this study is 
concerned, the controversy may be summarized in the questions: 
Should the Federal Government establish a new program of financial 
aid to students for higher education? If so, what should be the 
nature and extent of the program? Some of the subsidiary questions 
are listed later in this chapter. 

Looking backward a few years, we find that in 1947 the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education recommended establishment of a 
Federal program of scholarships and fellowships. On the other hand, 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Association of American Universities, in 1952 advised against ex- 
pansion of Federal scholarship aid to individual students. 

Within the last few years a number of other commissions, organiza- 
tions and prominent persons have expressed themselves for or against 
establishment of a new program of Federal aid to students. Many 
of the various viewpoints are set forth in this report. 

The principal parts of this study might be briefly described as 
follows: 

A summary discussion of findings and relevant considerations. 

A short account of the development of Federal policies in 
higher education and major conclusions therefrom. 

A review and summary of the earlier proposals for establish- 
ment of Federal scholarships and other student aids. 

A survey and digest of current proposals for a Federal program 
of financial aid to students. 

A digest of certain related research and historical studies, and 
summary of findings from these studies. 

A compilation and summary of arguments pro and con on the 
question of Federal financial aid to students. 

A description and analytic summary of current Federal pro- 
grams aiding students. 

A survey and digest of student-aid programs of the 48 States, 
with a summary of major conclusions regarding the State pro- 
grams. 


¢ Information obtained from the Veterans’ Administration. 
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A survey and summary of the student-aid programs of the 
national governments of 27 foreign countries. 

An essential consideration in this introduction is the purpose of this 
entire study. ‘The general aim, mentioned in the foreword, has been 
to construct an informational basis for (1) the consideration of pending 
bills, (2) the possible drafting of new ones, and (3) the determination 
of legislative decision concerning the question of establishment of a 
new program of Federal aid to students. 

For the benefit of the busy reader, each chapter of this report has 
been condensed from the original draft. Each chapter contains a 
summary or summary analysis; and this first chapter includes an 
overall summary of the entire work. However, for detailed infor- 
mation concerning the main topics, and perhaps for a thorough 
understanding of the constituent issues, further reading into the 
body of the report will be necessary. 

The main text contains various details which may be of special 
interest to a number of readers but which are not included in the 
chapter summaries. For example, some Members of Congress may 
be particularly interested in the following detailed facts obtained 
from the United States Department of the Treasury concerning the 
United States Coast Guard Academy. 


EXAMPLE OF DeEraAIL IN THE Main TeExtT—REGARDING STATE QuorTas 


Cadets at the Coast Guard Academy receive free higher education, plus sub- 
sistence and pay, from the Federal Government. Entering cadets agree to serve as 
commissioned officers in the Coast Guard for 4 years after graduation. Graduates 
of the Academy receive bachelor of science degrees. The average pay per cadet, 
including subsistence, during the fiscal year 1956 was $1,826. 

Appointments to the Academy are made on the basis of a competitive examina- 
tion, but not on the basis of State quotas. A large percentage of the enrollees 
at this federally supported institution come from the State in which it is located, 
and neighboring States. In the absence of State quotas, this may be due to the 
widespread knowledge of the Academy among residents of localities which are 
relatively close to this institution, with the result that there is a proportionately 
greater number of applicants from these localities. 


Other details in the body of this report may be of special interest 
to those readers, if there are any, who are not particularly interested 
in this detail cited as an example. For the convenience of the reader 


who wishes fully to pursue one or more, if not all, of the various 
topics, the report has been organized for use as a reference work. 


B. Résumé or Finpines From Tus Stupy 
Following is an overall résumé of some of the major findings from 


this study, without reference to sources of information. Citations 
to many of the sources appear in the main body of this report. 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Federal Government has never established a general policy 
governing what it should or should not do in the field of education. 
However, from the time of its inception the Federal Government has 
operated certain educational programs of its own and has given aid to 
the States and Territories in financing and promoting education. 
Almost from the beginning these Federal activities and aids have 
involved higher education, dating from: (1) Early Federal land 
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grants for the endowment of universities not under Federal control; 
and (2) establishment of the Military Academy at West Point, under 
Federal administration, as early as in 1802. 

Federal policies in the field of higher education have developed 
sporadically, without comprehensive planning. Examples of the 
policies that have emerged from specific legislation providing for con- 
tinuing programs are— 

Operation of institutions of higher education, such as the 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies, for preparation of 
cadets for service, as officers, in the Armed Forces. 

Promotion, through the land-grant colleges, of higher education 
in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Participation in a broad program of international educational 
exchanges. 

Provision of educational benefits, including higher education, 
for veterans. 

Annual appropriation of Federal funds to Howard University, 
a privately controlled institution devoted to the education of 
Negroes. 

Grants for scholarships and fellowships through the National 
Institutes of Health, the National Science Foundation, and other 
Federal agencies. 

Further information concerning these and other Federal policies in 
higher education appears in chapter II of this report. 


2. EARLIER PROPOSED FEDERAL STUDENT-AID PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government has for over 150 years entirely and directly 
financed the higher education of selected individuals to prepare them 
for certain types of national service. Since 1862, through the land- 
grant institutions, the Federal Government has indirectly aided other 
individuals to obtain higher education in certain specified fields. In 
recent years the Government has provided scholarships and fellow- 
ships or similar direct aid to some persons, mainly veterans, for their 
higher education in fields of their choice. 

In consideration of the popularity and the broad but temporary 
nature of the veterans’ educational program, and other factors, soon 
after World War II various national organizations and prominent 
persons began urging the establishment of a general Federal scholar- 
ship program for civilians. After extensive study the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education in 1947 set forth details of a pro- 
posed program, and reasons for supporting it. Other agencies and 
organizations which advanced proposals of this kind included the 
President’s Scientific Research Board, the Department of Higher 
Education of the National Education Association, the National 
Students Association, and the American Council on Education. 

In 1949 and 1950 President Truman urged Congress to establish a 
program of general scholarships and fellowships. For this purpose he 
included an item in the national budget for the fiscal year 1951. 


8. SOME CURRENT PROPOSALS FOR FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS 


Since 1950 proposals for various forms of Federal aid to students 
for higher education have been introduced in every session of Congress. 
The American Council on Education is currently sponsoring a tax 
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credit plan to aid college and university students, and is also recon- 
sidering its earlier policy recommendations for a Federal scholarship 
program. 

In 1955 new recommendations or proposals for forms of Federal 
aid to students emerged from deliberations within (1) the Association 
for Higher Education, (2) several of the State conferences which 
preceded the White House Conference on Education, and (3) the 
representative assembly of the National Education Association. 

Individuals who have very recently advanced ideas in this field 
have included Gov. Averell Harriman (former Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union) and Congressman Kenneth B. Keating. Represent- 
ative Keating has proposed a new, broad plan (not incorporated 
in a bill in 1955) for Federal award of opportunities in higher educa- 
tion in return for military service. 

During the first session of the 84th Congress (1955), over 50 bills 
were introduced proposing some form of Federal aid to students for 
higher education. Digests of these widely varying proposals appear 
in chapter IV of this report. 


4. DIGEST OF RELATED STUDIES 


Chapter V of this report contains digests of a number of historical 
and research studies related to the question of Federal financial aid to 
students. Examples of significant findings and statements reported 
from these studies are the following: 

College and university enrollments are greatly increasing. Never- 
theless, fewer than half of the Nation’s youth who graduate from high 
school with scholastic standing in the top 25 percent of their classes 
later graduate from college. Thus, through lack of full development, 
the Nation is losing a large percentage of its most valuable human 
resources. 

During the period from 1935 to 1943 the Federal Government 
gained important experience from providing financial assistance, 
through the National Youth Administration, to over 2,134,000 
different nonveteran students. 

The nationwide shortage of highly educated manpower is now 
critical in many fields. Data indicate that the amount needed for 
scholarships is at least three times as great as the amount available. 

A current study of a nationwide sampling of college and university 
students has given evidence that financial problems are the principal 
cause of student dropouts after the first year. 

In 1955 the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, estab- 
lished pursuant to Public Law 109, 83d Congress, stated in its report 
to the President that: 


* * * There is ample reason to regard State and local control of education as one 


of our most prized traditions. (The report did not deal specifically with the 
question of Federal aid to students for higher education.) 


5. ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


Proponents of Federal aid to students for higher education have 
advanced arguments such as these: 

(a) The national welfare requires the full development, through 
education, of the Nation’s most valuable human resources—the 
talents of its competent youth. 
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Shortages of highly trained scientists and engineers threaten our 
national survival. Shortages of well-educated people in other fields 
retard our improvement of human relationships—domestic and 
foreign. 

(b) A major reason for failure of competent youth to graduate from 
college is lack of adequate finances. 

(c) The Federal Government should remove financial barriers to 
the higher education of the Nation’s competent youth, because: It 
is the “only agency in a position to do this; the national interest 
demands it, there is ample precedent for it; it is not being accom- 
plished otherwise; and it would not lead toward Federal control over 
education. 

Arguments advanced by opponents of Federal aid to students for 
higher education have included these: 

(a) The Nation’s shortage of college graduates in fields important 
to our national survival is temporary and will soon be overcome, as 
is indicated by the growing college enrollments. 

(6) There is no justification for governmental financing of the 
higher education of a few at the expense of the many. 

(c) Federal aid would not induce enough competent youth to attend 
college. There are many reasons why some would not attend. 

(d) If further governmental aid to students is needed it should be 

rovided by the States rather than by the Federal Government, 
Sasa: The State governments are in better financial condition; 
education is primarily a function of State and local governments; 
and Federal aid to students would lead toward control over education. 

A full discussion of the arguments appears in chapter VI of this 
report. 


6. EXISTING FEDERAL PROGRAMS AIDING CERTAIN STUDENTS 


A number of established Federal programs directly or indirectly 
provide some aid to students for higher education. The existence of 
these programs may be expected to affect consideration of some 
pending bills. 

The established programs principally provide only graduate, 
veteran, and military education opportunities. The main purpose of 
these programs is not financial aid to students, as such, but other 
Federal objectives. Generally, the existing Federal programs give 
assistance only to a particular group, such as veterans, or provide | aid 
for study only in certain fields, such as science and engineering. 

The veterans’ educational benefits constitute by far the largest 
Federal program aiding students. This is, however, a temporary 
program with fixed termination date. 

The existing Federal programs do not make available aid to higher 
education for which all high school seniors are eligible to compete, 
with free choice of institution and course of study. Altogether, the 
existing Federal programs provide direct financial aid for the higher 
education of only a very small percentage of the Nation’s high-school 
graduates each year. 

Opinions differ as to whether any of these existing Federal aids 
should be termed ‘‘scholarships.’’ Some persons contend that most 
of these programs represent compensation for services performed 
or contracted for, rather than scholarships. Besides the veterans’ 
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educational program, examples of the more outstanding Federal in- 
stitutions aad programs which provide financial aid to young citizens 
for higher education are the following: 

The Air Force, Military, and Naval Academies—instruction, 
board, and room, and other benefits. 

The Air Force, Army, and Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps programs—instruction, uniforms, and pay for advanced 
students. 

The National Science Foundation—fellowships or grants for 
graduate training and research in scientific fields. 

The international educational exchange program—grants to 
Americans to study abroad. 

The National Institutes of Health—grants to graduate students 
for study and research in the field of public health. 

Detailed information concerning these and other current Federal 
programs which provide some form ‘of aid to certain students for higher 
education appears in chapter VII of this report. 


7. STATE-FINANCED SCHOLARSHIPS AND OTHER STUDENT AIDS 


The question of Federal financial aid to students for higher educa- 
tion involves consideration of State-financed programs of student 
assistance. 

Most of the States finance some form of financial aid to individual 
students for higher education, but the State programs are generally 
quite restricted in nature. The largest and most generalized State- 
supported program of this kind (that of New York State) gave assist- 
ance to about 4.4 percent of that State’s high-school graduates of 
1955. With few exceptions, the State provided aid only for payment 
of tuition and other institutional fees, and not payment for rent, food, 
clothing, transportation, and other items which generally together 
constitute the major portion of a student’s expenses. 

Some other States provide free-tuition or tuition-reduction pro- 
grams which affect a much larger percentage of their high-school 
graduates than the approximately 4.4 percent currently affected in 
New York State. However, many institutions which charge only 
nominal tuition or avoid the use of that term altogether, charge other 
fees. The assertion that tuition is free or nominal at an institution 
may have little significance in relation to a student’s total expenses, 
which may ine lude other fees as well as the cost of rent, food, clothing, 
transportation, and other necessities. 

Most State-financed or State-institution-financed scholarships are 
available only for study in special fields, such as medicine or teaching, 
or for only certain groups, such as veterans or the children of deceased 
veterans. 

Many of the State awards must be repaid by the recipients either 
in cash with interest or in service to the State. 

In considering State aid to students for higher education it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between scholarships and free or low tuition. 
Scholarships entail direct payments to students or payment of stu- 
dents’ fees to the institution. Low tuition or other charges represent 
an institutional policy. Student fees vary widely among institutions. 
The charges are usually lower in public than in nonpublic institutions; 
and in-State students pay less than out-of-State students. W hether 
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they are called tuition or something else, low fees, which are advan- 
tageous to all admitted to an institution, are not of the same nature as 
scholarships. 


8. STUDENT-AID PROGRAMS OF OTHER NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


This study has included an investigation of the student-aid programs 
of a number of national governments in different parts of the world. 
The investigation has yielded considerable data which may be helpful 
in considering the question of establishment of a program of Federal 
aid to students in the United States. 

The national governments of all the 27 foreign countries included 
in this report provide direct or indirect aid to students for higher 
education. ‘The types and scope of assistance vary widely. In some 
cases the arrangements include provisions for free university education 
plus financial aid to needy students for their living expenses. 

Most of the national governments have provisions for exchange of 
students with other nations. 

Although direct aid from the national government to individual 
students is a widespread practice, some national governments give 
indirect assistance in the form of payments to the educational institu- 
tions. 

In a majority of the countries included in this study higher education 
is administered principally by the central government, but in some 
of them it is administered principally by provincial or local govern- 
ments and private bodies, similar to those in the United States. 


C. RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


The issue of establishing a new Federal program of financial aid to 
students involves many and varied considerations. By pointing out 
some of the considerations not elsewhere included or emphasized in 
this report, the following discussion aims to provide the Congress an 
added informational aid toward informed legislative decision on the 
issues. 


1. DEFINITION OF “‘SCHOLARSHIPS”’ AND ‘‘FELLOWSHIPS”’ 


Since this report deals with the broad subject of Federal financial 
aid to students rather than with the more specific topic of Federal 
scholarships and fellowships, exact definitions of these terms are not 
essential to this discussion. However, these words appear in a number 
of bills pending in Congress. It therefore seems appropriate to point 
out that they have been variously defined within and outside of such 
bills. 

The term “scholarship” appears generally to mean financial aid to 
capable students for postsecondary education. In the opinion of 
some people the aid may range from mere payment of tuition or 
similar fees to complete financing of the higher education of the 
beneficiary, including his subsistence, clothing, and transportation, 
plus pay while attending an educational institution. 

The scholarship may be general, that is, allowing the recipient free 
choice of institution and course of study, or it may be categorical, 
that is, exclusively for study in a particular field or at a particular 
institution offering only a prescribed course of training. 
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A fact previously mentioned in this chapter seems important for 
emphasis at this point. It is that some officials of Federal agencies 
administering institutions or programs providing free higher education 
and pay to students object to these being called scholarships. The 
position of some of these officials is that these programs, such as the 
ROTC and training at the Military Academy, entail contracts for 
public services to be rendered by the beneficiaries after graduation. 

It seems noteworthy in this connection that many of the State- 
financed scholarships also involve agreement by the beneficiaries to 
render public services, such as teaching or practice of medicine within 
the State, after graduation. 

The essential differences between the Federal and State programs 
in this respect seems to be that the former requires service, after 
graduation, primarily to the Federal Government, and the latter 
involves service, after graduation, primarily to a State or locality. 

Study of the several forms of aid to students leads to observation 
of differences between: (a) Scholarships provided by educational 
institutions, (6) aids provided on the condition of specific service from 
the beneficiaries, and (c) noninstitutional awards entailing payments 
to or for an individual’s education by an organization or governmental 
agency. 

The term “fellowship” has a much more generally accepted meaning 
than “scholarship.”” As used in this report it means the allowance 
granted a college or university graduate student for special study or 
research. 


2. SHORTAGE OF HIGHLY EDUCATED MANPOWER AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Following is an example of the many recent writings and addresses 
on our national shortages of college-trained manpower in relation to 
national defense. 

In an address before the higher education group? in Washington 
on October 11, 1955, Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, discussed the need for more, highly educated 
manpower. He said that total mobilization might become necessary 
because of either (1) direct attack on the United States or (2) develop- 
ments elsewhere in the world. He declared that the United States 
must keep strong to maintain peace by deterrence. He pointed out 
that there is a critical need for more scientists, but also a need for 
more persons well trained in the art of human relationships. 

He said that our society is able to make provision for the higher 
education of a larger percentage of our whole population, thus adding 
to our human resources. 


8. VERY RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AFFECTING CONSIDERATION OF THE 
ISSUE 


During April and May 1956, the 2 months prior to the time of this 
writing, there were a number of developments which might affect 
consideration of the question of establishing a new program of F ederal 
aid to students. Considered together, these events indicate a growing 
interest in the issue. A résumé of some of these developments follows: 

a. Appointment of the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 


7 An organization of college and university administrators, Government officials, and other persons 
interested in higher education in the Washington, D. C., area. 
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the High School.—On April 19, 1956, President Eisenhower appointed 
33 persons to constitute the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School. His individual letters to these persons 
contained the statement that: 

In augmenting public awareness of the increased need for educational facilities 
and in determining how better to assure that students will have those facilities 
available, you can through the work of this committee perform a great service to 
the Nation. [Italic added.] 

In a special message to Congress conce rning “our educational 
system” on January 12, 1956, President Eisenhower had said that the 
purpose of this Committee would be 
to lay before us all the problems of education beyond high school, and to encourage 
active and systematic attack upon them. 

On May 15, 1956, President Eisenhower sent to the House of Repre- 
sentatives a request for a sup ple mental appropriation of $300,000 for 
the work of this Committee. The justification for the appropriation 
reads in part as follows: 

Among the problems to be studied by the Committee will be those * * * of 
meeting shortages of scientists, engineers, and other professions; and of 
insuring that students with talent continue their education until they develop to 
the fullness of their capacities. 

Appointment of this Committee may be considered a movement by 
the Eisenhower administration toward solution of the problems of 
higher education. Statements made by President Eisenhower con- 
cerning the task of the Committee indicate that it may be expected to 
consider current proposals for Fed eral aid to students and perhaps 
to make recommendations respecting them. 

b. Establishment of the National Fieaainsbiie, for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers —On April 4, 1956, the White House 
announced appointment of the National Committee for the Develop- 
ment of Scientists and Engineers. The Committee’s responsibilities, 
as outlined in a letter from President Eisenhower to the Chairman 
of the group, include the following: 

(1) to identify the problems connected with the development 
of more highly qualified scientists and engineers; 

(2) to enlist the cooperation of all interested individuals and 
groups In analyzing the problem and developing programs; 

(3) to make availab le information on effective ways of over- 
coming the obstacles to training this type of manpower. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that proposals for Federal aid to 
students for scientific and engineering education will come within the 
scope of this Committee’s deliberations and may be dealt with in its 
oe quent recommendations. 

Action by and Within the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—During the month of May 1956, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare issued two publications, 
namely, School Life and Higher Education—containing articles on 
proposals for Federal aid to college students. Both of these articles 
consist principally of descriptions of the various student-aid bills 
pending in Congress. The monthly publications containing these 
articles have been sent to subscribers throughout the United States 
and in other countries. 

Various conferences concerning the problems of helping qualified 
students pursue higher education and proposals for Federal aid to 
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students, were held in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare during April and May 1956. 

d. Hearings by a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy.—In April 1956, the Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy held hearings on 
the shortage of scientific and engineering manpower. In testimony 
before the subcommittee, Hon. William Benton, a former Member 
of the United Siates Senate and past representative of the United 
States in international conferences, made the following statement: 


What we require today, and at once, as Chairman Price says, is a crash pro- 
gram. How can this be launched, and at once? It seems to me that the begin- 
ning of such a crash program must consist of Federal scholarships on a dramatic 
scale. 

Last month in Chicago, before the Association for Higher Education, I proposed 
a national competitive scholarship program beginning with 20,000 scholarships 
a year, each covering 4 years of college. I further proposed that this number 
should be increased as rapidly as the administration of the program and the 
absorptive capacity of the colleges and universities permit—to a level of 100,000 
scholarships a year. ‘To these should be added 20,009 or more graduate fellow- 
ships. ‘Trained manpower, I said, is like money in the bank for the United States, 
It is our most important national resource. Premier Bulganin referred to Soviet 
trained manpower as “our (Soviet) gold reserve.” 

Our United States high schools abound with talent worthy of such scholarships. 
Secretary Folsom recently cited an estimate that ‘each year about 60,000 students 
of high ability drop out of high school before graduation * * * and half of the 
students in the upper one-fourth of their high school classes do not go on to 
college.”” Dr. Dael Wolfle tells us that 150,000 pupils from each yearly age and 
class who could enter the important specialties fail to go to college. About half 
fail to go on because of the cost, another half because of lack of incentive. Both 
conditions are curable. All who look into the matter agree that for every student 
in an American college, we have another of equal ability who doesn’t get in. Of 
the top 20 percent of our high school youngsters, two-thirds don’t finish college. 
In my judgment, the main reason is economic. 

We would be perfectly justified, in view of the emergency we have been dis- 
cussing, in earmarking a proportion of any proposed Federal scholarship program 
for science or engineering, or indeed even of initiating the far larger program with 
scholarships and fellowships limited to the areas we are discussing.—[Congressional 
Record, May 2, 1956, p. A3537.] 

e. Publication by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 84th Con- 
gress.—During April 1956, a large number of copies of a committee 
print of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy entitled ‘Engineering 
and Scientific Manpower in the United States, Western Europe, and 
Soviet Russia” were distributed. Extensive publicity was given to 
data contained in this committee print. Its preface, written by Hon. 
Melvin Price, chairman of the Subcommittee on Research and Devel- 
opment, contains the following statement: 

One way to emphasize Government determination to meet the requirements 
[for trained scientific and technical manpower] would be to appropriate Federal 
funds to expand the science departments and engineering schools of the universi- 
ties and to provide scholarships for bright young high school graduates willing to 
enter these fields. I think this is a prime requisite. 

f. Statements by Members of Congress introducing bills —Several 
bills proposing some form of Federal aid to students for higher educa- 
tion were introduced in Congress during April and May 1956. State- 
ments made by Members in connection with the introduction of these 
bills included the following: * 





§ For the full text of the statements by these Members and other statements concerning the subject of this 
report, please see the citations given to the Congressional Record and the index thereto 
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(1) Mr. President, I introduce, for appropriate reference, a bill to allow an 
additional income-tax exemption for a full-time student in an educational in- 
stitution above the secondary level. The exemption may be claimed by the tax- 
payer himself, or on account of a spouse or a dependent child under 23 years of 
age, who is in attendance at the educational institution. 

* * * * * * * 


* * * T feel strongly that it is in the national interest to encourage the educa- 
tion of young people. Not only will education contribute to the material well- 
being of our citizens, but in this period of competitive coexistence with the Soviets, 
the intelligence and training of our population may well be the key to our survival. 
The great emphasis which the Soviets have placed on the training of technicians, 
engineers, and scientists is a challenge which cannot be ignored by the Western 
World. This minor adjustment in the tax laws can provide an incentive to our 
families who have children of college age. (Senator J. W. Fulbright, Congres- 
sional Record, April 24, 1956, p. 6107.) 

(2) * * * In these days when engineers and scientists are already so few as to 
threaten the very foundations of our economic security, and our physical safety, 
the loss between high school and college is nothing short of tragic. Eight out of 
ten promising young people of college age abandon their efforts to secure an 
education to earn immediate returns in less productive forms of work. Some 
of these boys and girls would go on with their studies if they had financial 
encouragement. 

It is to save them for the national defense that I have today introduced a bill 
to provide 5,000 scholarships a year, to continue as far in the future as the need 
exists. Any of our 1,328 degree-granting, accredited colleges and universities 
would be open to the holder of one of these scholarships. By the time the pro- 
gram has been under way 4 years, as many as 20,000 students would be enrolled 
and our country would begin to benefit to the extent of about 5,000 graduates 
each year. 

This sounds big, but in the face of the task before us I fear it is not big enough. 
We have no time to lose, and a start must be made that we may build as its 
usefulness is proven. Our task is to defend and protect our national freedoms, 
and this is part of the price we must pay. It can be a sound investment in the 
future of our youth and the welfare of our Nation. (Senator Erle C. Clements, 
Congressional Record, April 25, 1956, page 6292.) 

ee wee 

To get the best answers to these questions and the best guidance in drawing 
up my bill, I went to those responsible for the education of engineers—the deans 
of America’s engineering schools. 

* * * * * * * 

The deans were unanimous in their grave concern over the engineering shortage. 
And they agreed on two main reasons for our failure to produce enough engineers. 

First, we are wasting our precious manpower in failing to enable many bright 
high school students to continue to college. According to Government reports, 
only 53 percent of students with an I. Q. of over 120 reach college. And only 
40 percent of them are able to graduate. 

It is safe to assume that the great proportion of these bright youngsters do not 
go to college because they cannot afford to; and of those who do go, not enough go 
into engineering. 

Thus we need to offer this vast, untapped reservoir of talent new incentives; 
first, to get them to college, and second, to get them into engineering. 

My survey of deans found that the second big roadblock toward getting enough 
engineers is our shortage of qualified teachers of engineering at the college level, 
and of qualified mathematics and science teachers at the high school level. 

And because of the much higher salaries industry can offer, many of the best 
teachers are being lured into industry every year. 

* * * * * * * 

* * * Tt is apparent that private individuals and industry have not, cannot, 
and should not be expected to solve this problem. It is a national problem. 
What cannot be solved independently of Government, must be solved by Govern- 
ment, acting for the welfare and security of all the people. In this case, only the 
Federal Government has the resources and prestige required for adequate and 
effective action. 

In broad terms, what will this bill accomplish? 

First, it will meet our estimated future deficit of 13,000 new engineers a year. 

Thirty scholarships will be offered to outstanding residents in each congressional 
district in the continental United States and in the Territories. This part of 
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the program will become a reality in 4 years, the time it takes to turn out the first 
class of engineers. 

Second, it will help meet our shortage of secondary-school teachers. It will 
offer outstanding engineering graduates the economic and professional incentives 
to devote a 3-year period to secondary-school teaching immediately after gradua- 
tion. 

The professional incentive would be the promise of a 3-year graduate fellowship 
leading to an advanced degree in engineering. (Representative Elmer J. Holland, 
Congressional Record, May 14, 1956, pages 7282-7283.) 

(4) * * * We who love America and the liberty and freedom which we enjoy 
under our system of free competitive enterprise, must react vigorously to all phases 
of the communistic threat to all that we hold dear. The education of our present 
and future generations to provide ourselves with the trained manpower America 
needs is one of the most important steps. 

* * ” a * * ad 

To accomplish the rapid expansion which we must have in these fields, America 

must aggressively move ahead in the increasingly complex field of education. 
+ * * * x 4 * 

I have introduced a bill today which I hope will make available to our country 
skilled technicians, scientists, and engineers in fields which are in critical supply, 
and vital to the defense of our country. 

This will be accomplished by authorizing the Secretary of Defense to expend 
$10 million per year to award scholarships and graduate fellowships for scientific 
study or scientific work in the mathematical, physical, biological, engineering, and 
other sciences at accredited nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign institutions 
of higher education. Such selections are to be on the basis of ability. 

Now, let us analyze this. The program will do a number of things to furnish 
a supply of technicians in branches of science most needed for defense at an 
early date, in time to help our country to win this new cold war. It will furnish 
much of the supply of teachers which must train our youth in a time of rapidly 
expanding population. 

* * * * * * - 


I hope that the Congress will bear in mind that there is ample precedent for the 
proposals contained in this bill. Its forerunners are the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Fulbright scholarships, and the research conducted under the Atomic 
Energy Act. I hope that the Congress will give my bill the early and favorable 
consideration required by a situation of grave concern to our country. (Repre- 
sentative John D. Dingell, Congressional Record, May 21, page 7733.) 


(5) * * * Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing a bill designed to help meet 
two of the most critical problems facing our Nation today: The growing shortages 
in the teaching and science professions. 

Today, as we cross the threshold into the nuclear era, we must face the fact that 
our future strength as a nation rests with the children who are now being educated 
and who will be educated in the next generation. 

* * * * * * * 

* * * Mr. Speaker, we must face squarely the fact that the scientific demands of 
our Nation in this highly technological era are falling upon too few shoulders. It 
may be no exaggeration to say that the outcome of the cold war and America’s 
continued leadership may well depend upon how squarely we face the challenging 
task before us. For this reason, I sincerely hope that the House Committee on 
Education and Labor will consider my proposals as soon as possible. In the life 
of both people and nations, there comes a time for decision and action. With 
respect to our future teachers and scientists, that time is now. (Representative 
Thomas L, Ashley, Congressional Record, May 22, page 7886.) 


g. Bills introduced—During April and May 1956, at least 12 new 
bills were introduced proposing some form of direct or indirect Federal 
financial aid to students for higher education. These are the follow- 
ing: House: H. R. 10433, H. R. 11096, H. R. 11200, H. R. 11330, 
H. R. 11357, H. R. 11414; Senate: S. 3748, S. 3931, S. 3933, S. 3596, 
S. 3710, S. 3711. 

Senate Joint Resolution 159, introduced on April 9 by Senator 
Edward J. Thye and 15 other Senators, proposes to establish a Joint 
Committee on Scientific Research. According to statements made by 
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Senator Thye and Senator William Langer at the time of introduction 
of the joint resolution, the committee, if established, may be expected 
to consider the national problems of producing enough highly trained 
manpower to assure continuing leadership by the United States in 
scientific and technological fields. The primary function of the joint 
committee, as set forth in the resolution, is that it shall maintain a 
continuous study to determine the adequacy of manpower supplies and 
means of promotng an increase of manpower supplies in science and 
engineering. 

h. Publication of articles in newspapers and magazines.—During 
the months of April and May 1956, a number of articles appeared in 
newspapers and magazines dealing with the shortage of scientists and 
engineers and other matters which might affect consideration of pro- 
posals for Federal aid to students. Some of these articles contained 
proposals advanced by the writers, such as the following: 

In an article which appeared in Life for May 7, 1956, President 
James R. Killian, Jr., of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
made the following statement: 

* * * * * * * 


If there are no easy shortcuts to the education of more and better scientists, 
there is an opportunity for bold action. We need a national program. We need 
to turn from assigning blame for our educational and manpower deficiencies and 
to concentrate on the tactics and strategy for strengthening our manpower 
resources. 

There are certain things that we should not do. We must not allow the pres- 
sure for scientists and engineers to obscure the need for first-rate talent in other 
professional fields. 

* * * * * * * 

I advocate that we start now by establishing about 9,000 competitive, annually 
awarded, 4-year scholarships, these scholarships to be of three kinds: (1) 3,000 
scholarships earmarked for those of high ability who wish to study science and 
engineering; (2) 3,000 for high ability high school graduates who need not desig- 
nate in advance a field of study; (3) 3,000 to be awarded to students who have 

taken enough advanced work in high school to have mastered there such freshman 

college subjects as calculus, physics, and English, in addition to meeting other 
high school graduation and college entrance requirements. The need for this 
third kind of scholarship to give recipients advanced standing in college was 
recently proposed in a discussion of the Science Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 


4. PROPOSALS AFFECTING PROSPECTIVE FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS 


This report deals principally with proposals which, if enacted by 
the Congress, would provide direct or indirect Federal aid to indi- 
vidual students for higher education, in general or in only certain 
fields. However, certain other proposals hi ave been advanced which, 
if enacted, might markedly affect congressional consideration of such 
bills. Two outstanding examples of “proposals of this kind will be 
cited here. 

One is the “oil for education’’ proposal as expressed in H. R. 363 
introduced on January 5, 1955, by Represents ative Carl Elliott, and 
S. 772 introduced on January 27, 1955, by Senator Lister Hill for 
himself and 35 other Senators. Briefly, ‘the proposal is that revenue 
from oil and other natural resources of the federally owned outer 
Continental Shelf lands of the United States be used for the support 
of elementary, secondary, and higher education. 

The bills would create an Advisory Council on Education for 
National Security, to recommend to the President for submission to 
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Congress a plan for the allocation of the grants-in-aid for education. 

If enacted, the plan might make available to colleges and universities 

additional funds which could be used for financing ‘scholarships and/or 
other forms of student assistance. 

Another proposal which might have somewhat similar effects is 

Joint Resolution 228, infroduced on February 22, 1955, by Repre- 
sentative Errett P. Scrivner. The resolution proposes: 
That 1 percent of all income taxes collected on individual and corporate incomes 
under Federal statutes shall be deemed to be revenue for the State or Territory 
within which it is collected, for use for educational purposes only, without any 
Federal direction, control, or interference, 

At the beginning of his address in the House of Representatives on 
February 22, 1955, concerning this proposal, Mr. Scrivner said: 

If you are looking for a simple, direct program for aid to education, free from 
Government controls, without costly administration, and devoid of any share- 
the-wealth attributes, the joint resolution I am introducing today deserves con- 
sideration and support. 

Part of the revenue which this joint resolution, if enacted, would 
make available to the States presumably might be used by them for 
financial aid to students for higher education. 


5. AVAILABILITY OF SCHOLARSHIPS IN RELATION TO NEED 


Recently much publicity has been given to increased corporate 
financing of scholarships. Particularly the establishment of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corp. has received widespread attention. 
This corporation began its operations in 1955 with a grant of $20 
million from the Ford Foundation, supplemented with $500,000 from 
the Carnegie Corp., $600,000 from the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, 
and $30,000 from Time, Inc.—totaling the largest single sum ever 
devoted to scholarship purposes. 

However, estimates from various sources, including estimates men- 
tioned elsewhere in this report, concerning the total amount needed 
for scholarships, have generally been several times greater than the 
total amount currently ‘available from all sources for this purpose. 

With respect to prospective financing of scholarships by the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship Corp., the Educator’s Dispatch for September 
22, 1955, said: 

The college scholarship plan announced last week by the National Merit 
Scholarship Corp. may leave the impression that a college education is being under- 
written for most able but needy high-school graduates. Actually, the funds 
provided, although the largest in history earmarked for that purpose, show how 
big the need, how few the resources. 

The Educator’s Dispatch pointed out further that in 1956 the cor- 
poration expects to provide 350 all-expense scholarships. This would 
give each high school of the Nation 1 chance in 70 of getting only one 
of these scholarships. 

The corporation hopes eventually to keep 4,000 men and women in 
college, all expenses paid. But in order to be able to do so many more 
foundations, industries, and corporations would have to build up the 
fund. The scholarship plan is nevertheless a heartening event in 
American education. 
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6. ALTERNATIVES OF CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


F Some of the various possibilities of congressional action concerning 
the question of financial aid to students for higher education are 
shown in the widely different bills for which digests are given in 
chapter IV of this report. There are still other possibilities not 
expressed in pending bills. 

Conceivably Congress might take no action on any of the pending 
or forthcoming proposals in this field. Here are some of the kinds of 
legislation which the Congress might enact to give financial help to 
individual students or to diminish the need for direct assistance to 
them: 

(a) Federal appropriations for scholarships to be awarded high- 
school graduates on a State quota basis, the scholarships to be pro- 
vided through State commissions, and to allow each recipient a free 
choice of institution of higher education, and of course of study. 

(6) Federal insurance of loans to students in institutions of higher 
education, the requirements for eligibility of students for loans being 
specified in the Federal act, and eligibility of lenders being deter- 
mined by State commissions. 

(c) Creation of a Federal scholarship fund for loans to students 
selected by State agencies in proportion to the number of Members 
of the United States House of Representatives from States accepting 
provisions of the act. 

(2) Provision of Federal scholarships to increase the number of 
trained personnel specifically and exclusively in one or more of the 
health professions. 

(e) Establishment of a system of Federal scholarships specifically 
and exclusively for persons of unusual ability in engineering, physics, 
and chemistry and closely related sciences. 

(f) Federal allowances for the education of children of deceased 
veterans, the aid being restricted to such children who are between 
the ages of 16 and 23 years. 

(g) Establishment of a Foreign Service scholarship training program 
which would aid beneficiaries to complete studies at accredited colleges 
and universities of their choice. 

(h) Establishment of a Foreign Service Academy comparable to 
the Military and Naval Academies. 

(i) Allowance of a tax deduction for tuition or fees paid to institu- 
tions of higher education equal to 30 percent of the aggregate amount 
so paid. 

(7) Refund to each State of 1 percent of all income taxes collected 
within that State on individual and corporate incomes under Federal 
statutes, the amount refunded to be used for educational purposes 
only, at any educational level, without Federal interference. 


7. OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


Altogether, the factors which might enter into a study of the 
question of Federal aid to students for higher education are too 
numerous for exhaustive discussion in this report. Some of the addi- 
tional considerations, like most of the foregoing, are factual. Others 
are questions, to some of which there are no ready available factual 
answers. Further research might produce reasonably objective 
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answers to some of these questions. The answers to others must 
necessarily remain matters of opinion. Such questions as the follow- 
ing enter into the overall issue: 

(a) Does the Federal responsibility respecting the national defense 
and national welfare include a responsibility to promote the higher 
education of the Nation’s youth? 

(b) Should the Federal Government particularly remove financial 
barriers to the higher education of the Nation’s most gifted and 
competent youth, on the assumption that they constitute a highly 
valuable natural resource which should be developed in the national 
interest? 

(c) If a Federal program of financial aid to students should be 
established, should it provide scholarships, or loans, or both, for 
individual students? 

(qd) Would a program of Federal aid to individual students be 
preferable to Federal aid to the States or to institutions for higher 
education, the ultimate purpose of the Federal program being the same 
in each instance? 

(e) If enacted, should the program of Federal aid to students allow 
the beneficiaries free choice of institution? 

(f) Should such a program allow free choice of field of study, or 
should it be restricted to education in certain fields, such as engine er- 
ing, the sciences, or medicine? 

(g) Should Federal scholarship awards be made on the basis of 
nationwide competitive examinations, State quotas, or some other 
basis? 

(hk) Should a temporary or a long-term Federal program of student 
aid be established? 

(7) Should Federal scholarships be awarded only on the basis of 
intellectual promise or should the financial need of the recipient also 
be considered? If the latter, should the scholarship be a fixed amount 
for every student or vary with the extent of financial need? 

(j) Would enactment of a bill such as (1) the “oil for education” 
proposal, or (2) return to the States of a percentage of Federal collec- 
tions of revenue, which would give the States more money for all 
educational purposes, be preferable to Federal appropriations for 
scholarships and/or loans to students? 

(k) Should the Congress establish a broad program of educational 
benefits for future ex-servicemen? 

(1) Would establishment of a Federal program of financial aid 
induce a majority of the Nation’s gifted youth to continue their educa- 
tion if they would not do so without such assistance? 

By action or inaction on pending and forthcoming bills, the Congress 
will inevitably answer some or all of these and related questions. The 
following chapters of this report supply additional basic material to 
support informed answers. 





CHAPTER II. BACKGROUND: DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL 
POLICIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Background of the Current Issue: An Historical Review, with Basic 
Reference to Federal Policies in Education in General) 


A. Earty DEVELOPMENT oF Po.icy 


In its infancy the Federal Government assumed a share of the 
responsibility for financing education. The Federal Government 
early undertook two types of educational activities: (1) operating 
educational programs of its own, and (2) aiding the States and Terri- 
tories in financing and promoting education. Both of these types of 
activity antedate the Constitution, and since the period of their 
incipiency, have included higher education. 

As early as in 1785 an ordinance adopted by the Congress of the 
Confederation for the disposal of public lands in the Western Territory 
reserved lot No. 16 of every township for the support of schools 
within that township. Two years later, in the Northwest Ordinance, 
the concept of education as being in part a national responsibility 
was expressed in the declaration that— 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and 
the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

In certain contracts for the sale of public lands in 1787 and 1788 the 
Congress again reserved lands for the support of schools and uni- 
versities. 

At the time of the framing of the Constitution a nationwide system 
of publicly controlled, nonsectarian schools and institutions of higher 
education was only the distant hope of a few statesmen and reformers. 
Education was almost universally regarded as being a church function; 
but in America there was no established national church. At one time 
during the Constitutional Convention education was included in a 
list of specific powers to be assigned to the Federal Government but 
the duty of administering education was later deleted from the list. 
The deletion was probably made to avoid raising an unresolvable 
controversy when there was great difficulty in obtaining agreement 
on inescapable issues. 

Since powers not delegated to the Federal Government were 
reserved to the States, public education, as it slowly developed during 
the 19th century, came under their control. Thus the United States, 
instead of acquiring a unified, national system of education such as 
exists in most other countries acquired as many systems as there are 
States and Territories. 

Some of the framers of the Constitution and early national leaders 
considered that the “general welfare clause” assigned the Federal 
Government responsibility for promoting education. Alexander 
Hamilton expressed that view in 1791. George Washington advo- 
cated the fostering of education as an obligation of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment. Thomas Jefferson declared that Congress should appro- 
priate public lands for this purpose. John Quincy Adams urged 
Congress to promote education. 

In 1802 the Congress of the United States took definite action in 
continuation of the general policy initiated 17 years earlier by the 
Congress of the Confederation. With the admission of Ohio to the 
Union in 1802, Congress began setting aside lands for school support 
at the time of admission of a State. As other States formed from the 
public domain were admitted, the grants of sections in townships for 
schools were continued. New States also received lands for academies 
and universities. Occasionally Federal lands were granted to specifi- 
cally designated institutions of higher education. 

During | the first half of the 19th c entury the Congress also provided 
certain monetary grants to the States which were frequently used to 
support education. ‘These monetary grants were derived principally 
from the sales of public lands. 

The “general welfare” clause and other clauses in the Constitution 
have served as warrants and guides for the development of Federal 
educational programs. 

In recent years there has been increasing contention that the 
“‘veneral welfare” clause assigned the Federal Government not simply 
the right but actually the duty to promote education. This is an 
ethical question which by reason of its nature has not been and is not 
likely to be the subject of any judicial decision. However, interpre- 
tations of the Constitution which have been made by the Supreme 
Court apparently would sanction any Federal activity in education 
which could be shown to be for the purpose of promoting the national 
welfare.' Under its constitutional powers to tax and appropriate for 
this purpose the Federal Government has played an increasingly 
important role in elementary, secondary, and higher education as it 
has become more and more important to the security and progress of 
the Nation as a whole. 


B. Hieuer Epucation ror NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Apparently the National Government’s own educational pursuits, 
as distinguished from aid to the States for education, began with 
“veneral instruction” in the Army under the Von Steuben regulations 
of 1779. This was followed by establishment of institutions of higher 
education for national defense. The Military Academy at West Point 
was established in 1802. The Artillery Corps for Instruction, assem- 
bled at Fort Monroe, Va., in 1824, was the first of the special service 
schools later organized by all the major services of the Army for the 
training of officers. The Naval Academy was established at Annapolis 
in 1845. The Air Force Academy in 1954. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 provided specifically that military training 
would be given at the land-grant colleges which were founded pur- 
suant to that act. 

Organization of the Reserve Officers Training Corps in 1916, the 
Student Army Training Corps in 1918, and the Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps in 1925 marked important phases in cooperative educa- 
tional undertakings by the Federal Government and civil institutions 


1 Hamilton v. Regents (1934), 297 U. 8. 245; Wickard v. Filburn (1942), 317 U. 8. 111; Oklahoma v. U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, 1947, 330 U.S. 127 
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of higher education. These undertakings required direct contracts 
with public and private colleges and universities. In the opinion 
of some persons the ROTC and NROTC may be considered Federal 
scholarship programs, as may be also the “Holloway plan” established 
by the Navy following World War II. The purpose was aiding indi- 
viduals in collegiate training particularly for service in the Army 
or Navy. 

During the Second World War the Congress made available to the 
States funds for a number of activities in education for national de- 
fense. The United States Office of Education administered several 
emergency programs and aids to education. Among these was a 
program of loans to students for training in technical and professional 
fields. 

During World War II educational activities of all sorts and at all 
levels within the Armed Forces were vastly extended. At one time 
the Office of War Information announced that the United States Army 
and Navy were operating “the largest adult school system in the 
world.” This system largely utilized the colleges and universities of 
the Nation. 

From this account it may be seen that the Federal Government 
has developed a policy of large-scale provision for education for 
national defense. Implementation of this policy involves direct 
utilization of a number of Federal institutions of higher education and 
also contractual utilization of the facilities and services of other public 
and private colleges and universities. 


C. Lanp-Grant CoLLEGES AND CONNECTED SERVICES 


With the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 the Congress initiated 
a policy of aid to the States for higher education in certain specialized 
fields. This act granted to each State Federal lands, or script to 
States in which there was not sufficient Federal land to make up 
their allotments. The proceeds of the sales of these grants were to 
provide for the endowment and support of at least one college in 
each State where the leading object would be ‘‘to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in 
such manner as the legislatures of the States may respectively pre- 
scribe.” Congress later enacted laws providing for continuing 
annual appropriations to these institutions. 

In 1887 the Congress began to make appropriations for an agri- 
cultural experiment station in each State under the direction of the 
land-grant college or colleges in that State. In 1914, through the 
Smith-Lever Act, Congress initiated a program of cooperation with 
the States in extension work in agriculture and home economics. 
This act and later acts providing for reforestation activities involve 
the services of the land-grant colleges. 

The Federal land-grant legislation represents development of a 
Federal policy of promoting higher education of the kind specified, 
stimulating State support for this kind of education and concomitantly 
advancing higher education in general. 


D. VocationaAL EpvucaTIoN AND REHABILITATION OF CIVILIANS 


The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 established a policy of Federal aid 
to the States in the support of vocational education in public secondary 
schools. The act also provided for the appropriation of Federal funds 
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to aid in training een to teach industrial subjects in those schools. 
To this extent the act gave Federal aid to the higher education 
of certain individuals. 

Subsequent legislation culminating in the George-Barden Act of 
1946 has authorized additional appropriations and extended the scope 
of the Federal-State program of vocational education. 

In enacting the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1920 the Congress 
initiated a policy of Federal cooperation with the States in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry. Amendments to 
the original act have expanded this policy by providing continuous 
and increased appropriations for this purpose. Administration of the 
program frequently utilizes colleges and universities, as well as trade 
schools and other institutions, to meet the educational needs of dis- 
abled persons of employable age. 


E. Emercency Rewuier Programs Arrectinc Hicguer Epucation 


Notable innovations in Federal policies with respect to elementary, 
secondary and higher education arose during the depression of the 
1930’s. Certain Federal agencies established to administer various 
phases of the relief programs engaged in educational activities, while 
others administered grants and loans in aid to education. Through 
the Work Projects Administration and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration the Federal Government enabled educational institutions to 
renovate and construct facilities. 

Federal grants-in-aid to education during this period and loans for 
the construction of educational buildings amounted to many hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Adminis- 
tration carried out their own programs (largely education and student 
aid) in the States. President F. D. Roosevelt said in 1939 that the 
major purpose of the CCC was “to promote the welfare and further 
the training of the individuals” in the corps. In the same year he said 
that the main purpose of the NYA was “to extend the educational 
opportunities of the youth of the country.” 

Instruction in the CCC was generally below the collegiate level; 
however, many enrollees secured degrees by attending regular day or 
evening classes at colleges or universities near the camps. 

The activities which were carried out by the National Youth 
Administration are of special interest in connection with the present 
study. While providing work relief, vocational guidance, and em- 
ployment for persons between the ages of 16 and 25 years, the NYA 
administered an extensive student-aid program in secondary schools, 
colleges, and universities. Locally the student-aid program was 
administered principally by school and college officials. These were 
responsible for the assignment of students to suitable work and for 
supervising the work done, Regional ee of the NYA 
served in a liaison capacity between the State and National offices. 


F. Tue Unitep States OFrrice or EpucATION AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Consideration of the development of Federal policies in higher 
education must take into account the establishment of the United 
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States Office of Education in 1867 and subsequent activities of that 
Office. It was established for the basic purpose of— 

collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the organization and management of schools and school systems, and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote the cause 
of education throughout the country. 

Although the Congress has at various times vested in the Office of 
Education the responsibility for the administration of certain acts or 
programs, some temporary and some continuing, the Office at all 
times has continued to give emphasis to the discharge of functions set 
forth in its original statute. The collection and dissemination of 
information remains today a fundamental activity of the Office for the 
promotion of higher education, as well as education at other levels. 


Soon after its establishment the Office of Education accepted the 
responsibility of auditing the public lands granted under the Morrill 
Act of 1862. It was later given and has since administered other 
responsibilities concerning the land-grant colleges and universities. 
Additional duties affecting higher education assigned to the Office of 
Education have included, for example, determination of the accredit- 
ing agencies which shall approve educational institutions for enroll- 
ment of veterans under Public Law 550, 82d Congress. 

Although there has developed a Federal policy of assigning the 
Office of Education specific responsibilities, some of which are in the 
field of higher education, these responsibilities have by no means 
included all those relating to Federal programs in this field. Only a 
small percentage of the total Federal expenditures for activities in 
higher education has been channeled through the Office of Education. 


G. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN HiGHER EDUCATION 


As one phase of the foreign policy of the United States, for a num- 
ber of years the Federal Government has cooperated with other 
countries in certain educational undertakings. As a member of the 
Pan American Union (now the Secretariat of the Organization of 
American States) the United States has participated in its educational 

rogram, which began in 1906. Likewise the United States since 1946 
1as been active in the educational undertakings of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

An exchange-of-persons program was initiated in 1936 under the 
Buenos Aires Treaty with 16 other American Republics. Through 
the Act of Cooperation with the Other American Republics, the 76th 
Congress expanded the program to include an exchange of students, 
teachers, and other persons with all of the other American Republics. 

The Fulbright Act of 1946 established a new policy of the United 
States Government in aid to individuals for study abroad. The act 
augmented the existing educational-exchange program by authorizing 
the Secretary of State to negotiate executive agreements providing 
for educational exchange with foreign countries, financed from the 
sale of surplus property abroad. The Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 
furnished the basis for a worldwide program of educational exchanges. 

These and other actions by the Congress and by the President have 
developed a definite policy of participation by the United States in 
international educational relations, largely at the higher education 
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level. Generally the purpose has been to increase mutual understand- 
ing between the peoples of the United States and of other countries, to 
counteract anti-American propaganda, and create public opinion in 
other countries favorable to the United States. 

It has been the policy of the Department of State to administer the 
educational exchange program in cooperation with a number of public 
and private agencies. The program has been concerned generally 
with college graduate and undergraduate students, primary- and 
secondary-schoolteachers, university lecturers and advanced research 
scholars, specialists, and leaders of thought and opinion. 

Executive Order 10610 of May 9, 1955, transferred to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, a semiautonomous agency under 
the Department of State, certain foreign-assistance activities formerly 
administered by the Foreign Operations Administration. Included 
was technical cooperation, consisting largely of demonstrations, 
teaching, training, exchange of information, and technical guidance. 
; . 8 
Ihe program is aimed at helping less-developed areas of the world to 
further their economic development and raise their standards of living, 
and involves education at all levels. 


H. GoveERNMENT RESEARCH AND THE COLLEGES 


In 1863, recognizing the Government’s need for research and for 
assistance in scientific study, Congress established the National 
Academy of Sciences as a quasi-official agency. As a measure of 
national preparedness the Academy organized the National Research 
Council in 1916. 

In 1887 Congress inaugurated a Federal policy of giving support to 
agricultural research through appropriation of funds for agricultural 
experiment stations in connection with the land-grant colleges. 

During World War I the Government began entering into con- 
tractual arrangements with colleges and universities for the perform- 
ance of research activities in connection with national defense. Some 
arrangements of this kind were continued after the war. 

During World War II the scope of such research and the number of 
fields of investigation were greatly increased. In 1950 the Govern- 

ment expended, “through 14 of its agencies, an estimated total of $150 
million for research carried out at colleges and universities. The 
Federal Government may be said to have developed a policy of broad 
utilization of the facilities and personnel of colleges and universities 
for research purposes. 


I. HicguHer EpucatTion FoR VETERANS 


At the close of the First World War the Congress made provision 
for disabled veterans to receive rehabilitation traming. Some of this 
was at the higher education level. 

During World War II the Congress greatly broadened the Federal 
policy of providing educational benefits for veterans. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1943 and the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 established new educational programs 
respectively for disabled veterans and for veterans in general. 
Although involving education at all levels these programs have been 
concerned very largely with higher education. 
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The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of March 24, 1943, provided 
vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans of World War II found 
to be in need of such training. In 1950 the benefits of the act were 
extended to veterans disabled in Korea or elsewhere under wartime 
conditions. 

Under this legislation the facilities of educational institutions and 
industrial establishments have been used to provide a wide variety 
of vocational and academic training. Tuition, books, supplies, equip- 
ment, necessary tools, and a subsistence allowance have been pro- 
vided by the Veterans’ Administration. 

The training load rose gradually from the initiation of the program 
to December 1947, when a peak number of about 256,000 veterans 
was in training under this legislation. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, has 
provided a broad educational program generally for veterans of World 
War II and subsequent service. Under the World War II legislation 
each honorably discharged veteran who had served 90 days or more in 
the armed services within certain specified dates, became eligible to 
pursue an elected course in a certified institution of the veteran’s 
choice for a period equal to that of his wartime service plus 1 year. 
The legislation provided for payment by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion of the cost of tuition, books, and supplies, and a subsistence 
allowance varying with the number of the veteran’s dependents. 

When the peak training load under this program was reached in 
November 1947, over 2,500,000 veterans were enrolled in educational 
courses. 

In the enactment of Public Law 550 the 82d Congress modified the 
Federal policy of providing veterans educational benefits. Under the 
simplified system of allowance for subsistence, tuition, et cetera, the 
individual veteran became responsible for payments to the educational 
institution of his choice. 

Implementation of the Federal policy of providing educational bene- 
fits for veterans resulted in unprecedented enrollments in colleges and 
universities and has had far-reaching effects on higher education in 
general. This largest of all Federal scholarship programs gave millions 
of persons opportunities for higher education which they might not 
have had otherwise. 


J. FepERAL SurpPLuUS Property UTILIZATION 


During World War II the Federal Government accumulated a large 
quantity of real and personal property which later became surplus. 
In passing the Surplus Property Act of 1944, Congress initiated a 
pes of making available some of this property for educational usage. 

he Surplus Property Board and its successor, the War Assets Admin- 
istration, with assistance from the United States Office of Education, 
determined distribution of such property to educational institutions 
on the basis of need. The institutions acquired some of the property 
through donation and some through purchase with discounts allowed 
for public benefit. 

Subsequent legislation has augmented and extended the provisions 
for donations of Federal surplus property for educational and health 


Purposes. 

his program of secondary utilization of Federal property by tax- 
supported or tax-exempt health and educational institutions is now 
recognized as one of the important Federal-aid programs. 
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K. Orger FepERAL Po.uicires in HigHer Epucation 


Under an extension of the Lanham Act of 1941 the Federal Govern- 
ment began assistance to college housing on a temporary basis. As 
provided in the Housing Act of 1950 and college housing amendments 
of 1955 the Federal Government is carrying on a continuing program 
of loans to colleges and universities for the construction of dormitories 
and other residential buildings. 

A full account of the development of Federal policies affecting 
higher education would be quite lnethy and appears unnecessary for 
the purposes of the present study. Besides the programs already 
described the Federal Government has undertaken some other 
activities of its own in the field of higher education and has given 
some additional aid to higher education under State, municipal or 
private administration. <A brief review of the development of several 
of these programs follows. 

An act of Congress in 1874 provided for the establishment of nautical 
schools at each of six designated ports, with State cooperation, for the 
training of officers for the merchant marine. The act of 1936 which 
established the United States Maritime Commission led to the training 
of officer candidates at Kings Point, N. Y., and Port Christian, Miss. 
Congress later authorized the institutions training officers for the 
merchant marine to grant degrees. The Maritime Administration 
now operates the United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, Long Island, N. Y., and gives aid to State maritime academies 
in New York, Massachusetts, Maine, and California. 

At least since 1879 the Federal Government has pursued a policy 
of providing training for some of its civilian employees. The program 
of technical training given its employees by the National Bureau of 
Standards dates from 1909; and the Graduate School of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from 1920. Service and staff schools of Federal 
agencies have offered postsecondary instruction, sometimes in coop- 
eration with colleges and universities. Some agencies have been 
authorized to provide inservice training for their personnel at private 
and State institutions. These programs have generally been aimed 
at meeting the need of the agencies for certain highly trained personnel. 

Of special interest in this study is the policy initiated in the Public 
Health Service Act of 1944 which authorized the Sur - General to 
establish research fellowships in the field of public healt The scope 
of this policy has been extended by subsequent Copiedien. Further 
consideration is given it in another chapter of this report. 


L. SumMarRy AND Masor CoNsIDERATIONS 


Through the years the Federal Government has developed policies 
for maintaining a variety of activities and relationships in the field of 
— education. Some of these of continuing nature are the fol- 
owing: 

. (1) Operation of institutions of higher education for the Armed 
Forces—the Military, Naval and Air Force Academies, the Air 
University, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, et cetera; 

(2) Contractual arrangements with civil institutions of higher 
education for the training of Reserve officer candidates or mili- 
tary personnel on active duty, and in some instances for Federal 
civil personnel; 
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(3) Contribution to the support of higher education in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts in the land-grant colleges, and aid 
to home economics and vocational education beyond the second- 
ary level. 

(4) Cooperation with the States in a program largely utilizing 
colleges and universities for the vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry; 

(53) Assignment to the United States Office of Education of 
specific responsibilities affecting higher education; 

(6) Participation in a program of international educational 
exchanges; 

(7) Entering into contractual relationships with colleges and 
universities for the performance of research for the Government, 
particularly in connection with national defense; 

(8) Provision of educational benefits for veterans; 

(9) Donation or discount sale of Federal surplus property to 
educational institutions; 

(10) Provisions of loans to colleges and universities for the 
construction of buildings for certain purposes; 

(11) Annual appropriation of Federal funds to certain institu- 
tions under private control devoted to the education of the deaf 
(Gallaudet College) and the education of Negroes (Howard Uni- 
versity). 

The Federal policy of granting exemption from income taxation 
to nonprofit institutions of higher education in general has given them 
important if indirect financial assistance. 

Federal policies in administration of programs in higher education 
have developed gradually and without comprehensive planning. Gen- 
erally provisions have been made for administration of the programs 
by the agencies whose principal objectives the educational activities 
promote. 

Congress has never enacted an overall policy or program setting 
forth what the Federal Government should or should not do in higher 
education. There have been some legislative proposals generally to 
coordinate Federal activities in education in a central educational 
agency. 

Certain of the continuing activities have been restricted to publicly 
controlled institutions; others have been to advance higher education 
in general without reference to the type of control. 
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CHAPTER III. EARLIER PROPOSED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
AND RELATED STATEMENTS 


(Basic Principles of Some Bills Pending in the 84th Congress) 


Soon after World War II it became apparent that a large percentage 
of the young people who had been in the Armed Forces would utilize 
the educational benefits provided them by Congress. In considera- 
tion of this fact, the temporary nature of the veterans’ educational 
program, the rising cost of higher education, and other factors, certain 
national organizations and agencies began urging the establishment of 
a Federal scholarship program for civilians. In several messages to 
Congress President Truman recommended such a program of student 
assistance; and the task force of the Hoover Commission issued a report 
favorable to the basic idea. 

Following is a brief review of some of the proposals and supporting 
statements. Essentially these same proposals are contained in bills 
pending in the 84th Congress. The statements here reviewed in con- 
nection with the original proposals are about as applicable today as 
at the time these statements were made. These proposals and state- 
ments have not been withdrawn by the organizations and individuals 
who advanced them, and since as a whole they constitute the basis for 
pending bills, this material may be considered substantially current. 


A. PRroposaL BY THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


On July 13, 1946, President Truman established the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, to which he appointed outstanding 
civic and educational leaders. He charged the members with the 
task of defining the responsibilities of colleges and universities in 
American democracy and in international affairs—and, more specifi- 
cally, with reexamining the objectives, methods, and facilities of 
higher education in the United States in the light of the social role it 
has to play. 

The magnitude of the issues involved prompted the Commission to 
incorporate its findings and recommendations in a series of six volumes. 
These were published i in December 1947 under the general title “Higher 
Education in American Democracy.” The report was generally 
favorable toward Federal participation in the financing of education, 
declaring that— 


The Federal Government assumes Se for supplementing State and 
local efforts in military defense against the Nation’s enemies without; surely it may 
as justifiably assume responsibility for supplementing State and local efforts 
against educational deficiencies and inequalities that are democracy’s «nemies 
within (vol. I, p. 103). 


Much of the material in the report relates to the need for Federal 
aid to higher education. Volume V sets forth a Program for Action 
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recommended by the Commission. With respect to Federal aid to 
individuals the Commission recommended, that— 


Immediate steps be taken to establish a national program of federally financed 
scholarships and fellowships as a means of removing further the economic barrier 
and enabling our most competent and gifted youth to obtain for themselves and 
for society the maximum benefits to be gained from higher education. 


In this connection, the Commission declared that— 


Not only is it important for the welfare of the Nation that adequate low-cost 
opportunities for higher education be made available to all the people of America, 
but it is of utmost importance that the Nation’s most talented youth be encouraged 
and given the opportunity to continue their education to the fullest extent possible. 
For this reason the Commission advocates: (1) that a continuing Federal program 
for undergraduate scholarships be established beginning with $120 million in 
1948-49 and continuing each year for the succeeding 5 years in an amount sufficient 
to provide scholarships for 20 percent of the nonveteran undergraduate enroll- 
ment; (2) that in addition to the existing Federal fellowship programs a new pro- 
gram be established for graduate students through the appropriation of sufficient 
funds to provide 10,000 grants of $1,500 each in 1948-49, 20,000 grants in 1949-50, 
and 30,000 grants in 1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53; and (3) that before 1953-54 
the program of scholarships and fellowships be reexamined with a view to ex- 
panding it. 

On the basis of the anticipated enrollment in 1948-49, the granting of scholar- 
ships to 20 percent of the nonveteran undergraduate enrollment would provide 
assistance to some 300,000 students. This would be in addition to the 10,000 
fellowships also proposed for the first year of the program (vol. V, p. 4). 


The Commission stated that the Federal Government had already 
initiated a number of scholarship and fellowship programs, and recom- 
mended that at the earliest possible time all such programs should be 
unified under a single agency. 

The Commission recommended that the proposed grants for scholar- 
ships and fellowships be made generally available rather than for 
study in specified fields, as is the case with most of the existing Federal 
programs. 

The report emphasized that the program of aid recommended by the 
Commission should be in addition to all funds appropriated and avail- 
able under existing legislation for scholarships and fellowships. The 
Commission advised that the national program for scholarships and 
fellowships in nonspecified fields which it recommended should be 
administered by the States in accordance with general standards 
established by the Federal Government. 

As one of the basic principles of Federal relationships to higher learn- 
ing, the Commission declared that— 

Federal funds provided for scholarships or grants-in-aid for the purpose of 


helping individuals of ability and fellowships for those of special talent to obtain 
equality of opportunity in education should be paid directly to the qualifying 
individuals. 

It is in keeping with the principles of democracy that each individual should 
have as free choice as facilities permit in determining the educational institution 
which he deems most suitable to his needs and interests, regardless of whether that 
institution is under public, private, or church control. That choice can be fully 
protected only if scholarships or fellowships, such as those proposed by this 
Commission in volume II, Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity, 
are paid directly to the qualifying individual (vol. V, p. 58). 


Volume IT of the report of the Commission sets forth further details 
regarding the distribution and administration of the proposed Federal 
scholarships. The following statements appear in this volume: 


These programs and proposals indicate that the Federal Government recog- 
nizes the desirability of perme financial aid to students because of the public 
benefits which accrue. This Commission believes, however, that a general pro- 
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gram of national grants-in-aid and graduate fellowships, equally available within 
the limits of the Federal appropriation to all eligible students, will make specialized 
and piecemeal programs unnecessary and unwise. By having all general grant 
and fellowship programs administered within a single program, the competition 
among the various programs can be eliminated. This is imperative to meet total 
national needs. 

* * * this Commission recommends that a national program of Federal scholar- 
ships in the form of grants-in-aid be provided for at least 20 percent of all under- 
graduate, nonveteran students. 

It seems obvious that, in the national interest, we as a Nation can well afford 
to invest in the education of needy nonveterans amounts approaching those which 
we are now investing in the education and training of qualified veterans. 

Only as the opportunity for higher education is equalized for every potential 
student who has the interest and the ability to profit from college and university 
study at both undergraduate and graduate levels, can the ideals of democracy in 
education be realized. The program of scholarships and fellowships here pro- 
posed is not for the welfare of the individual alone, but is vital in the national 
interest (vol. II, pp. 49-57). 


B. Prorposat BY ForMER PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


President Truman repeatedly urged the Congress to enact measures 
providing for the assumption of further Federal responsibility for the 
financing of education. In messages to the 81st Congress he specifi- 
cally included recommendations for a Federal program of general 
scholarships and fellowships. 


In his Economic Report to Congress on January 7, 1949, President 
Truman said: 


The crisis facing education must be met, and the basis for the continued im- 
provement of our system of education made firm. Only with Federal resources 
can we meet adequately the increased cost imposed by expanding enrollments and 
the general rise in expenditures for maintenance and operation. I recommend 
that a Federal program for aid to elementary and secondary education be initiated. 
We should make plans whereby the opportunities for higher education would be 
expanded through cooperation between the Federal Government and public 


agencies and private institutions, including a system of general scholarships and 
fellowships. 


In his budget message of January 10, 1949, the President said: 


It is important to the continued progress of the Nation that we raise our 
educational standards and expand our fundamental research. 

It has become increasingly obvious that the national welfare demands that 
higher education be made available to more of our talented young people. We 


should now determine the soundest and most practical means of providing addi- 


tional opportunities for capable young people who could not otherwise afford a 
college or university education. 


On March 8, 1949, President Truman delivered an address at 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. In that address he said: 


Education is the most important task before us. The Congress should enact 
legislation authorizing Federal grants to the States to meet the operating expenses 


of elementary and secondary schools, There is general agreement that such aid 
can be given without interference with State responsibility for the scope and 
content of the teaching. 


If our country is to retain its freedom in a world of conflicting political philos- 
ophies, we must take steps to assure that every American youth shall receive the 
highest level of training by which he can profit. A soundly conceived Federal 


scholarship program in our colleges and universities is a necessary step in attaining 
this goal. 


In his message to Congress on a national health program, April 22, 
1949, the President recommended scholarship aid specifically in the 
field of public health. Since existing legislation in this field provided 
for aid to individuals only in a few disease categories, such as cancer, 
it may be assumed that the President had in mind additional aid. 
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In his budget message of January 9, 1950, President Truman said: 


Primarily because of low family incomes and of the high costs involved, more 
than half of our young people who would benefit from a college education are now 
unable to attend. This failure to develop to the fullest extent the capacities of 
our young people is a matter of national concern. As a step toward correcting 
this situation, [ shall transmit to the Congress a legislative proposal to authorize 
a limited Federal program to assist capable youth who could not otherwise do so 
to pursue their desired fields of study at the institutions of their choice. 

This budget includes $1 million as a tentative estimate of appropriations 
needed in the fiscal year 1951 to establish the required organization and to initiate 
the program. Assistance to students would begin in the fiscal year 1952. 

For consideration in connection with President Truman’s remarks 
on the subject of scholarships and fellowships the following statement 
made by John R. Steelman, assistant to the President, quoted in the 
official journal of the United States Office of Education for February 
1949, may be of particular interest. 


It becomes increasingly clear that as our national economy grows more complex, 
and as the United States assumes a greater position of leadership and responsibility 
in international affairs, higher education must be made available to every young 
American who is able to profit from it. 

The President recognized this problem when he appointed his Commission on 
Higher Education. He stated the Commission’s first concern to be ‘*Wavs and 
means of expanding educational opportunities for all able young people * * *,” 

The President’s Commission found that, in terms of the number of young people 
with the ability to complete college and postgraduate work, the total enrollment 
in our institutions of higher learning should be more than double what it is today, 
It was found that the economic barrier is the greatest single factor that has so far 
restricted the number who receive higher education. 

What part should the Federal Government play in meeting this problem? 

Federal assistance to higher education is not new and is based on sound pre- 
eedent. For many years the Federal Government has encouraged and assisted 
the colleges and universities, through grants of land and money and by exempting 
nonprofit institutions from Federal taxation. Recently, during the 1930’s, more 
help has been given through construction grants for tax-supported institutions, 
and a program of student aid under the National Youth Administration, 

At the present time, over a million veterans of World War II are attending 
higher educational institutions all over the country, and under the GI bill they 
receive their tuition and subsistence from the Federal Government. This greatly 
increased enrollment, while it has taxed the facilities of our colleges, has at the 
same time given us an indication of how many young people, really want to con- 
tinue their education, if they have the opportunity to do so. 

In the next few years, I believe we must plan, in the light of the report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, the best means by which the 
Federal Government can give scholarship aid to worthy young people who desire 
to continue their education. 

We Americans believe in a free market of ideas. We are convinced that in the 
struggle between democracy and totalitarianism, only people who have been 
trained to make sound individual judgments, can effectively resist a dogma or 
party line imposed from above. If America is to retain its freedom in a world of 
conflicting ideologies, we must take steps to assure every American youth the 
opportunity to receive the highest level of education by which he ean prc fit. 
A soundly conceived Federal scholarship program is a necessary step in achieving 
this goal. 


C. SraTEMENT BY THE Hoover Commtission’s Task Forcr on Pusiic 
WELFARE (1949) 


The Lodge-Brown Act, Public Law 162, approved by the President 
on July 7, 1947, brought into being a Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. Commonly known as the 
(first) Hoover Commission, in honor of the Chairman, Herbert Hoover, 


the Commission was composed of 6 Democratic and 6 Republican 
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members. Four Commissioners were chosen by each of the following 
persons: The President of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and President Truman. 

On February 5, 1949, the Chairman submitted to Congress the 
report of the Commission concerning the general management of the 
executive branch of the Government. Shortly thereafter the Chair- 
man sent Congress the reports and recommendations of the Com- 
mission upon the various functions and departments, and the related 
task force reports. 

The report of the Task Force on Public Welfare (appendix P) con- 
tains the following recommendation: 


Should the Government in the future plan any new activities or extended 
expansion of present problems which support given areas of collegiate service or 
curriculum, we would strongly recommend that instead there be substituted a 
program designed somewhat along the lines of the present education of veterans. 
For reasons stated earlier in this chapter, this program seems to hold the best 
promise of any activity yet devised by the Government for strengthening higher 
education without undue control, either obvious or obscure. The selection of 
worthy and able students from all parts of the country who have considerable 
latitude in choosing institution and course of study relieves the Federal Govern- 
ment of any complaint that it is showing favoritism to individual institutions, 
geographical areas, or to special phases of the curriculum. In sucha plan Federal 
funds should be granted to States by an equitable objective formula, but choice of 
institutions by students should not be limited by State lines. Within general 
standards as determined by Congress, States should be given responsibility for the 
administration of the program as it concerns the selection of able and worthy 
students, certification of educational institutions where studies could be pursued, 
and general administration of the program. If such a program were undertaken, 
a considerable part of the Federal funds now going directly to individual insti- 
tutions for research, fellowships, and other purposes might better be channeled 
through it (pp. 359-360). 


D. Proposat BY THE PRESIDENT’S SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH BOARD 


Executive Order 9791 of October 17, 1946, established the Presi- 
dent’s Scientific Research Board and provided for a study of scientific 
research and development activities. ‘The purpose was “‘to insure that 
Federal research activities contribute most effectively and efficiently 
to strengthening the national defense, to developing the national 
economy, and to increasing the store of fundamental knowledge.” 

In accordance with the terms of the order, the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion became the Chairman of the Board. 
The order named the following Federal officials to constitute its mem- 
bership: the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, Navy, 
and War; the Federal Security and Federal Works Administrators; 
the Director of the Office of Scientific Research and De velopment: 
the Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission ; the Chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority; and the Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

The order set forth specific duties of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion including the duty to make certain studies and 
on the basis of these studies to prepare and submit a report to the 
President including among other specified data— 


his reeommendations for planning, administering, and staffing Federal research 
programs to insure that the scientific personnel, training, and research facilities 
of the Nation are used most effectively in the national interest. 
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The order set forth the duty of the Scientific Research Board as 
a that of assisting the Director in the performance of his specified 

utiles. 

During September and October 1947, the Chairman of the Board at 
intervals presented the President five volumes which together con- 
stituted its report, entitled ‘Science and Public Policy.’”’ Volume 1 
contains the following recommendation regarding Federal financial aid 


to students: 


A comprehensive Federal program for the assistance of undergraduate students 
should be in operation in the near future—certainly no later than 1950—to pick 
up as the veterans’ program declines. It should apply equally to all fields of 
learning and should be administered through the United States Office of Education 
or its successor in the proposed Department of Health, Education, and Security 


(vol. 1, p. 36). 


This recommendation is amplified and emphasized in volume 4 of 
the report in the following terms: 


It is even more difficult for scientists in Government and industry to continue 
training. Not only are they under pressure for immediate accomplishment but 
training facilities are often not at hand. There are instances, however, in both 
Government and industry where laboratory management has taken the initiative 
in making facilities available. 

Assistance in providing opportunities for scientists in Government and industry 
to continue their education and training is of great importance. Not only is 
their value to the individual organization being increased, but the total strength 
of the Nation’s scientific personnel resources is thereby augmented. 

More postdoctorate fellowships are needed, so that able scientists can take 
time from their jobs to continue training and to further basic research. Fellow- 
ships also offer a tool which can be used to provide more teachers. 

In looking toward the future, we must take steps also to assure that ample 
numbers of potential scientists continue to enter our colleges and universities. 
Indications are that half our ablest high-school graduates are unable to attend 
college because their families cannot afford the expense. 

A recent study shows that in New York State 59 percent of the top fourth of 
the students, from the standpoint of ability, fail to go to college if their family 
income is less than $5,000. Only 24 percent of this same group fail to go if family 
incomes are more than $9,000. 

Over the country as a whole, economic barriers to college attendance are at 
least as great. This represents a serious loss to the Nation not only in scientific 
progress, but in all other fields of endeavor as well. ; ; sa 

Economic pressures are the main factor hampering our scientist training at all 
levels. It is toward redressing these pressures that recommendations and positive 
action must be directed. Unless this is done, and done promptly, the Nation 
faces a serious impairment of all scientific effort in the years ahead, and a diminu- 
tion not only in the total number of scientists that can be trained, but in the quality 
of their work toward scientific progress. 

The situation in which we find ourselves today in respect to scientific man- 
power is dangerous not only to our national welfare but to national security. It 
is of the utmost urgency that steps be taken to increase and improve our scientific 
manpower pool. But this is almost entirely a matter of strengthening and extend- 
ing our system of higher education. The problems which confront us in the field 
of science can be solved only in a broader setting (vol. 4, pp. 26-27.) 


One of the things which the report declared that as a nation we 
should do is: 

Develop a national system of scholarships and fellowships to continue Federal 
support of students as the benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


expire. Such a program should cover all fields of knowledge and not be restricted 
to the physical and biological sciences. * * * (vol. 4, p. 27). 
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KE. Proposat From tas American Counctt On Epucation 


In response to a questionnaire circulated in 1947, more than 86 
percent of the institutional members (colleges, universities, et cetera) 
and 94 percent of the constituent members (national educational 
organizations) recommended that ‘Federal funds be made available 
for a program of scholarships available to students in all types of 
colleges and universities.” A special conference called by the Council 
in December 1949, endorsed this policy and proposed constituent 
principles and procedures for a Federal student-aid program. 


More recent action by the Council is recounted in the following 
chapter of this report. 


F. Proposat From tue Association For Hicuer Epucation 


As early as 1945, the Association for Higher Education (then the 
Department of Higher Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion) was concerned with national competitive scholarships for college 


students as indicated in the testimony of the executive secretary at a 
public hearing before the House Committee on Education, July 6, 
1945. The association’s position was outlined as follows: 


Opportunity for education in the United States should not be limited by 


economic circumstances of the individual. There are hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women who have the capacity and the desire for a college educa- 
tion which would make them more valuable to the Nation as well as to themselves, 
but they lack the economic resources to attend college. This group includes 
many who actually go to college now at great sacrifice to their families. There 
should be a substantial appropriation of Federal funds annually for a nationwide 
system of competitive scholarships, each payable direct to a student for college 
and university education only, each adequate to cover a substantial portion of 
expenses on a reasonable and moderate basis, and all administered by nonpolitical 
educational agencies under State control. There could not possibly be a more 
productive investment for the Nation. 


In 1948 the executive committee of the association formulated the 
following basic principles for the recommended national scholarship 
program. 

1. That such legislation recognize the responsibilities of the 
States for the control and administration of the program; 

2. That such scholarships be granted and administered by a 
State educational committee or authority designated or estab- 
lished by the State for that purpose, to students of demonstrated 
competence to benefit from the type of program sought, with 
such additional factors taken into account as may be deemed 
necessary by the State educational committee or authority; 

3. That funds be distributed among the States on the basis of 
a formula which takes into account both the population of college 
age and the number of high-school graduates within the State; 

4. That the funds go directly from the State authority to the 
individual student to be used for any necessary expenses in at- 
tending any higher education institution approved by the State 
authority or by the voluntary regional accrediting agency; 

5. That the legislation recognize that the scholarships must be 


of sufficient value to afford real relief to the able student who is 
now unable to attend for economic reasons, and at the same time 
be sufficiently flexible to permit recognition of the variability in 


costs of different types of programs at different levels of higher 
education. 
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That the legislation provide for periodic revision of any 
specific basis of allocation such as average or maximum scholar- 
ship amounts, and that it take into account the need for increasing 
annual amounts to provide for renewals; 

That the program be designed to encourage even greater 
support of scholarships from philanthropy and from State sources; 

That the legislation include the requirement that the funds 
be used in such manner that there be no discrimination with 
regard to sex, creed, or race. 

In 1949, the participants in the Fourth National Conference on 
Higher Education, sponsored by the Association for Higher Education 
(the Department), supported the executive committee’s eight princi- 
ples in passing a resolution urging the establishment of a national 
scholarship program. 


G. Proposat From tHE NATIONAL STUDENTS ASSOCIATION 


In the spring of 1949 the National Students Association proposed 
a “civilian GI bill” for direct support to individual students on the 
basis of need and ability. The association proposed that the program 
be administered by the States without discrimination as to race, 
creed, or social status. 

The executive committee of the association set forth the purpose 
of the proposal as being that of 
removing further the economic barriers to education and enabling our most 
competent and gifted youth to obtain for themselves and for society the maximum 
benefits to be gained from higher education.! 


H. SrareMent From THE UNrTrep States OFrrice or EDUCATION 


On July 8, 1949, the Federal Security Administrator transmitted 
to the Bure au of the Budget for review and study a suggested program 
of Federal aid to students for higher education. Tentative drafts of 
proposed legislation were supported by a hundred-page staff memo- 
randum prepared in the Office of Education. The accompanying 
letter from the Federal Security Administrator said in part: 

While these draft bills have been carefully considered they do not necessarily 
represent our final thinking in every respect. * * * They do, however, accurately 
reflect my own belief that the Federal Government should promptly adopt some 
program which will help to equalize educational opportunity above the high school 
level. 

Listed below are in substance some of the facts and ideas advanced 
by the Office of Education on the basis of which legislative proposals 
were shaped. (The present position of the Office of Education with 
respect to these proposals is unknown, but — 1949 findings are of 
interest in and pertinent to the present study. 


1. There is nothing new, in principle, in the alas to aid students in 
higher education 

In addition to all scholarships, fellowships, loans, and work oppor- 
tunities, a basic subsidy has always been extended to all students. 
For the ay supported institutions the source of this basic subsidy is 
direct appropriation from tax revenues; and for the privately supported 
institutions the source is a combination of tax exemption and private 
donations. Furthermore, in all types of institutions, to varying de- 


1 Higher Education, May 15, 1949, p. 213 
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grees, low salaries of the professional staff have in part underwritten 
the tuition charges of students. The result of all these practices, 
taken together, is that (with the exception of a very few institutions) 
students are not charged the actual costs of instruction. Accepting 
with gratitude that part of the subsidy contributed by the officers of 
instruction through low salary scales, and concentrating attention 
solely on the difference between tuition income and the actual expend- 
itures of the institutions for educational and general purposes, it is 
seen that an important basic subsidy is extended to the students. 
On the average, in 1947, the nonveteran students of the Nation paid 
only half (50.6 percent) of the educational and general costs of their 
education in American universities and colleges. Fifteen vears earlier 
the basic subsidy (the amount of educational and general expenditures 
which the students’ tuition payments did not cover) had been nearly 
two-thirds (64.2 percent) of the institutional expenditures for general 
and instructional purposes. This basic subsidy has always been a 
part of the American higher educational scene, and one of the chief 
claims to public support and approval. That subsidy has been ex- 
tended to all students, rich and poor alike, who attend colleges or uni- 
versities. The basic subsidy has made higher education an accepted 
continuation of the principle of universal free public education at the 
elementary and secondary levels. Lowering financial barriers to edu- 
cation has made our schools and colleges a great leavening influence 
in American democracy. 


2. Rising costs gravely threaten the basic subsidy 


A tabulation of the precentage of educational and general expenses 
which are not borne by students, at different tvpes of institutions, 
shows a significant shrinkage over the last two decades in the basic 
subsidy in private colleges is a matter of serious concern. This 
decline reflects the desperate measures of the privately supported 
institutions to cope with rising expenditures for instruction in the face 
of stationary or shrinking endowment returns. And while the shrink- 
age of the basic subsidy at the publicly supported institutions is less 
spectacular, it is no less real and no less disturbing in its connotations— 
for the publicly supported institutions were projected as democracy’s 
anchor to windward against the heavy seas of financial difficulties for 
American youth. 

Three corrolaries follow from the foregoing considerations: (a) If 
higher education is to play its part as one of the great leavening 
influences of American democracy, additional revenues must be 
found from sources other than the student and his parents, to maintain 
the basic subsidy; (6) if the dual pattern in higher education, in 
which both publicly and privately supported institutions share 
in carrying the load, is to be continued, these additional revenues 
must be found for both types of institutions; and (c) if a class stratifi- 

cation, repugnant to the American sense of fair play, is to be avoided, 

greatly increased amounts of financial aid to students must be forth- 
coming. While all three of these conclusions are of direct concern 
to the Nation, the problems of the institutions and of the students 
must be separated for purposes of legislative simplicity. The present 
(1949) proposals of the Office of Education are therefore concerned 
only with aid to students. 

The inevitable effect of the presently noted developments—unless 
corrective measures are taken—will be that the private institutions 
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will eventually be forced to reject most applicants from homes of 
modest parental income, as they fight a losing battle against rising 
costs with scholarship funds inadequate to offset the escalator effect 
of these costs on tuition charges. Similarly, publicly supported insti- 
tutions will lose one of their primary qualities as the key to oppor- 
tunity for American youth. The resulting twofold stratification 
would limit the privately supported institutions largely to the children 
of the well-to-do and would eliminate many of the less affluent aspirants 
from publicly supported institutions as well, thereby creating a class 
distinction between the private and the public institutions on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, an equally obnoxious class distinction 
between those who go to college and those who, having the same 
abilities, do not go. Such a stratification, constric ting the educational 
opportunity of the less privileged, would be contrary to the whole 
purpose and genius of American higher education. It would be a flat 
denial of the democratic opportunity which education has symbolized 
and expressed. It would constitute a body blow to the self-reliance 
and initiative which have enabled the child of modest circumstances 
to fit himself through education to contribute fully to the general 
welfare. 


8. Presently available sources of aid to students are inadequate to 
maintain an acceptable degree of equality of educational opportunity 
Tuition rates increased between the years 1939 and 1947. Small 
percentages of the students enrolled in the latter year were being 
helped by scholarships and fellowships in the face of the rising tuition 
charges, and the aided students were receiving, on the average, small 
amounts. 

The available data indicate that tuition charges did not increase 
in the period under review at anything like the general rate of price 
increases. Educational institutions managed, on the average and 
with exceptions, to hold the line against rising tuition charges with 
remarkable effectiveness. On the other hand, the fact that increases 
in tuition costs did take place, ranging from 6.5 percent in medicine 
to 48.6 percent in education, means that there was a tendency for 
college matriculation and continuance in college to be influenced 
more by parental affluence than by student ability. On the average, 
throughout American higher education in the year 1946-47, only 5.5 
percent of the students enrolled were receiving aid in the form of 
scholarships and fellowships; and the average amount of the awards 
was only $187.16. 

4. There is a large reservoir of the highly gifted, and an even more numer- 
ous group of the better than average, who never get to college or 
university, primarily for financial reasons 

The full meaning of the foregoing facts can be seen when it is 
remembered that, while 113,425 students were in college and university 
with financial aid in 1946-47 about 20 times that number, who had the 
necessary abilities to do creditable college and univ ersity work, were 
not in college or university at all—because of the lack of financial aid. 
A general conclusion, supported by many specific research investiga- 
tions, is that at least half of the most capable members of high-school 
graduating classes do not continue their education beyond the high 
school. This is true at every level of scholastic ability above the 
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median point of the high-school class. Thus, for example, a Minnesota 
study states the case which other studies corroborate: 


The common assumption that all able high-school students almost without 
exception gravitate to college or university is not sound. For every graduate 
who ranked in the upper 10 percent of his high-school class and entered college, 
another graduate, who also ranked in the upper 10 percent, did not enter college. 
For every graduate who ranked in the upper 30 percent of his class and entered 
college, two graduates who ranked in the upper 30 percent did not enter college. 


Low parental income is the chief factor in preventing able students 
from attending college. The President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation concluded that this is the “single, most important” factor in 
the whole picture of higher educational opportunity. Every study of 
the relationship between parental income and college attendance of 
persons of equal academic abilities bears out the assertion of the 
President’s Commission. Thus, for example, the Goetsch study of 
superior students (top 15 percent) graduating from the high schools 
of Milwaukee, Wis., illustrates the findings which are generally cor- 
roborated by all other studies of the relationship between parental 
income and college attendance of persons having equal scholastic 
aptitude. The Milwaukee study shows a steady decrease in the per- 
centage of the highly gifted who continue beyond high school, at 
each successively lower stage of parental income. 

One further facet of the problem calls for comment. It is clear 
that by far the greatest total number of persons of excellent abilities 
are found in the homes of modest income. While it may be true that 
in any 100 children of professional people there will be a higher per- 
centage of gifted children than in an equal number of unskilled 
workers’ children, there are so many more hundreds of the latter in 
the total population that the net number of the highly gifted who 
come from the homes of moderate and low incomes is far greater 
than the net number who come from homes of higher income. The 
relative frequency of gifted children in the professional classes is 
higher; but only about 18 percent of the labor force can be classified 
as professional, semiprofessional, and managerial. Alongside this 
relatively small group of the population is the much larger group of 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, and the farm population. 
The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education emphasizes the truth with understatement when it says: 

The majority of gifted and superior children come from nonprofessional classes 
and from families of modest income. 

Such evidence as is available from tests indicates that the median 
intelligence level of children of professional people tends to be a 
little higher than that of children of parents classified as semiprofes- 
sional, and the median intelligence of children in each successively 
lower group in the occupational scale consistently runs a few points 
lower in the scale. However, it may be that part of this reported 
differential is due to the character of the tests which are used. 
Experiments have shown, for example, that when tests are devised 
using words and concepts familiar to the rural child, he shows a better 
achievement than he does on tests devised with the urban child in 
mind. But family income has very little predictive value for probable 
college success or for native ability. Studies reported in the Thirty- 
ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education 
show an inconsistent relation between parental income and child’s 
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intelligence, thus confirming the low predictive value of parental 
income for intelligence of children, as reported in other studies. In 
attempting to establish the degree of correlation between intelligence 
and various environmental factors, the studies reported in theT hirty- 
ninth Yearbook indicate that “income predicts intelligence less ade- 
quately than almost any other environmental variable used.”’ Inves- 
tigation appears to have proceeded far enough to warrant a tentative 
conclysion at the present stage of the inquiry : a child’s intelligence 
cannot be predicted by the size of his father’s bank account. 

Low income is, of course, not the only deterrent to college attend- 
ance, but many of the other deterrents are closely associated with 
lack of money. It will be time enough to conclude, on the basis of 
evidence, that the lower income families cannot contribuie a vastly 
increased number of superior college students, when the financial 
barrier to college attendance has been removed, and experience then 
shows that the gifted children are not to be found where present 
knowledge suggests that they are. The President’s Commission on 
Higher Education estimated that out of every 1,000 children finishing 
the fifth grade together, 320 have the abilities essential to a successful 
college career; but no more than 70 of these 320 persons have ever 
eraduated from college. The net loss of the able thus amounts to 
76 percent of those who, having college abilities, fail to enter upon and 
complete a college education. Making allowance for those who, even 
if they had the opportunity, mizht not care io pursue education beyond 
the high-school level, the Nation is faced with the fact that for every 
student presently enrolled in a college or university, there is at least 
one more, equally able and ambitious, who—mainly for financial 
reasons—is denied the opportunity tO pursue hizher education. 


I. Proposats BY MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


During the period, 1947-50 various bills proposing Federal aid to 
higher education were introduced in Congress. Representatives 
John Lesinski and Frank Savage, Senators William Langer, Wayne 
Morse, James Murray, and Claude Pepper, and other Members 
introduced Federal scholarship and/or student-loan bills. 

The bill sponsored by the Truman administration proposing to 
establish a program of Federal aid to students for higher education 
was introduced in 1950 by the chairmen of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


No action was taken on any of these bills. 
J. CHAPTER SUMMARY 


In 1947 the President’s Commission on Higher Education recom- 
mended establishment of a Federal program of general scholarships 
and fellowships, for the removal of economic barriers to the attain- 
ment of higher education by the Nation’s most competent and gifted 
youth. In the same year the President’s Scientific Research Board 
proposed establishment of a 
comprehensive Federal program for the assistance of undergraduate students * * * 
to pick up as the veterans’ program declines. 

Some months later the executive committee of the department of 
higher education of the National Education Association formulated 
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recommended principles for a national scholarship program, which a 
representative of the department had advocated before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor as early as in 1945. 

In messages to Congress in 1949 and 1950 President Truman urged 
enactment of provisions for a Federal system of general scholarships 
and fellowships. In his budget sent to Congress on January 9, 1950, 
the President included an item to initiate the proposed scholarship 
program. 

The report of the Task Force on Public Welfare of the Hoover 
Commission, submitted to Congress in 1949, contained a recommenda- 
tion favorable toward establishment of a Federal civilian scholarship 
system “designed somewhat along the lines of the present education 
of veterans.” In the spring of that year the National Students 
Association, through its executive committee, added its advocac y of 
a “civilian GI bill.’ Later in 1949 the American Council on Educa- 
tion proposed constituent principles and procedures for Federal 
scholarships which would be 


available to students in all types of colleges and universities. 


In consideration of these recommendations from various sources, 
tentative drafts of proposed Federal scholarship legislation, sup- 
ported by a 100-page memorandum prepared in the ‘United States 
Office of Education, were sent by the Federal Security Administrator 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. In 1950 the respective 
chairmen of the House and Senate committees dealing with education 
introduced the administration bill. No action was taken on this or 
aay of the other Federal scholarship bills introduced in the 82d and 

83d C ongresses. 





CHAPTER IV. CURRENT PROPOSALS AND RELATED 
STATEMENTS 


Since 1950 bills proposing various forms of Federal financial aid to 
students have been introduced in each Congress. 

_ As of the time of this writing President Eisenhower has not sent 
Congress a legislative proposal to establish a Federal student-aid 
program, as did President Truman. 

The White House Conference on Education (1955) devoted its 
deliberations to the problems of elementary and secondary rather than 
higher education. Several of the State conferences preceding the 
White House Conference did, however, concern themselves somewhat 
with the question of aid to students for higher education, particularly 
for the teaching profession. In December 1955, Representative 
Kenneth B. Keating (Republican, New York) announced that he had 
asked Secretary Marion B. Folsom of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to try to arrange a White House Conference 
on Higher Education.! 

Following is a review of some of the outstanding, recent proposals 
for Federal aid to students, and statements by prominent persons 
relating to such proposals. A digest of proposals expressed in bills 
introduced in the 84th Congress, Ist session, 1955, constitutes a sub- 
sequent section of this chapter. 


A. CoMMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


In a press conference on November 10, 1954, President Eisenhower 
said in substance, that in order to complete with the Soviet Union’s 
output of scientists, in quality and in quantity, our Federal Govern- 
ment could and possibly would have to establish scholarships.” 


B. STATEMENT BY PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE ADLAI STEVENSON 


Addressing the National Education Association in Chicago on July 
7, 1955, Adlai Stevenson proposed establishment of a limited program 
of national scholarships “for promising candidates who upon gradua- 
tion would undertake to give some years to teaching.” In addition, 
“to encourage outstandingly competent teachers,’ he suggested award- 
ing national scholarships to graduate students ‘for special teacher 
training,” or for “advanced work for already experienced teachers.” ® 
He did not express himself concerning the question of establishment 
of a general program of Federal financial aid to students. 


C, ProposaLs From THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The basic principle of Federa] assistance to students qualified to 
pursue higher education has been approved by the American Council 
on Education in various actions covering a span of nearly 10 years. 





1 Washington Star, December 4, 1955, p. A 21. 
2 Press conference as reported in the New York Times, November 11, 1954, p. 20. 
* Text of address in New York Times, July 7, 1955, p. 14 
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4] 


The earlier action by the council in favor of a Federal program of this 
kind has already been reviewed in this report. 

During 1954 and 1955, the council’s Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government revived consideration 
of the matter and concluded that it involves two separable problems: 
(1) a means of offsetting, for all qualified students if possible, the 
substantially increased cost of tuition and fees; and (2) a method of 


selecting and aiding highly qualified students from families not aided, 
or sufficiently aided, by a general program of the first type. 

A tax credit proposal to meet the first objective was worked out 
by three council committees and introduced as H. R. 4444 during 
the Ist session of the 84th Congress. At the time of this writing the 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal 
Government has not completed its formulation of specific recommen- 
dations concerning a Federal scholarship program.. However, a 6- 
month study of basic data has been completed as a first step toward 
revised policy recommendations regarding Federal scholarships. 

The proposal to meet the first-named objective is set forth in a 


detailed statement published by the council in 1955 entitled ‘A Pro- 
posed Tax Credit Plan to Aid Students in Institutions of Higher 
Learning.” Following are excerpts from this statement: 


The one fact concerning American manpower on which everybody agrees is 
that serious shortages exist in professions and vocations for which a college 
education is essential. The most comprehensive recent study, made by Dael 
Wolfle for the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, shows 
that the supply of college graduates to meet immediate needs is insufficient in 
the natural sciences, engineering, home economics, dentistry, medicine, nursing, 
school teaching, and college teaching, and that demands are increasing in social 
science and the humanities. Furthermore, it is noted that as the population 
increases the demand for professional workers increases at double the rate. 

With national security resting in the balance, the United States is less strong 
than it might, be, because, as Dr. Wolfle says, ‘‘it wastes the abilities of many 
of its most capable sons and daughters.’”’ His investigations show that of the 
students in the upper two-fifths of high-school graduating classes—a group 
of approximately 342,000 a year—only 51 percent enroll in college. He cites 
evidence indicating that of the remaining 49 percent, half are probably pro- 
hibited from continuing their education by lack of funds. 


The increasing cost of college education 

The financial hurdle to a college education grows higher each year, as colleges 
and universities, both publicly and privately supported, increase tuition and fees 
in a determined but usually unsuccessful effort to keep pace with the rising costs 
of instruction in the face of decreasing proportionate income from other sources. 
One recent study reported by Francis J. Brown in Educational Sociology shows 
an increase, in the decade 1942-43 to 1952-53, of 65 percent in tuition and fees 
of publicly supported institutions and 78 percent in privately supported institu- 
tions. Substantial further increases have been put into effect in many institutions 
since 1953. 

* * * * * * * 

General advantages of the tax credit proposal 


If substantial tax relief were given for student fees paid to tax-exempt public 
and private educational institutions, many parents would reappraise their financial 
ability to pay the costs of a child’s education and more children would have the 
advantage of the opportunities which our country is dedicated to keep open. 
Parents in the $8,000, $10,000, and $12,000 a year brackets, who now require 
partial scholarships to keep their children in college, would be able to forego these 
scholarship funds, thus making them available for those children coming from 
homes of lesser financial ability. Some institutions, without curtailing the support 
given to superior students from low-income homes, could conserve some of the 
operational funds now used for scholarships and make them available for faculty 
salaries and maintenance of plants, thus improving the quality of instruction. 
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The plan proposed, which has been studied, in several different forms, by numer- 
ous educational groups for more than a year, is based on a formula suggested by 
the resolutions committee of the taxation section of the American Bar Association 
at its 1954 convention. Briefly, the plan provides that 30 percent of student 
tuition and fees actually paid by the taxpayer be applied as a tax credit on the 
amount of income taxes otherwise payable. This means that all taxpayers who 
pay a given amount of tuition and fees would receive the same tax benefit in dollars, 
regardless of their income tax bracket 


ok *K 


Endorsement by educational organizations 

One obvious effect of the proposed student-aid plan is that the taxpayer sup- 
porting a student in a high-tuition institution would receive a larger tax credit 
than one supporting a student in a low-tuition institution. The result, encourage- 
ment of increased student enrollment in all types of institutions, is considered to 
be in the public interest. It helps to preserve the balance between private and 
public colleges and universities, and thus to continue to call on private sources to 
supply funds for endowment and current operations of private institutions. It is 
clearly desirable in the interests of American democracy that children of low- and 
middle-income families, as well as children of the well-to-do, have the opportunity 
to attend both private and public colleges and universities. For that reason, as 
well as for others advanced above, the plan here proposed is supported in principle 
by the Association of State Universities, the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Alumni Council, and other educational groups; and it has been spe- 
cifically endorsed in detail by three committees of the American Council on 
Education, which represents the entire range of public and private, low-tuition 
and high-tuition institutions existent in this country. 


A digest of the student-aid bill, H. R. 4444, a proposed amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code, appears in the following section of this 
chapter. 


)D. Proposat From THE ASSOCIATION FoR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The 10th Annual National Conference on Higher Education 
(sponsored by the Association for Higher Education) passed the 
following resolution on March 2, 1955: 


; 


RESOLUTION 1, TALENTED YouTH 


Whereas our democratic society demands the maximum development of the 
abilities of every individual; and 

Whereas the national welfare now needs especially the abilities of our most 
talented young people; and 

Whereas the most effective utilization of the abilities of these talented young 
people requires extended education of high quality beyond high school; and 

Whereas less than one-half of these young people now go to college and many 
do not graduate; and 

Whereas the failure of these young people to continue their formal education 
results from a complex of circumstances, principally lack of financial resources 
and adequate motivation: Be it 

Resolved, That the 10th National Conference on Higher Education request the 
Association for Higher Education to take steps to direct the attention of educators 
and of the public in general to the serious waste of the resources of youth with 
high abilities, and to take other appropriate steps looking toward the fuller realiza- 
tion of these presently underdeveloped abilities. 


On July 1, 1955, the executive committee of the Association for 
Higher Education adopted the following resolution: 


The association believes that the national welfare and the requirements of our 
democratic society demand the maximum development of the abilities of every 
individual, especially the abilities of our most talented young people. * * * 
Recognizing that lack of financial resources is one of the principal factors in the 
failure of these young people to continue their formal education, the association 
urges the use of Federal funds to establish a general scholarship program for 
talented youth. 
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E. PROPOSALS FROM STATE CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION, 1955 


Like the White House Conference on Education held late in 1955, 
the preceding State conferences on education were devoted to dis- 
cussion, and generally did not lead to adoption of resolutions or 
issuance of recommendations. However, many suggestions and in 
some cases formal recommendations emanated from the State con- 
ferences. Although the subject of Federal aid to students for higher 
education was not on the agenda for the conferences, some of the 

. ‘an : 
proposals relate to this question. The following are examples. 
The Arizona conference group recommended that— 


Governmental units, citize ns, and organizations should provide se hols urships to 
assist interested young people in preparing for the teaching profession.‘ 


One suggestion arising from the Oregon discussion was that a well- 
organized program, “similar to the GI bill” be established to enable 
qu ualified young people to become teachers.’ 


A specific suggestion emanating from the Montana conference was 
that a bill similar to the GI bill be introduced in C ongress providing 
that a student desirous of becoming a teacher would receive a monthly 
allowance for his teacher training. According to the proposal his debt 
to the Gove mene nt would be cancelable by teaching—25 percent the 
first year and 25 percent for each year thereafter, so that the entire 
debt would be a by 4 years of service as a teacher.® 

The subcommittee of the Hlinois Pre-White House Conference on 
Education, which considered this matter, reported the following 
recommendation: 


Studies of the origin of teachers indicate that middle- and upper-lower class 
families in the general economic scale supply the majority of candidates for 
teacher training. Since the shortages of teachers is acknowledged as a national 
emergency, and since the lack of candidates in training is due largely to lack of 
funds for college expenses, it is suggested that a national system of scholarships 
or financial grants be made available, under regulations providing (a) successful 
candidates chosen by examination, (b) choice of attending any accredited college 
for teacher training, (c) choice of area for which preparation is made, (d) sufficient 
financial grant to cover annual cost of tuition, fees, books and materials needed, 
and room and board, (e) loan repaid with equal time of service in a public school 
system, with privileges of leaves for interim circumstances.’ 


F. Proposat From tur NaAtionaL Epucation ASSOCIATION 


During the annual convention of the National Education Associa- 
tion in July 1955, the representative assembly of the association 
adopted a resolution calling for the use, in part, of revenues from 
federally controlled natural resources to finance scholarships to 
individuals in higher education institutions. The resolution reads as 
follows: 


The National Education Association believes that all rentals, royalties, and 
other sums payable under any lease of the outer Continental Shelf should be 
reserved by the Federal Government for appropriation to the States for assistance 
in financing an adequate salary schedule for teachers in public elementary and 
secondary schools, for scholarships to individuals in higher education institutions, 
and for research grants to colleges and universities * * *,8 


4 Report of the Arizona White House Conference on Education, 1955, p. 19. 

6 Report of the Oregon White House Conference on Education, 1955, p. 37. 

6 Report of the Montana White House Conference on Education, 1955, p. 24. 

7 Illinois Pre-White House Conference on Education, Reports of the Subcommittee, p. 47. 

8 NEA, Federal Legislative Policy as Defined in the Platform and Resolutions, September 1955, p. 6. 
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G. PrRoposaL RY REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. KEATING 


(Not introduced as a bill in the 84th Cong., 1st sess.) 

Upon the conclusion of the White House Conference on Education 
on December 3, 1955, Representative Kenneth B. Keating released to 
the press a statement setting forth his proposal for Federal offering of 
higher education opportunities in return for military service. The 
statement reads in part as follows: 


Although the little red schoolhouse has always been looked upon as the very 
foundation of our way of life, that is no longer so, at least not in the same sense. 
Our present security as a nation, and our hope of continued greatness and service 
to mankind in the future, have become overwhelmingly dependent on the quality 
of education at a higher level. Our cclleges, our graduate schools, and all the 
highly specialized and technical institutions that turn out scholars and researchers 
to probe the varied frontiers of knowledge have an importance that we are scarcely 
able to recognize, it has mushroomed so fast in the last decade or two. 

Some of the shortages of highly trained people, at critical points in our present 
national-defense organization, are perilous in the extreme, and the prospects 
for the years ahead are dismaying. Each year, a full half of the young people 
of superior ability who graduate from high school in the top fourth of their class 
do not go to college. This means that 200,000 of those best qualified for higher 
education miss out entirely. 

A college education costs hundreds, and usually thousands of dollars. Steadily 
rising costs, and more and more extensive courses of study assure that these 
costs will continue to go up, and even then will press many of our institutions of 
higher learning against the wall financially, besides. 

From best available information the U. 8. 8. R. caught up with the United 
States in the annual number of engineering graduates about 1952. The Soviets 
are training engineers and scientists at a rapidly increasing rate, now in the 
neighborhood of 75,000 per year, while we are standing still, graduating twenty 
to thirty thousand annually. This alone should be enough to indicate the 
outlines of what may soon become a grave national crisis. 

It is admittedly easier to point out the problem than to solve it. However, 
one possible solution, partial at least, is the extension of the so-called GI education 
benefits, so as to include not only the veterans of our two recent wars but also 
other young men and women who serve, voluntarily or through selective service, 
in our Armed Forces. Perhaps by offering higher education. opportunities on a 
generous and widespread basis, in return for military service rendered, we could 
encourage more qualified young people to go on with their educations, and at the 
same time increase the potential revenue to our colleges and universities without 
bogging down in the morass of direct Government subsidization. 

In this connection, one final observation seems appropriate: Let us remember 
that the most important, and most successful venture the Federal Government 
has ever made into the field of education pertained not to primary schools but to 
colleges, the so-called land-grant colleges which have enjoyed Federal aid and 
support ever since the Morrill Act of 1862. 


H. Proposat By GoverRNoR AVERELL HARRIMAN 
(Former Ambassador to the Soviet Union) 


Addressing the annual meeting of the United Parents Association 
in New York on December 10, 1955, Gov. Averell Harriman pro- 
posed establishment of a Federal scholarship program for qualified 
high-school students who otherwise would be unable to attend college. 
He said that he considered this the only answer to the Soviet Union’s 
outstripping the United States in output of scientists and engineers. 
In this connection he said: 

They (the Soviets) select those who have special talents and give them the 
privilege of higher education in fields in which they have aptitude. By contrast, 
we leave higher education to depend far too much on the accidents of family 
income. 
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In reference to opposition by some New Yorkers to Federal aid 
programs Governor Harriman said: 
I cannot understand this narrow point of view. Each of us is more than just a 
citizen of New York. We are also citizens of the United States. And the future 
of our country depends upon the adequate education of all our children.® 


I. Digest or Certain Britis INTRODUCED IN THE 84TH CONGRESS, 
Ist SESSION 


The following compilation contains full digests of certain bills 
devoted entirely or largely to legislation which would provide some 
form of Federal aid for the higher education of individual students. 
In some other cases the digests cover only those bill titles or sections 
which would make available some form of direct or indirect student 
assistance—the remainder of these bills being devoted to other matters. 
In general, bills which propose only to amend the veterans educational 
benefits program or other existing programs, or which are peripheral 
to the subject of this study, are not ine luded herein. 

Action taken on any one of these bills during the first session is 
stated following the digest or title. 


1. SCHOLARSHIP, FELLOWSHIP, AND STUDENT-LOAN BILLS 


a. House bills 


H. R. 33—Mr. Boland; January 5, 1955 (Education and Labor): 

Federal Scholarship Act: Creates a Federal Scholarship Fund 
and authorizes $10 million for fiscal 1954 and such sums as are 
necessary for succeeding years to make loans to students selected 
by State agencies in proportion to number of Members of House 
of Representatives from States which have accepted provisions 
of this act. For a student to be eligible for a loan, his State 
must designate a State agency, establish certain methods and 
standards for selection, and make certain deposits into the scholar- 
ship fund which amount shall not exceed 10 percent of aggregate 
amount of advances made to students from the State during 
preceding calendar year. Sets forth the procedure for application, 
approval, security, and the making of loans to eligible students. 
The Commissioner of Education may suspend a loan where he 
finds that a State has made selections on a discriminatory basis. 
Provides for loans up to $1,000 a year for the first 4 years in 
college grade studies, up to $1,500 a year for first 4 years of post- 
college studies, and for repayments of loans to begin the second 
year after advances have ceased. Assures all educational institu- 
tions where students attend on loans, freedom from interference 
from Federal or State Governments. 

H. R. 67. Mr. Bennett of Florida; January 5, 1955 (Armed Serv- 
ices): 

Directs the Secretary of Defense to establish an officer candi- 
date training program under which the United States shall pro- 
vide for the education of selected medical and dental students who 
agree to serve as doctors and dentists in the military services. Pro- 


® Harriman Urges United States Scholarships, New York Times, December 11, 1955, p. 57. 

10 Source: Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, Digest of Public General Bills and Selected 
Resolutions With Indexes, 84th Cong., Ist sess., No. 7, final issue, 1955. Italic added for purposes of this 
study. 
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vides that officer candidates may receive medical or dental train- 
ing under this act only at those civil schools which are designated 
by the Secretary as qualified to train doctors or dentists for the 
military services 

R. 95. Mr. Dinge ll; January 5, 1955 (Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce): 


Title I: Amends Public Health Service Act (U. S. C. 42:6A 
(I1)) to increase the number of trained personnel in medicine, 
nursing, dentistry, sanitary engineering, dental hygiene, hospital 
administration, and public health, by building new schools, and 
by attracting additional students through scholarships. (A) Speci- 
fies payments from $150 to $350 per student up to average past 
enrollment and from $800 to $2,400 for each student in excess 
of average past enrollment in professional and/or engineering 
schools, and from $50 to $200 per student for schools of nursing, 
to be paid for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, 1957, 
and 1958. Payments in any event shall not exceed 50 percent 
of the costs of instruction. Following June 30, 1957, aid shall be 
as determined by Congress in consideration of a health survey 
conducte e by the Surgeon General ms 

in ) Authorized such sums as necessary to the States 
on the maw of population and need to permit State agencies to 
award at least 2 scholarships and maintenance to students enter- 
ing the health professions. Each recipient of aid shall repay in 
service 1 year for every 2 academic years either in the medical 
service of the United States or in an area designated by the 
State agency as medically deficient. ; 


H. R. 286. Mr. Osmers: January 5 , 1955 (Education and Labor): 


Defense Scholarships Act of 1955: Establishes a system of 
scholarships for persons of unusual ability in the fields of engi- 
neering, physics, chemistry, and other sciences closely related to 
engineering, physics, or chemistry. Provides that the Com- 
missioner of Education shall, at least annually, conduct a com- 
petitive examination in each congressional district in each State 
and Territory for citizens of the United States, and who have 
completed their education through at least the 11th grade in 
order to determine eligible candidates for such scholarships. 
Provides that the Commissioner shall from time to time prepare 
and publish a list of educational institutions approved for at- 
tendance by individuals holding scholarships. Each individual 
who holds such scholarship, shall, so long as he holds such 
scholarship, be deferred from induction for training and service 
in the Armed Forces, and from training in the National Security 
Training Corps. 


H. R. 355. Mr. Donohue; January 5, 1955 (Education and Labor): 


Same digest at H. R. 33. 


H. R. 588. Mr. Teague of Texas; January 5, 1955 (Veterans’ 
Affairs) 


War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1955: Establishes 
an educational and training program for children of servicemen of 
the United States who died as a result of a disability ineurred in 
line of duty during World War II or the Korean service period. 
Limits the ages of such children while in traming to the period 
between the ages of 16 and 23 and limits the assistance to a period 
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in- of thirty-six months. Provides provisions for special rehabilita- 
ted tion training for retarded or handicapped children who would 
the have been eligible otherwise. Provides that those children who 

receive educational assistance under the Veterans’ Readjustment 
ion Assistance Act of 1952, ete., shall have such amount subtracted 
from the limit under this Act. 
6A Sets up procedural steps to be followed in obtaining such 
ne, assistance and provides for vocational counseling. Allows for 
‘tal the changing of programs by the student under certain conditions 
nd and for the discontinuance of the assistance for unsatisfactory 
Ci- progress. Sets such assistance and allowances at a sum of $110 
ast per month if pursued on a full-time basis and $55 per month if 
ess pursued on a half-time basis. Gives the Administrator regula- 
ing tory powers, etc., and makes numerous technical amendments. 
ne, H.R. 713. Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts; January 5, 1955 (Vet- 
57, erans’ Affairs): 
ent Grants $500 for not more than 4 years for the post high-school 
be education of minor children of deceased veterans suffering service- 
ray connected disabilities during World War II or the Korean 
hostilities. 
tes H. R. 1591. Mr. Metealf; January 6, 1955 (Interior and Insular 
to Affairs): 
er- Indian Higher Education Act of 1955: Enables the Commis- 
in sioner of Education under the supervision of the Federal Security 
cal Administrator to assist the States in providing scholarships to 
the colleges and universities for high school graduates of Indian blood. 
Such scholarships shall cover 90 percent of the total cost and 
: shall not exceed 25 per State for any fiscal year. 
of H. R. 2179. Mr. Powell; January 13, 1955 (Education and Labor): 
iwi- National Defense Scientific Education Act: Authorizes the Com- 
“to missioner of Education to grant scholarships for study, at the college 
ym- or graduate level, of subjects in the fields of engineering, physics, 
ym- chemistry, or similar scientific courses, in order to inerease the 
ate supply of trained scientific and technical personnel in the United 
ive States. Stipulates, that with respect to such scholarships: (1) 
in applicants must have comple ‘ted at least 11 vears of education; 
ps. (2) examinations shall be given in each State and the District of 
are Columbia not later than June 30, of each year; (3) awards shall 
at- be made on the basis of competitive examinations under standards 
ual established by the Commissioner; (4) no individuals shall be dis- 
ich criminated against on account of race, religion, color, race, sex, 
rice national origin, ancestry, or failure to obtain such scholarship 
‘ity in a prior vear; (5) the Commissioner shall approve the educa- 
tional institutions which individuals holding scholarships may at- 
yr): tend; (6) scholarships are eet to $2,000 for any individual in 
any academic year; and (7) scholarships are awarded for 1 year 
ns’ but may be rene wed by the Commissioner. 

Directs the Commissioner to transmit a list of the eligibles to 
hes Members of Congress, each Member to receive names of residents 
, of of his State. Authorizes each Member to select the names of 
an 50 eligibles which he represents back to the Commissioner, each 
od. of which shall then be entitled to receive a scholarship to be known 
iod as national defense scientific scholarships. Defers scholarship 


iod holders from military service for the duration of the scholarship. 
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{stablishes a 12-member Commission on National Defense 
Scientific Scholarships, (1) 8 members of which shall be appointed 
by the President (a) 1 from the Atomic Energy Commission, (b) 
1 from the National Science Foundation, and (c) 6 from private 
life, (2) 2, to be appointed by the President of the Senate from 
the membe rship of the Senate, and (3) 2, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House from the membership thereof. Compen- 
sates the members selected from private life at $50 per diem while 
engaged in official duties. Directs the Commission to advise and 
consult with the Commissioner with respect to the duties vested 
in him under the poreenans hereof. 


H. R. 2197. Mr. Sikes; January 13, 1955 (Foreign Affairs) : 


Latin American Stude nt E xchange Program Act: Authorizes 
the Secretary of State to provide for interchanges on a reciprocal, 
or other basis, between the United States and the countries of 
South and Central America of graduate students and under- 
graduate students who have completed at least 2 years of educa- 
tion above the secondary level. American students would be 
selected by the Secretary of State from applicants recommended 
by a board, designated the Board of Latin American scholarships, 
consisting of 10 members, appointed by the President. 


H. R. 2211. Mr. Thompson of New Jersey; January 13, 1955 
(Education and Labor). 


Student Aid Act of 1955: Authorizes annual appropriations 
for Federal scholarships beginning in fiscal 1956 with $32 million 
al increasing by $32 million each year until in fiscal 1959 the 
authorization shall be for $128 million, whereafter it shall remain 
the same unless the Congress change it. Provides that this 
money shall be used for certificates of scholarship awarded to 
high-school students in the several States for pursuit of higher 
education, without any discriminations as to sex, creed, race, 
etc. The State quota of these scholarships shall be determined 
as follows: One-half of the total number of scholarships shall 
be allotted among the States in percentages equal to the per- 
centage the State’s high-school graduates bear to the national 
total of high-school graduates for the year; and the remaining 
one-half shall be allotted in the proportion that the State’s 8 popu- 
lation between 19 and 21 bears to the national total population 
of that age. 

The recipients must (1) (a) have a certificate of graduation 
from a high school of that State or (6) if graduated from an out- 
of-State high school, have the course of studies recognized as 
adequate by their own State, (2) not be eligible for veterans’ 
educational training, (3) apply in accordance with State rules and 
(4) not have had any Federal scholarship under this or any other 
act vacated except for good cause. 

The State commission shall, in accordance with objective tests 
with other measures prescribed by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, make its selection on basis of intellectural capacity and finan- 
cial need. The scholarship stipend shall be uniform and not in 
excess of $800 a year. It shall have a duration not in excess 
of 4 years. The requirements for continuance during this time 


shall be (1) continued financial need, (2) full-time attendance, 
(3) no scholarship aid from other sources. The recipient may 
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attend any higher institution within or without the United 
States. 

Each State desiring to participate shall establish a commission 
on Federal scholarships and submit it to the Commissioner of 
Education for approval. The payments of scholarships under 
this act shall be by check payable to the individual recipient 
transmitted through the administration of the institution he is 
attending. 

Administration of this act shall be under the Commissioner 
of Education who in turn shall be responsible to the Federal 
Security Administrator. He shall consult with all agencies of the 
Federal Government with a view to coordinate all Federal 
scholarships; and shall be assisted by a National Council on 
Student Aid of 12 members with the Commissioner as Chairman 
to represent individual organizational, and professional interests. 

Authorizes $10 million for insurance of loans to students in 
higher institutions of learning. No loan in excess of $600 shall 
be made to any student in 1 year, nor shall the aggregate unpaid 
balance exceed $2,400. Reimbursement under the insurance 
shall not be in excess of 80 percent of the unpaid balance of the 
loan including interest accrued at the time of default. Eligi- 
bility of lenders shall be determined by certification by the 
State commission; loans shall be insurable whether from funds 
fully owned or from trust funds of the lenders. 

Eligibility of students shall depend on: (1) full-time educational 
work; (2) the signing of a note or other agreement, payable by 
installments commencing the fourth year after student ceases to 
devote full time to study; (3) requires full payment plus interest 
within 6 years after payments begin; (4) until such date of com- 
mencement carrier interest at a rate not exceeding the average 
market rate of Treasury obligations by 1 percent, or after com- 
mencement, not exceeding such rate by more than 2 percent; 
(5) permits acceleration and (6) contains any necessary terms 
stipulated by the Commissioner. 

Certificates shall be issued under this title and upon default, 
death, or disability of the borrower, prior to any enforcement 
proceedings, the beneficiary shall inform the Commissioner who 
shall pay off such insurance and be subrogated to the rights of 
the insured against any security given for the loan. Premiums 
and all other funds acquired by the Commissioner under these 
operations shall be deposited in a revolving fund in the Treasury. 
Five hundred thousand dollars is authorized for initial establish- 
ment of this fund. 


H. R. 3458. Mr. Priest; February 2, 1955 (Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce): 


Title IV: Professional Health Personnel Training Act of 1966: 
Authorizes the Surgeon General to establish and maintain trainee- 
ships, in the Public Health Service and elsewhere, (1) for 
training of professional nurses to teach in the various fields of 
nurse training (including practical nurse training) or to serve 
in an administrative capacity in the various fields of nursing, and 
for graduate or specialized training in public health for doctors, 


engineers, nurses, and other professional health personnel, and 
(2) to provide such traineeships through grants to public or other 
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nonprofit institutions. Jncludes in such traineeships stipends and 
allowance 8. 

Hearings held in March 1955. 

H. R. 3695. Mr. Patterson; February 7, 1955 (Atomic Energy): 

Establishes Congressional research scholarships for under- 
graduate or graduate study in the basic sciences relating to any 
of the types of activities specified in section 3la of the Atomic 
Re nergy Act of 1954. 

R. 3720. Mr. Wolverton; February 7, 1955 (Interstate and 

Ben ign C ommerce): 

Same digest as H. R. 3458. 

H. R. 4645. Mr. Bennett of Florida; March 7, 1955 (Armed 
Services) : 

Armed Forces Medical Scholarship Act of 1955: Facilitates 
the procurement of doctors of medicine and doctors of dentistry 
for the Armed Forces by providing grants and scholarships for 
education in the medical and dental professions. Sets out quali- 
fications for such scholarships such as (1) a citizen of the United 
States; (2) agreement in writing under oath to complete the 
requirements for graduation, and to serve in the Armed Forces 
ete. Selected students shall receive $133 per month while under 
regularly scheduled instruction or training in a school of medicine 
or ase ‘hool of dentistry. Declares that the scholarships authorized 
by this act shall be provided for by contracts with educational 
institutions, approved by the Secretary of Defense, offering 
degrees in such professions. Such scholarships shall be estab- 
lished, awarded, continued, or discontinued, and the purposes of 
this act effectuated pursuant to such regulations as the Secretary 


shall prescribe. Requires selected students to meet certain 
obligations such Aas acceptance of | Reserve commission nm the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force, ete. Authorizes necessary appro- 


priations. 
H. R. 5176. Mr. Radwan; March 23, 1955 (Foreign Affairs) : 

Foreign Service Scholarship Training Program Act: Sets up 
the Fore Lyn Service scholarsh ip training program designed to pro- 
vide the Foreign Service with a more constant flow of qualified 
candidates representing the different segments of American life. 
Provides that candidates for such scholarships be chosen from 
all the States of the Union, the Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, after the passage of examinations prescribed by the 
Secretary of State. All qualified candidates would be enlisted 
into a 2-year training program at the end of their sophomore year 
of college and offered a Federal grant of $900 a year to permit 
them to complete their studies at an accredited institution of 
higher learning of their own choice. 

Requires them, in order to remain eligible for the second veal 
of the program, to maintain their standing in the upper 25 percent 
of their class. Requires appointees to agree to serve in the 
Service, if finally eligible for appointment to it, for a period of 
: years. Provides that two-thirds of such appointments be made 
by the President and Members of Congress. 

H. R. 5422. Mr. Elliott; March 31, 1955 (Education and Labor): 

Same digest as H. R. 2211. 
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H. R. 5648. Mrs. Frances P. Bolton; April 19, 1955 (Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce): 


Professional Nurse Personnel Training Act of 1955: Authorizes 
the Surgeon General (1) to establish and maintain traineeships, 
in the Service and elsewhere, for training of professional nurses to 
teach in the various fields of nurse training (including practical 
nurse training) or to serve in administrative or supervisory 
capacities in the various fields of nursing, and (2) to provide such 
traineeships through grants to public and ate nonprofit institu- 
tions. Traineeships “established pursuant to these provisions 
shall include such stipends and allowances (including travel and 
subsistence expenses) as the Surgeon General deems necessary. 


_R. 6176, Mr. Powell; May 11, 1955 (Education and Labor 


Same digest as H. R. 2179. 


H. R. 6304. Mr. Poage; May 17, 1955 (Education and Labor) : 


College Students’ Loan Act: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make loans to assist students 
in pursuing courses at colleges and universities in the United States. 
Declares that not more than $1,500 shall be advanced to any 
student under this act in any fiscal year. Provides that the loan 
shall bear interest from the date the borrower leaves school at 
the rate of 3 percent per year on the outstanding balance, and on 
an overdue and unextended balance the interest rate shall be 
percent per year. Further provides prepayment privileges. 


R. 7800. Mr. Priest; August 1, 1955 (Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce): 


Aviation Incentive Movement Act of 1956: Creates through a 
system of contests, programs, and scholarships, a reservoir of civil 
personnel trained in all phases of aviation to meet civilian needs 
and to provide standby personnel for needs of national de ke nse, 
Provides that the Secretary of Commerce shall prepare and carry 
out a national plan to capture and hold the interest of American 
youth in careers in aviation, through cooperation with States, 
local governmental units, and national, regional, and local 
organizations. Authorizes sums not to exceed $15 million for 
each fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1955, to carry out ¢his 
act. 


.R. 7839. Mr. Davidson; August 2, 1955 (Education and Labor) : 


Edueational Scholarship Act of 1955: Establishes a program of 
scholarships for students in higher education to be administered 
by the Commissioner of Education under the supervision and 
direction of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Requires the Commissioner to make regular studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports of the program. Prohibits any Federal control 
over the curriculum or program of instruction of any educational 
institution or over its administration or personnel. Provides 
that all scholarships shall be awarded without regard to sex, 
creed, race, color, national origin, or residence of such individuals. 
Provides that the scholarships be awarded after the holding of 
competitive examination to be conducted by the Educational 
Testing Service, of Princeton, N. J. Provides for the payment 
of allowances and defers individuals from military duty under 
the Draft Aet while in school, but requires male students to 
serve in a ROTC unit. 
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b. Senate bills 


S. 296. Mr. Langer; January 10, 1955 (Labor and Public Welfare): 
Directs the Commissioner of Education to make loans up to 
$1,000 to all United States citizens desiring a college education 
who have completed high schoo] or its equivalent and who make 
an application for such loan. The application shall contain (1) a 
statement that the applicant has not ‘heretofore received a loan 
under this act; (2) the course of study to be undertaken; (3) a 
statement that the loan is necessary and will be used to defray 
cost thereof; and (4) a certificate from an institution that the 
applicant has been accepted. The loan is to be made without 
security, except the execution of a promissory note made payable 
to the United States which shall mature in 15 years at an interest 
rate of 1 percent. Provides a $50 million revolving fund to 
carry out the provisions of the act and prohibits the discrimina- 
tion against any person because of race, color, or creed. Pro- 
hibits the Commissioner to exercise any influence or supervision 
over the applicant or the educational institution involved. 
. 338. Mr. Smathers; January 11, 1955 (Foreign Relations): 
Provides for a more extensive student exchange program on a 
reciprocal basis with the Latin American countries. Authorizes 
the Secretary of State to conduct this program on a graduate 
student and an undergraduate student basis where the under- 
graduate student has completed at least 2 years of education 
above the secondary basis. Provides for the interchange of books, 
periodicals and other publications relating to education. Sets 
up a Latin American Scholarship Board composed of 10 members. 
Gives the Board the duties of making a selection of American 
students accepted for study in various Latin American countries, 
as well as making recommendations to the Secretary of State 
concerning the operation and administration of the exchange 
program. Authorizes cooperation between other State agencies, 
including the Secretary of Commerce and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board with a view toward utilizing surface and air transportation 
facilities which are recipients of subsidies from the United States 
in connection of transportation of students. Authorizes the 
appropriation of $5 million for the first year and necessary sums 
thereafter. 
S. 886. Mr. Smith of New Jersey and others; February 1, 1955 
(Labor and Public Welfare): 
_ Same digest as H. R. 3458. 
S. 980. Mr. Cotton; February 8, 1955 (Labor and Public Welfare): 
Defense Scholarships Act of 1955: Directs the Commissioner of 
Education to conduct annually a competitive examination open 
to all eligible citizens of the United States with a view of deter- 
mining ability and aptitude in the fields of engineering, physics, 
or chemistry. All persons passing the grade shall become eligible 
for a scholarship as follows: (1) The four individuals in each 
congressional district making the highest grade shall be eligible 
for a defense scholarship; (2) the next four persons in each con- 
gressional district not eligible under (1) with each State to have 
a number equal to the number of members it has in the House 
and the Senate; and (3) the names of the 400 making the highest 
grades in the country not eligible for a scholarship under (1) and 
(2) shall be eligible for a defense scholarship. 
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Each person eligible for a defense scholarship shall be granted 
a scholarship for study at the college or graduate level of fields in 
science. Such scholarships shall be for a period of 1 year with 
privilege of renewal if the Commissioner thinks it warranted. 
Requires certain reports to be made by the Commissioner on the 
progress of the program, Limits such scholarship to $1,000 per 
pupil per year. Also provides a subsistence allowance of 
$1,000 per year for each person on the scholarship. Exempts 
persons holding defense scholarships from induction for training 


and service in the Armed Forces as long as such scholarships are 
held. 


S. 1444. Messrs. Russell and Saltonstall (by request); March 15, 
1955 (Armed Services): 


Same digest as H. R. 4645. 


S. 1859. Mr. Humphrey; May 2, 1955 (Labor and Public Welfare): 


Emergency Public Health Training Act of 1955: Modifies the 
Public Health Service Act (U.S. C. 42:64 (11)) so as to increase 
the number of trained public health personnel, by building new 
schools, and by attracting additional students through scholarships. 
Authorizes appropriations of $1 million and specifies payments 
equal to 15 percent of the amount determined by the Surgeon 
General to be the basic operating cost of graduate instruction in 
public health schools, an additional $500 for graduate full-time 
students regularly enrolled in excess of 30 students, and an 
additional $500 per each student enrolled in excess of average past 
enrollment be made for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1954, and each of the 4 succeeding years. Limits such payments 
to 50 percent of the costs of instruction. Authorizes $1 million 
per year for 4 years to build new facilities, to enlarge existing 
ones, and to purchase equipment, not more than 50 percent of 
the cost to come from Federal funds. To receive aid a school 
must provide assurance to the Surgeon General and it will con- 
tinue for at least 10 years, and must not impose unreasonable 
restrictions against out-of-State students. Authorizes such sums 
as necessary to permit scholarships and maintenance to students 
entering the health professions. Regulations shall be made only 
after obtaining the advice and recommendations of the National 
Advisory Health Council. 


S. 2379. Mr. Payne and others; June 30, 1955 (Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce): 


Grants the Secretary of the Interior an annual sum of $555,000 
to make grants to public and nonprofit universities and colleges 
in the several States and Territories of the United States for 
educational causes of interest and benefit to the fishing industry 
(including the establishment of scholarships). Makes an annual 
appropriation of $375,000 available to the Vocational Education 
Act available for vocational education in the fishery trades and 
industry. 


2. OTHER BILLS (PROPOSING DIRECT OR INDIRECT AID FOR THE HIGHER 


EDUCATION OF INDIVIDUALS) 


a. House bills 
H. R. 69. Mr. Bosch; January 5, 1955 (Foreign Affairs) : 


Directs the Secretary of State to establish a United States Foreign 
Service Academy under the supervision of the State Department. 
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The President shall appoint a Superintendent in charge of the 
Academy who shall have immediate direction thereof. A board 
of visitors, consisting of 5 members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate, 10 members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, and 5 State Governors, shall be appointed each 
year. Directs the Board of Visitors to inquire into i alain 
concerns, to report to C ongress recomme ndations on Acade Tmy 
matters, and to visit the Academy annually. Expenses of Board 
members shall include actual travel expenses plus $20 per day for 
the annual visit. 

The faculty shall consist of the Superintendent, dean of faculty 
and department heads enumerated herein, to be appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of the Senate; assistant 
instructors shall be appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Appointments shall be made by the Secretary of State. Not 
more than 5 nor less than 3 candidates shall be appointed from 
each State, and alternatives shall be selected by the Governor in 
the event the principal candidate does not pass the entrance 
examination; physical requirements shall be prescribed by the 
Superintendent. 

Admission shall be limited to men and women who are native- 
born citizens, who are between 18 and 25 and who have at least 2 years 
of college or university training. They may be appointed, on 
sraduation, to the Foreign Service without taking the Foreign 
Service examination now required. Preference in making original] 
appointme nts of permanent officers in the Foreign Service shall 
be given to graduates of the Academy. 

Instructors shall be on the same footing as to retirement from 
active services as officers of the Army and Navy. 

Taking and subscribing to an oath is prerequisite to admission. 

Directs that a candidate shall e gage to serve 10 years in the 
United States Fore Lgn Service ajte) com ple tion of his yea) COUPrSE 
at the Acad my. 

Salaries shall be fixed by the Secretary of State except that the 
Superintendent shall receive $15,000 per annum; students shall 
receive $1,000 per annum together with room, board, and traveling 
expenses, 

H. R. 439. Mr. Hinshaw; January 5, 1955 (Iaterstate and Foreign 
Commerce) : 

Aviation Training Act of 1955: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to train civilian pilots, technicians, and others, and to 
enter into contracts with approved schools obligating the United 
States to pay for not exceeding 76 percent of such training cost. 
The numbers and categories of such trainees shall be determined 
by him after consultation with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Labor, the National Security Resources Board, and 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. He may contract for the 
furnishing of such services in accordance with powers vested in 
him by the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, and without public 
advertisement of requests for bids if he so desires. Provides 
that 5 percent of the trainees shall be selected from applicants 
other than high school and college students; no person shall be 
accepted for training unless he furnishes assurance that he will 
engage in or remain available for aviation employment upon 
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completion of training; and that public or private institutions 
presenting such training be adequately qualified by appropriate 
Federal and State authorities. Imposes a penalty of $5,000 fine 
and/or imprisonment for 2 years for filing any false statement 
hereunder. Makes authorizations to carry out the purposes, etc. 


H. R. 595. Mr. Van Pelt; January 5, 1955 (Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries) : 


Directs the Secretary of Commerce to maintain a Merchant 
Marine Academy at Kings Point, N. Y., for instruction and prep- 
aration for service in the merchant marine of persons nominated 
to the Academy by Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives. Such cadets shall be appointed midshipmen 
in the Naval Reserve and shall be commissioned as ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve upon graduation from the Academy and receive 
such pay and allowances as midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy {amending U. 8. C. 46:1126]. 

R. 823. Mr. Mack of Washington; January 5, 1955 (Foreign 


Establishes a United States Academy of Foreign Service to provide 
a trained force for the Foreign Service of the United States. The 
management of the Academy shall be invested in a board of 
trustees which shall consist of the Secretary of State, two mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, appointed by the Vice President, 
and two members of the House of Representatives, appointed by 
the Speaker. Terms of service shall be 2 years. The faculty 
shall consist of the president of the Academy, receiving not more 
than $20,000 a year and such deans, professors, etc., as are neces- 
sary. The faculty members shall be chosen by a committee of 
12 educators chosen by the Secretary of State and representing 
each Federal Reserve district. The course of study at the Acad- 
emy shall extend over 4 vears. The course of studies shall include 
necessary higher studies, plus the privilege of temporarily assign- 
ing any student to the Military or Naval Academy to learn mili- 
tary observation. Appropriate degrees may be conferred. The 
number of students shall not be less than one for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress, but may be more. Appointment 
shall be made by a method comparable to that regulating appointment 
to the Military Academy. Admission shall be limited to men and 
women who are native-born citizens, who are between 20 and 25, 
and who have at least 2 years of college or university training. 
They may be appointed, on graduation, to the Foreign Service 
without taking the foreign service examination now required. 
They may serve in other departments and capacities. Every 
Foreign Service Academy graduate must be assigned to service 
in the United States 1 year out of every 5 that he serves the Gov- 
ernment. 


H. R. 1838. Mr. Rodino; January 10, 1955 (Ways and Means): 


Permits as a deduction from gross income of all expenses in- 
curred by a taxpayer for the education of a dependent attending 
a college or university in excess of the amount allowed normally 
as a dependents exemption. 


H. R. 2019. Mr. Multer; January 11, 1955 (Ways and Means): 


Permits as a deduction for income tax purposes the expenses 
paid by a taxpayer for the education of a dependent attending a 
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college or university which exceed the amount allowed normally 
as an exemption for such dependent [amending Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, sec. 151]. 

H. R. 2569. Mr. Chelf; January 20, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Increases taxpayer’s exemption for dependents to $1,000 (now 
$600); allows $1,800 exemption for dependent children under 21 
during attendance at a business school, college, or university. 

H. R. 2838. Mr. Ford; January 24, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Permits taxpayers to treat as charitable contributions, pay- 
ments of tuition for the attendance of their children at a primary 
or secondary school conducted on a religious basis [amending 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, sec. 170 (c ) (2)]. 

H. R. 3088. Mr. Bonner; January 26, 1955 (Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries): 

Same digest as H. R. 595. 

H. R. 3318. Mr. Keogh; January 31, 1955 (Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries): 

Same digest as H. R. 595. 

H. R. 3931. Mr. Patterson; February 10, 1955 (Ways and Means) : 

Allows a tax deduction for tuition paid for college students 
equal to 30 percent of the aggregate amount so paid [amending 
Public Law 591, 83d Cong., ch. I, subch. B, pt. VII]. 

H. R. 4003. Mr. Fino; February 14, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Permits a taxpayer to deduct tuition expenses paid by him for 
the education of his children at any school or other educational 
institution. Effective January 1, 1955 [amending Public Law 
591, 83d Cong., ch. 1]. 

H. R. 4444. Mr. Jackson; February 25, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Allows a credit against tax to the extent of 30 percent of the 
payments by the taxpayer to one or more educational institutions 
during the taxable year for the cost of education above the 12th 
grade of the taxpayer and of any other person or persons. Limits 
credit so allowed to a maximum $450 for education of the taxpayer 
or any other person. Reduces amount of payments by taxpayer 
in case of fellowship, scholarship, or grants under certain cir- 
cumstances [amending Public Law 59, 83d C ong., ch. I, subch. A, 
pt. IV (a)]. 

H. R. 4750. Mr. Vanik; March 8, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Provides that an individual may deduct from Federal income 
taxes amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain public and private 
institutions of higher education for the education of any depend- 
ent of such individual [amending Public Law 591, 83d Cong., 
ch. 1}. 

H. R. 5152. Mr. Thompson of New Jersey; March 22, 1955 (Ways. 
and Means):: 

Allows a credit against tax to the extent of 30 percent of the 
payments by the taxpayer to educational institutions during the 
taxable year for the cost of tuition and fees above the 12th grade 
of the taxpayer and of any other person or persons. Provides for 
an adjustment for scholarships and educational allowances. 
Effective January 1, 1955 [amending Public Law 591, 83d Cong., 
ch. I). 

H. R. 5429. Mr. McCarthy; March 31, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Allows a credit against tax equal to 30 percent of the aggregate 
amount paid, the credit not to exceed $450 in any taxable year, 
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for tuition or fees to institutions of higher education, attending 
such institution on a full-time basis, for the taxpayer or any 
other individual, attending such institution on a full-time basis, 
at a level above the 12th grade, adjustment being made for 
scholarships and certain allowances [amending Public Law 591, 
83d Cong., ch. I]. 

H. R. 5879. Mr. Dodd; April 27, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Permits a tax credit under the Internal Revenue laws of 30 
percent of payments made to a public or private educational 
institution of higher learning with a limit of $450 for the educa- 
tion of any one person [amending Public Law 591, 83d Cong.]. 

H. R. 6043. Mr. Bonner; May 5, 1955 (Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries) : 

Same digest as H. R. 595. Passed House May 17, 1955. 
Senate Report 1090, July 22, 1955. 

H. R. 6097. Mr. Flood; May 9, 1955 (Foreign Affairs): 

Same digest as H. R. 69. 

H. R. 6165. Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts; May 11, 1955 (Armed 
Services): 

Armed Forces Science Academy Act—Establishes in the 
Department of Defense a United States Armed Forces Science 
Academy to train selected persons for service as scientists and 
engineers with the Armed Forces. Directs the Secretary of 
Defense to determine the location of the Academy by selecting 
a commission to decide the site. Provides for the construction 
of buildings, selection of personnel, and the appointment of 
students. 

H. R. 6506. Mrs. Kelly of New York; May 26, 1955 (Ways and 
Means): 

Provides a 30-percent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain public and private 
institutions of higher education. 

H. R. 6912. Mr. Williams of New Jersey; June 20, 1955 (Ways 
and Means): 

Provides a 30-percent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to public and private institu- 
tions of higher education [amending Public Law 591, 83d Cong.]. 

H. R. 6978. Mr. Hillings; June 22, 1955 (Ways and Means): 

Provides a 30-percent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to public and private institu- 
tions of higher education [amending Public Law 591, 83d Cong.]. 


b. Senate bills 
S. 781. Mr. Capehart; January 27, 1955 (Armed Services): 

Armed Forces Medical Academy Act—KEstablishes in the De- 
partment of Defense a United States Armed Forces Medical 
Academy to train selected persons for service as doctors with the 
Armed Forces. Provides for the construction of a medical acad- 
emy. Limits the number of cadets at the Academy to 600 at 
any one time. Provides for a cadet quota system. The course 
of instruction at the Academy shall be 4 years, and shall meet 
the requirements established for accrediting medical schools, with 
special emphasis on military medicine. Grants each cadet, upon 
graduation from the Academy, a commission in the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force. Authorizes appropriations. 
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S. 967. Mr. Lehman and others; February 8, 1955 (Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce): 
Same digest as H. R. 595. 
S. 1778. Mr. Wiley; April 25, 1955 (Finance): 

Provides a 30-percent credit against the individual income tax 
for amounts paid as tuition or fees to certain public and private 
institutions of higher education. 

Senate Joint Resolution 48. Mr. Chavez; February 21, 1955 
(Armed Services) : 

Women’s Armed Services Academy Act—Establishes in the 

Department of Defense a United States Women’s Armed Services 

Academy for the instruction and preparation for military services 
of selected women who shall be known as armed services cadettes. 
Authorizes the Secretary of Defense to (1) acquire land from other 
Government agencies, (2) prepare plans, specifications, and de- 
signs in order to equip and construct such Academy, etc. Pro- 
vides that each Senator and Representative shall nominate not 
to exceed 10 persons who shall be eligible to take a competitive 
examination which shall be held annually. Authorizes necessary 
appropriations. Further authorizes the Secretary of Defense to 
determine the location of the Academy. 


J. SUMMARY OF CURRENT PROPOSALS 


On November 1954 President Eisenhower said that our Federal 
Government could and possibly would have to establish scholarships 
for higher education in the sciences. In July 1955 Presidential can- 
didate Adlai Stevenson proposed F ederal schol: arships for prospective 
teachers. 

The American Council on Education is currently sponsoring a 

‘‘proposed tax credit plan to aid students in institutions of higher 
learning.’”’ The Council is considering a revision of its earlier polic: y 
recommendations for a Federal scholarship program. 

Representatives of the Association for Higher Education have for 
many years supported proposals for Federal scholarships. The exec- 
utive committee in 1955 formally urged establishment of a general 
Federal scholarship program for ti alented youth. 

Several suggestions for a GI bill for prospective teachers emanated 
from State conferences which preceded the White House Conference 
on Education in 1955. 

The representative assembly of the National Education Association 
in 1955 called for the use, in part, of revenues from federally controlled 
natural resources to finance scholarships for college and university 
students. 

In December 1955 Representative Kenneth B. Keating gave the 
press a formal statement proposing Federal extension of opportunities 
for higher education in return for military service. 

Gov. Averell Harriman, former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
has proposed Federal scholarships as an answer to the Soviet’s ex- 
ceeding the United States in production of scientists and engineers. 

Over 50 bills proposing legislation which would provide some direct 
or indirect Federal aid to students for higher education were intro- 
duced in the 1st session of the 84th Congress. Some propose a broad 
program of Federal scholarships and other student assistance. Others 
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propose scholarships only for certain groups, such as members of the 
health professions. Some propose aid in the form of loans. Others 
propose aid for study only in certain subject fields, such as national 
defense or in only certain places, such as the Latin American countries. 

Some of the most recent proposals, expressed in bills and otherwise, 
are reviewed in the first chapter of this report; but this study does not 
deal with all student-aid and related bills introduced in the 2d session 
of the 84th Congress. 

Altogether the pending proposals vary widely. A somewhat 
detailed review, such as is given in this chapter aad also in chapter I, 
is necessary for a full comprehension of the nature and scope of the 
bills and other proposals dealt with herein. 


78958—56——-5 








CHAPTER Vv. DIGEST OF RELATED STUDIES 
A. INTRODUCTION 


This chapter sets forth some of the principal facts and conclusions 
found in certain recent studies which bear important relationships 
to the question of Federal financial aid to students for higher educa- 
tion. The chapter does not include critical review of these studies, 
nor description of them except to the extent deemed desirable for 
‘dentification or other essential purposes of this report. 

In the instances in which an included study has not yet been 
published and is not generally available at the time of this writing, 
such information is civen herein. 

The included studies partake more of the nature of basic historical 
or statistical reports rather than arguments for or against the specific 
‘ssue of Federal aid to atudents. Chapter V1 of this report sets forth 
and summarizes the arguments pro and con on this subject. 


B. AMERICA’S RESOURCES OF SPECIALIZED TALENT 


(With the aid of grants from the Rockefeller Foundation totaling 
$240,000, this study was carried out by the Commission on Human 
Resources and Advanced Training, appointed by the conference board 
of Associated Research Councils. The report, prepared by Dael 
Wolfie, director of the commission, Was published by Harper & Bros., 


New York, in 1954. as a volume of 332 pages.) 


DIGEST 


There is an unquestioned trend toward increase of specialization, 
with its accompanying demand for highly trained manpower in all 
fields. The size of future college graduating classes is the best single 
index of the future supply of such manpower. 

It is expected that the number of college graduates will rise from 
about 270,000 in 1955 to about 590,000 in 1970. Nevertheless within 
the next few years there will probably be shortages of scientists, 
engineers, teachers, doctors, nurses, and specialists in some othe! 
fields. By about 1960 some of these shortages may be overcome by 
increases in number of college graduates. If the Nation maintain: 
a high level of economic activity the shortages will contine mucl 
longer. 

Generally college training _particularly in the liberal arts—pro 
duces a body of educated workers sufficiently flexible in skill an 
interest to move into fields in which the demands and rewards at 
great. This flexibility is a major national asset. 

The United States wastes 2 large percentage of its most valuabl 
human resources. Although most potentially good college studen! 
finish high school, the loss thereafter, through lack of further educ: 
tion, is large. Of all our high school graduates, less than half of th 
upper 25 percent in scholastic ability ever graduate from colleg 
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Only 6 out of 10 of the top 5 percent do so. Thus our society loses 
the beneficial services which many of our brightest youths could 
perform if educated to the full extent of their capabilities. 

The intellectual ability of the average college graduate is markedly 
superior to that of the average nongraduate. However, there is much 
overlapping, particularly because of the fact that many bright people 
never attend college. The Nation is producing enough persons com- 
petent for higher education to meet the demands for specialization 
in all fields. 

Development of plans for better utilization of educated workers of 
all ages and both sexes is possible and would be socially profitable. 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN FepEerAL Arp to CoLLEGE STUDENTS 


(This historical study by Helen Brookshire appears in the 29th 
discussion and debate manual of ve National University Extension 
Association, published September 1, 1955—vol. I, pp. 57-62. 


DIGEST 


Experience with a broad program of Federal aid to individual 
students occurred during the decade 1933 to 1943. This program, 
established to relieve emergency needs, was administered principally 
by the National Youth Administration. 

Early during the depression of the 1930’s hundreds of students were 
compelled to withdraw from the Nation’s colleges and universities for 
economic reasons. It became evideat that many colleges would be 
forced to close if the student withdrawals continued. Hence the 
number of highly trained professional workers would decrease, and 
there would be a greater number of competitors in the overcrowded 
lower levels of labor. 

On the basis of a successful experiment at the University of Minne- 
sota, in 1933 the Federal Emergency Relief Administration began allo- 
cating funds to nonprofit educational institutions for employment of 
students on part-time jobs. By the academic year 1934-35 over 
100,000 students were receiving such Federal assistance. 

In 1935 the administration of the program was transferred to the 
National Youth Administration and the aid was extended to include 
public school students over 16 years of age. The NYA established 
various criteria for eligibility of students to receive Federal payments. 

There was a wide range in types of work performed by the students. 
These included such activities as: (1) construction, repair, and re- 
modeling of public buildings and equipment, (2) landscaping and 
improvement of public grounds, (3) library services and book repair, 
and (4) research, statistical, a survey projects. There was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction over the program due to lack of sufficient 
funds to help even a majority of the needy students, and lack of jobs 
related to the students’ fields of study. In general, however, college 
authorities seemed pleased with the NYA program. 

During the period from 1935 to 1943 over 2,134,000 different 
students obtained Federal financial aid through the NYA. The 
peak of the program was reached in the academic year 1939-40 
during which 748,000 students received Federal assistance. Of this 
number 188,000 were college undergraduate and graduate students. 


? 


D. BackGrounpD For A NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP PoLicy 


(This work by Dr. Elmer D. West consists principally of a com- 
pilation of excerpts from many other published studies on several 
topics relevant to the formulation of a national scholarship policy. 
The work also summarizes the extracted material on these topics, 
describes certain studies in progress, and suggests additional studies 
needed. One section presents arguments concerning several sub- 
sidiary issues. An extensive bibliography concludes the book. It 


was published by the Americ an Council on Education early in March 
1956.) 
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DIGEST 


There is a critical nationwide shortage of well-educated manpower 
in many fields. Nevertheless, available data show that large numbers 
of the Nation’s most able high school graduates are not continuing 
their education. This means a great loss both to these individuals 
and to society. 

There are various estimates of the amount available and of the 
amount needed for scholarships. The estimate of the amount needed 
is at least three times as large as the estimate of the amount available. 

Family incomes are increasing, and money for scholarships is 
increasing; but college costs are also increasing, as are the numbers of 
students qualified to continue their education. 

Despite the programs supported by various private and public 
agencies, the major recorded source of scholarships seems to be the 
institutions of higher learning themselves; and their major source of 
money for this purpose appears to be current operating funds. 

The factors influencing college attendance are complex. Among 
these are ability, sex, family, occupation, geography, economic status, 
and counseling, and their interrelationships. A larger percentage 
of high-ability boys than of girls continue in postsecondary education. 
Those who live nearer to colleges or universities are more likely to 
attend than those who live at a distance. A substantially larger 
percentage of high-school giaduates, both boys and girls, attend 
college from the higher economic levels than from the middle or lower 
economic levels. 

Data suggest that a sufficient number of scholarships would cause 
three-fourths instead of one-half of the top 27 percent of high-school 
graduates to enter college. Generally, opinion favors unrestricted 
rather than categorical (designated field) scholarships. 

Opinion is divided, but those administering scholarships funds seem, 
in general, to favor including demonstrated need as a requirement for 
scholarship assistance along with token or “‘honor” grants without 
reference to need. 


E. Co.tiece Srupent RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL 


(This study, by Robert E. Iffert, is based upon information supplied 
by a sample of 3 percent of the unmarried, nonveteran students who 
entered 147 universities, technological institutions, liberal arts colleges 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges in the fall of 1950 as first-time 
registrants. A total of 13,669 students are represented in the study. 
It is expected that the final report will be published as a bulletin of 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and that copies will be available for distribution sometime 
in the summer of 1956.) 


DIGEST 


Of this sample of 13,669 students only about 38 percent graduated 
from the institution of their original registration within the 4-year 
period following their entrance to these institutions. The most 
pressing reason for dropouts during the first year was academic prob- 
lems. The principal reason for dropouts after the first year was 
economic difficulties. 
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Some other findings and conclusions from the study are the 
following: 

The liberal arts colleges have the highest percentage of students 
coming from the top tenth, in scholastic standing, of their high school 
graduating classes. The technologic al institutions have the highest 
percentage coming from the top “half of their eraduating classes. 
Privately controlled institutions have a signific antly higher percentage 
of students coming from the higher ranking groups in the secondary 
schools. 

The college grades of students who drop out of the institution in 
which they first register generally are lower on the average than of 
those students who persist to graduation. There is, however, a great 
amount of overlap in this respect—many students who leave were 
near the top in their high school classes, on the placement test in 
college, and in their college grades. 

A comparison of the persistence of students in institutions that 
operate on the quarter system with that in institutions that operate on 
a semester system, indicates that in general the institutions operating 
under the semester system either have greater holding power or they 
select students with greater persistence potential. It would appear 
that the larger the number of opportunities for discontinuance the 
greater the probability of it. 

The highest first year mortality rate among 4-year institutions is 
found in the teachers colleges (36 percent). The lowest mortality 
rate is in the technological institutions (24 percent). The rate among 
publicly controlled institutions is 31 percent, and among privately 
controlled institutions 23 percent. The rank order of institutions 
by type, in terms of the percentage who graduate in normal progres- 
sion, is technological institutions, liberal arts colleges, universities, and 
teachers colleges. Out of each hundred students e ntering each type of 
institution, publicly controlled versus privately controlled, about 14 
more can be expected to graduate in normal progression from the latter 
than from the former. 


F. Costs or ATTENDING COLLEGE 


(This study, by Dr. Ernest V. Hollis and associates, deals with 
student expenditure and source of income. It reports the expenditures 
and major sources of income of a sampling of 15,306 students in 110 
colleges and universities during the academic year 1952-53. It is 
expected that the report will be issued as a bulletin of the Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and that copies will be available for distribution in the summer or fall 
of 1956.) 

DIGEST 


The report shows separately for publicly controlled and privately 
controlled colleges and universities the mean expenditure of students 
for 18 categories of expenses. It indicates that of the sample 15,306 
students, 8,698 were attending institutions under public control and 
6,608 were attending privately controlled institutions. It shows a 
separate distribution for colleges attended predominately by Negroes. 

Of the students attending publicly controlled institutions 51 percent 
reported an expenditure for tuition, as distinguished from the payment 
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of fees. The mean amount expended by this group for tuition was 
$152, which is 6.9 percent of their total average expenditure of $1,120. 
By contrast, in privately controlled colleges, all students paid tuition 
in the mean amount of $511, which is 30.5 percent of the $1,674 they 
spent for all purposes. 

When public and private colleges attended predominately by 
Negroes were combined, the mean expenditure for tuition was $184, 
which is 20.5 percent of the $857 this group of students spent for all 
purposes. 

The report also shows the percent of students receiving funds from 
various sources, the mean amounts received, and the mean family 
income of those receiving stipulated types of funds. 

The total mean income per student was $1,458, and the median 
family income of this group of students was $5,119. 

Different proportions of the students received funds from each of 
the sources of income listed. For example, 61 percent of the students 
earned some portion of their income during the school year and the 
mean amount they earned was $409. The median family income of 
these students was $4,768. 

Only 5.4 percent of the students had veterans’ benefits as a source 
of income, but in their case it constituted $1,013 of the mean amount 
they received. The median family income of this group was $4,079, 
as compared with that of $5,119 for all of the 15,306 students. 


G. Crucia, Questions Anour Hicguur Epucation 


(Under this title are summarized the results of recent research 
studies carried out by staff members of the State University of New 
York with the collaboration of officials of the State education depart- 
ment. The 85-page report was published by the State University of 
New York in 1955. The following digest covers only certain topics 
dealt with in the report which are significant in relation to the question 
of establishment of a program of Federal financial aid to students.) 


DIGEST 


How significant is family income? 


Data were obtained on family income of 7,988 New York State 
high school graduates in 1953. Of those having I. Q.’s of 110-119, 
only 49 percent from families having incomes under $4,000 a year 
planned to continue their education, but 89 percent from families 
having incomes of $8,000 a year and over planned to continue. The 
percentages were considerably higher for students of higher 1.Q.’s in 
each of these family income groups. 

A relatively small percentage of the high-income students chose 
teacher education and relatively high percentages chose home eco- 
nomics and arts and science courses. 

Who could make the grade? 

Of a sample including 3,214 potential college students, 18 percent 
of those with I. Q.’s of 130 or over did not continue their education; 
28 percent of those with I. Q.’s between 120 and 129 did not; and 43 
percent of those with I. Q.’s between 110 and 119 failed to continue. 
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How many wanted to continue? 


Of 4,414 students ranking scholastically in the upper half of their 
high-school graduating classes, 43 percent indicated a desire to 
continue their education. 

What does this mean to the State? 

In the single year 1953 over 16,000 graduates of New York State 
high schools, who evidently had sufficient ability to pursue college 
studies, were lost to the State’s and the Nation’s potential resources 
of highly educated manpower. 

Nearly 22,000 high-school graduates having scholastic standing in 
the upper half of their classes did not go on to college. Of these 
over 2,000 had made outstanding records in high school. 

About 12,000 of the New York State high-school graduates in 1953 
did not enter college for the reason that their families needed their 
help in financial support. 

What help from scholarships? 

In 1953, of a sample including 9,954 graduates of 225 New York 
State high schools, about 17 percent were expecting scholarship aid 
to attend college. Fewer than 3 percent of these won State scholar- 
ships, worth $350 each. The value of the total number of 1,689 
scholarships was distributed as follows: Less than $100, 12 percent; 
$100 to $299, 32 percent; $300 to $500, 26 percent; over $500, 30 
percent. 

Another sample, including 1,589 students expecting scholarships, 
estimated their college expenses at from under $900 to over $1,500. 
Will work pay the way? 

A 1950-51 study of liberal arts students showed that 66 percent had 
worked during the previous summer. During the academic year 45 
percent of those living at home and 29 percent of those living away 
from home had paying jobs. The proceeds from their work met 
26 percent of the expenses of the students living at home and 16 per- 
cent of the expenses of the students living on campus. 


H. EncovuraGiInGe Screntiric TALENT 


(The National Science Foundation, the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the Educational Testing Service cooperated in this 
study. Copies of the report, prepared by Dr. Charles C. Cole, Jr., 
and associates, are expected to be available from the Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J., about July, 1956.) 


DIGEST 


As our American industrialization matures in critical times we dis- 
cover that, in spite of phenomenal increases in the numbers graduating 
from our colleges and graduate schools, we have serious shortages of 
personnel in certain professions. Having temporarily overcome many 
of the material shortages of the past—such as the scarcities of capital, 
comfortable housing, and electric power, we are now confronted with a 
shortage of highly trained manpower to meet the challenges of the 
atomic era. 

Promoting the higher education of a larger percentage of our talented 
youth has become an essential measure for the conservation of our 
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Nation’s intellectual resources. The salvaging of capable high-school 
graduates for higher education is vital to the maintenance of world 
leadership by the United States. 

This study has provided nationwide figures on adolescent motiva- 
tion for college, interest in science, financial plans, and parental back- 
grounds of the high-ability students in our public high schools. A 
questionnaire was “completed by 32,750 seniors in a random sample 
of public secondary schools. An analysis of the answers was carried 
out for 9,689 seniors who attained a score of 12 or higher on an 
academic aptitude test used in connection with the study. 

The investigation indicated that interest in college attendance is 
much greater among students from professional groups than from 
farm and labor classes. It also showed that there is a positive corre- 
lat’ u between interest in college going and intellectual ability. 
Interest in college going also appears to be close ly related to parental 
education, classmates’ plans, and the extent of high-school guidance. 

Nearly half of the high-level-ability students cited expense as an 
important reason why they might not get to attend college. About 
25 percent of the high-scoring boys and 45 percent of the girls cited 
the lack of a college goal as an important reason why they might not 
attend. 

The high wages obtainable by young people in industrial estab- 
lishments appeared to be an inducement away from college in some 
instances. 

Some major conclusions reached in the study are the following: 
(1) There are important losses to the future scientific labor force as 
a result of some poor teaching, insufficient guidance, and inadequate 
facilities in the Nation’s overcrowded elementary and secondary 
schools. (2) Many competent, well-trained, stimulating high-school 
science teachers are leaving the schools. (3) Deterrents in our society 
and lack of motivation in some oe prevent superior high-school 
graduates from attending college. ) Insufficient financial resources 
appear to be the sole or primary re sa why 60,000 to 100,000 of these 
persons of superior ability fail to enroll in ‘colleges each vear. 


I. FreprrAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE FIELD oF EDUCATION 


(The report submitted in 1955 to the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations by its Study Committee on Federal Responsibility 
in the Field of Education ‘“‘centers primarily in the fields of elementary 
and secondary education” (p. 3). Following are quotations from this 
report which might be applicable also to higher education—and are 
somewhat related to the subject of the present study.) 


EXCERPTS 


* * * Education is the most decentralized of all major governmental activities. 
In this broad dispersal of power lies one of the sources of the strength of American 
education (p. 17). 

* * * * * * * 


Federal authority in the field of education is not derived from a specific grant 
of power but rather from other more general constitutional powers. * * * Today 
Congress’ power in the field of education is as broad as its discretion in spending 
for the public welfare. It is nonetheless clear that while the power may be sweep- 
ing national conviction holds that education at the Federal level should be held 
to a demonstrable minimum (p. 18). 

* * * * * * * 
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Today a number of issues rise to challenge the adequacy of this outline of 
power. * * * 

* % * * * * * 

A recent and compelling realization of the necessity of constant expansion in a 
healthy economy has focused attention on the essentiality of an ever-increasing 
exploitation of natural resources, including the technical human resources talent 
of the Nation (pp. 18-19). 

Serious appraisal of the consequences of our struggle with communism again 
points up the ever-present competition in the maximum use of available human 
resources. Urgent in its own right, the need for maximum development of our 
own people thus takes on a new and compelling dimension. 

* * * The steady drift of governmental powers to the Federal level during recent 
decades has given rise to serious apprehension as to the future of the principles of 
federalism. Those who seek a redress of this balance look particularly to the field 
of education where the close relationship of the function to the individual citizen, 
the tradition of local responsibility, and the degree of citizen participation in the 
governmental process have always been greatest (p. 19). 

(Like the report of its Study Committee on Federal Responsibility 
in the Field of Education, the report of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations,’ submitted to the President in 1955, deals 
with the function of education almost entirely at the elementary and 
secondary levels. However, the following statements either clearly 
relate to higher education or might be construed to include higher 
education, and thus have some bearing on the present study.) 


EXCERPTS 

Most Federal activities in support of education have been incidental to other 
national objectives. Assistance to land-grant colleges, agricultural extension 
programs, and agricultural research have all been designed to improve agriculture. 
Aside from these specialized grants-in-aid, funds have been provided to institutions 
of higher education in support of ROTC and other training programs, defense 
research, and veterans’ programs. None of these latter programs, of course, has 
as its object the support of education in general, and none is administered by the 
Office of Education * * * (p. 186). 

* * * * * * * 

The American people can take pride in the accomplishments of State and local 
governments in the continued extension of educational opportunities. Financial 
support has on the whole been generously provided and standards have steadily 
risen, even in the less wealthy States. There is ample reason to regard State and 
local control of education as one of our most prized traditions * * * (p. 187). 


J. Hetpine Quauiriep Stupents To Continue THetr Epucation 


(Following is a digest of the report, by Wesley W. Walton, recorder, 
of a section discussion at the 38th Annual Convention of the American 
Council on Education on October 6 and 7, 1955. The digest em- 
phasizes certain points, related to the present study, brought out 
in the 2-day discussion. These ideas emerged from the meeting of 
minds of the persons assembled and should not be regarded as an 
expression of the position of the American Council on Education as 
such. The full report is contained in the Educational Record for 
January 1956.) 

DIGEST 


The problem of helping qualified students to continue their educa- 
tion has three aspects: (1) Young people of ability are highly valuable 
national resources which should be identified. (2) More young 


1 The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations was established pursuant to Public Law 109, 83d 
Cong., approved July 10, 1953. Meyer Kestnbaum, president of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, served as Chair- 
man of the Commission. 
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people should be encouraged, guided and financially aided toward 
higher education. (3) Actions in this direction to date have been 
inadequate. 

Subproblems include the increased costs of college education, the 
need for greater number of college graduates, et cetera. 

Among efforts to be considered are college student aid programs, 
State and Federal institutional support, private gifts, and scholarship 
programs. 

Identification of qualified students can be accomplished through 
ability tests, secondary school records, and recommendations ‘of 
secondary school staff. 

At present there is no administration-supported bill before Congress 
proposing establishment of a Federal scholarship program. However, 

serious consideration is being directed toward incorporating the fol- 
lowing principles: (1) The ine idence of availability—providing scholar- 
ship opportunities to reach the eligible people wherever they are; 
(2) preservation of State integrity- —perhaps with the aid of State 
scholarship commissions; (3) preservation of individual freedom of 
choice of institution and subject matter; (4) adjustment of the 
amount of scholarship aid to the need of the recipient—taking into 
consideration family resources but not variations in student fees 
charged by institutions. 


K. Soviet ProressionaL ManrpowER—Its Epucation, TRAINING, 
AND SUPPLY 


(This study by Dr. Nicholas DeWitt was financed by the National 
Science Foundation and published in late 1955 by that agency in 
cooperation with the National Academy of Se iences— National Re- 
search Council. The book represents more than 2 years of research 
and study.) 

DIGEST 


The Soviet Union is graduating almost twice as many specialists 
in certain fields as is the United States. In the field of engineering, 
between 1928 and 1954 the Soviet Union graduated about 682,000 
professionals as against approximately 480,000 in the United States. 
Agricultural graduates in the Soviet Union totaled about 244,000, as 
against 133,000 in the United States. Soviet graduates in medicine 
outnumbered those in the United States more than 2 to 1—320,000 as 
against 148,000. 

In general educational opportunities in the Soviet Union are more 
limited than in the United States. Soviet higher educational estab- 
lishments graduated only about half as many persons in all fields as did 
the United States during the last 25 years. However, Soviet educa- 
tional policy and practices have been shaped to meet the growing needs 
for scientific and technical manpower. Thus from a much smaller 
educational base the Soviet Union is turning out a higher number of 
trained specialists than is the United States. 

Soviet training of specialists is accomplished by sacrificing other 
education that the democracies regard as important. The Soviet 
Union has a very small number of graduates in the humanities. In 
the United States between 65 and 70 percent of all graduates are in the 
social sciences and the liberal arts. 
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Underlying these differences in educational product are basic 
differences in philosophy and purpose. In the United States the 
ideal is to educate as many citizens as possible for their own as well 
as for the public welfare. On the other hand, the goal of the Soviet 
totalitarian government is to serve the needs of an expanding indus- 
trial order and the complexities of bureaucracy. 

The high ratio of trained professionals in the Soviet labor force 
is achieved by early specialization and strong incentive awards for 
scientists and engineers. In the secondary schools 40 percent of all 
instruction is devoted to science. 

After early choice of careers, Soviet young people are not free to 
change them. Job placement is involuntary, according to the field 
of training; and stringent laws impose severe restrictions on changes 
of occupation. 

Soviet concentration on increasing the number of trained profes- 
sionals in the labor force has involved great emphasis on improving 
the educational system. Of the 2 million professionals in the Soviet 
Union in 1954, the greatest number, about 42 percent, were trained 
for and employ ed in, the field of education. The distribution of the 
remainder, by fields, was as follows: 27 percent in engineering and 
related occ upations, 16 percent in health service, 9 percent in agricul- 
ture, and only 6 percent in socioe c onomic service. 

In 1953 there were more than 5% million persons with higher educa- 
tion in the United States, as against only 2 million in the Soviet Union. 
However, the number of Soviet professionals who had completed 
higher education was about equal to, or somewhat more than, the 
number of persons with similar training in the United States. 

In the United States, college and university professors are finding 
that potentially capable students have rece ived insufficient secondary 
training in science and mathematics for enrollment in college science 
courses. In this country low pay and lack of other incentives tend 
to divert science teachers into more lucrative fields. 


L. Support BY THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(This topic is discussed in the report of the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education, entitled ‘‘ Nature and Needs of Higher Education,” 
published for the Commission by the Columbia University Press, in 
1952. The Commission was sponsored by the Association of American 
Universities. The discussion of ‘Support by the Federal Government” 
appears on pp. 150-164 of the Commission’s report.) 


DIGEST 


The four principal forms of Federal support of higher education 
are 
1. Payments made in behalf of or directly to individual 
students—mainly veterans. Federal disbursements of this kind 
are diminishing. 

. Payments to institutions for specific services. These 
services consist main)y of research and development projects, 
and courses for Armed Forces personnel. 

3. Capital grants and gifts of surplus property. These have 
mainly provided aid for housing veterans, and for constructing 
medical facilities. 
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4. Direct operating grants to support special instructional and 
research activities. Such support has included Federal contribu- 
tions to the operating costs of land-grant institutions, grants for 
medical teaching and for research in medicine aad in the physical 
and biological sciences. 

The Commission believes: (a) The Federal aid for education 
of veterans has been a wise, proper, and beneficial program. (6) The 
nation has greatly benefited from the college and university research 
services of critical importance to national defense, but there are 
dangers inherent in calling too heavily upon educational institutions 
for such services. (c) Benefits have accrued to higher education 
of scientists and basic research in agriculture and the natural sciences. 

The Commission is opposed to introduction of new programs of 
direct Federal aid to institutions of higher education, and considers 
it undesirable for the Federal Government to expand its scholarship 
aid to individual students. This position is based upon reasons such 
as: The independence of higher education would be threatened by 
further Federal influence. Particularly in the field of the social 
sciences, which are based upon a complex network of value judgments, 
centralized control could do great damage. If undertaken, Federal 
support of institutions of high education would probably lead to 
political pressures for aid to all such institutions regardless of eligi- 
bility. Direct Federal control would lead to uniformity and medio- 
crity, with loss of initiative and originality. The Commission does 
not propose a halt in present Federal aid programs but opposes a 
drift to new forms of Federal subsidy. 


M. “Wuat tHe GI Britt Dip For AMERICA”’ 


(This review of accomplishments under the World War II GI bill 
was prepared by Sam Stravisky and published in the American Legion 
Magazine for June 1955—pages 14, 15, 40-43. The documented 
account emphasizes the effects of the program of educational benefits. 
The following abstract deals principally with the material concerning 
the Federal aid given veterans for higher education. This digest is 
included because of its possible usefulness in the consideration of 
pending proposals for establishment of a comparable program of 
Federal financial aid to students.) 


DIGEST 


The GI bill (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) turned out to be a wise 
national investment in people—the Nation’s most important resource. 
The dividends from this unique investment have been so great in 
terms of national security, welfare, and prosperity, that the cost of 
the program has already been repaid many times over. Furthermore, 
the dividends will keep rolling in for generations. 

The veterans educational benefits program has cost the Federal 
Government over $15 billion. However, the training which more 
than 7,800,000 veterans received with Federal assistance has enabled 
them to attain an income level at which they are paying an extra 
billion dollars a year in Federal income taxes. 

About 2,200,000 veterans attended colleges and universities with 
Federal financial assistance under the bill. The rest of the 7,800,000 
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educational beneficiaries attended schools below college level, received 
on-the-job training or institutional on-farm training. 

No other national program ever gave so many people so many 
skills in so many pursuits as did the GI bill. 

The results from allowing those pursuing higher education to have 
freedom of choice of educational goals, with the aid of competent 
counseling, is significant. About 774,000 veterans chose training to 
become scientists. A much smaller number, about 460,000, chose 
training in the humanities. Only about 100,000 chose social studies 
and preparation for social welfare work. 

In 1952 a select committee of the House of Representatives, after 
an extensive investigation of the GI bill programs, issued a report 
containing the following statements in reference to the Federal 
assistance given veterans for educational pursuits: 

Almost every American knows a young ex-serviceman who entered training, 
found his life’s work, settled down, and is now doing well. 

* * ok BS * * * 


The good that has been accomplished and which will show itself more clearly 
in each succeeding year and in succeeding generations is incalculable. 


N. “Wao SHovtp Go to CoLuEGE—NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
SCHOLARSHIPS” 


(The topic of National Government Scholarships is discussed on 
pp. 105-107 in a book entitled “Who Should Go to College,” by 
Byron S. Hollingshead, published for the Commission on Financing 
Higher Education by the Columbia University Press, in 1952.) 


DIGEST 


Any program of Federal scholarships for bright but needy students 
would be susceptible to criticism of possible Federal control. The 
danger of such control should be minimized as much as possible. 

One of the best ways in which the Federal Government could par- 
ticipate in a national scholarship program would be provided through 
Presidential appointment of a National Scholarship Commission. 
The President might select the appointees from a list of names recom- 
mended by educational agencies. Retaining authority to determine 
overall national policies, the Commission might use the United 
States Office of Education to administer the program. 

It is assumed that scholarship awards would be made in proportion 
to the youth population and that selections for awards would be made 
on the basis of national standardized tests as well as class standing, 
recommendations from teachers and school administrators, and evi- 
dence of need. 

Perhaps the best plan for administering the program would be for 
the National Commission to establish policies under which State com- 
missions would handle the funds. 

A national program which would enlist the support of teachers and 
administrators would probably be more effective in inducing able 
students to attend college than any scheme carried out by the colleges 
themselves. 

The National Commission would have to determine the criteria of 
ability and need governing eligibility for scholarships. 
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OQ. SumMARY oF FinpInNGs From Tuese StupIEs 


Following is a summary of findings from the various studies digested 
in this chapter. ‘The summary emphasizes points which appear to be 
especially significant in relation to the question of establishment of a 
Federal program of financial aid to students. Some of these points 
are brought out in more than one of the studies. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The United States is losing a large percentage of its most valuable 
human resources. Although the total number of college graduates is 
markedly increasing, fewer than half of the upper 25 percent and only 
6 out of 10 of the top 5 percent of high school graduates are obtaining 
the higher education needed for full development of their potential 
usefulness to society. 

During the decade 1933 to 1943 the Federal Government gained 
experience in administering a broad program of Federal aid to indi- 
vidual students. By financing a wide range of part-time student work 
projects the National Youth Administration gave assistance to over 
2,134,000 different students during the 8-year period from 1935 to 
1943. 

The nationwide shortage of highly educated manpower is critical in 
many fields. There are various estimates of the amount available and 
the amount needed for scholarships, but it appears that the amount 
needed is at least three times as great as the amount available. Data 
suggest that awarding a sufficient number of scholarships would cause 
three-fourths instead of only one-half of the top 27 percent of high- 
school graduates to enter college. 

According to findings from a current study of a nationwide sampling 
of 13,669 stude nts the principal reason for dropouts from college after 
the first year is economic problems. 

A current study of a nationwide sampling of 15,306 college and uni- 
versity students showed that their average annual expenses amounted 
to $1,120 in publicly controlled institutions and $1,674 in privately 
controlled colleges. 

In 1953 nearly 22,000 New York State high-school graduates in the 
upper half of their classes failed to enter college. A study of a sample 
4,414 of these students showed 43 percent of them desired to continue 
their education. Of a sample of 9,954 high-school graduates about 17 
percent were expecting scholarships. 

In 1955 the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations declared 
that: 

There is ample reason to regard State and local control of education as one of 
our most prized traditions. 


On a nationwide basis, insufficient financial resources appear to 
constitute the sole or primary reason why each year 60,000 to 100,000 
high school graduates of very superior ability do not go on to college. 

‘Identification of high school graduates of superior ability can ‘be 
accomplished through ability tests, school records and recommenda- 
tions of teachers 

The Soviet Union is graduating almost twice as many specialists in 
certain (mainly scientific) fields as is the United States. Soviet 
training of specialists is accomplished by sacrificing other education 
that the democracies consider important. 
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The report of the Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
published in 1952, expressed opposition to new programs of direct 
Federal aid to institutions of higher education and disfavor of expan- 
sion of Federal scholarship aid for individual students. 

The author of a study of the effects of the GI bill concluded that it 
turned out to be a wise national investment in the Nation’s most 
important resource—people. The writer stated that (with freedom 
of choice of higher educational goals) about 774,000 veterans chose 
training to become scientists as against 460,000 who chose the 
humanities and 100,000 who chose social studies and preparation for 
activities in social welfare. 

In a work entitled ‘‘Who Should Go to College,’ published in 1952, 
the author pointed out that any program of Federal scholarships for 
bright but needy students would be subject to criticism of possible 
Federal control. 
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CHAPTER VI. ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 


This chapter contains a factual discussion of the major arguments 
supporting and opposing various proposals that have been made for 
providing Federal financial aid to students pursuing a college educa- 
tion. The arguments included are those that have been emphasized 
in the literature. No attempt has been made to judge the validity of 
these arguments or to rank them in accordance with any assumed 
scale of importance. 

Underlying the differences of opinion there is a substantial measure 
of agreement on two vital points: Many of our young people are not 
going to college although they have the ability to do college work; 
this apparent wastage of our human resources may be a potential 
danger to the country. 

The controversial nature of the literature dealing with the subject 
has sprung from differences of opinion concerning what the Federal 
Government either should, or could do about the matter. 

In accordance with standard practice, the arguments on the pro 
side bave been listed first. 


A. ARGUMENTS FOR FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS 


1. We have a reservoir of potential first-class college graduates in those 
youth of outstanding natural ability who do not attend college or do 
not finish their college courses 

Much thought has been given to America’s wastage of manpower. 

Since World War II several important studies of our manpower re- 

sources and manpower utilization have been undertaken by private 

organizations, as well as by governmental agencies and the Congress. 

The first of these was made under the direction of Dr. Vannevar Bush, 

Director of the Office of Scientific Research and Development. It was 

published in 1945 under the title of “Science, the Endless Frontier.” 

In this report Dr. Bush declared: 


The country may be proud of the fact that 95 percent of boys and girls of 
fifth grade age are enrolled in school, but the drop in enrollments after the fifth 
grade is less satisfying. For every 1,000 students in the fifth grade, 600 are lost 
to education before the end of high school, and all but 72 have ceased formal 
education before completion of college * * *. We cannot be complacent about 


the loss of potential talent which is inherent in the present situation! 


In 1947, the President’s Commission on Higher Education also 
pointed out this waste of talent when it stated: 


The educational attainments of the American people are still substantially 
below what is necessary either for effective individual living or for the welfare 
of our society. 

* * * * * Ok * 


In 1947, about 1,600,000 or 19 percent of our high-school-age boys and girls 
were not attending any kind of school, and over two-thirds of the 18- and 19- 
year-old youths were not in school. 

These are disturbing facts. They represent a sobering failure to reach the 
educational goals implicit in the democratic creed, and they are indefensible in a 


1 Bush, Vannevar. Science, the Endless Frontier, Washington; U. 8. Government Printing Office 1945, 
p. 20-21. 
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society so richly endowed with material resources as our own. We cannot allow 
so many of our people to remain so ill equipped either as human beings or as 
citizens of a democracy.? 

Recently developed tests of mental ability and the Army general 
classification test reveal how many people there are who could benefit 
from higher education. According to the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, at least 49 percent of the Nation’s population has 
the ability to complete 14 years of schooling, and at least 32 percent 
of the population ‘could complete an advanced liberal or specialized 
professional education. T he President’s Scientific Research Board 
also called attention to this in its 1947 report on manpower for research: 

It has repeatedly been estimated that approximately as many students with 
high ability drop out of school before reaching college as enter college in any 1 year. 
Many of these young people take mediocre jobs and very few of them in intellectual 
or creative work of a high order * * *. Thus, there is a large group of able 
students whose talent could be put to much more profitable use by society if society 
were to invest in education. 

The data compiled by the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and by other public and private organizations studying the prob- 
lem clearly reveal that a large number of young people who have the 
capacity to complete college work are not attending college, and that 
many of these are debarred from further study by economic factors. 

[r. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and W elfare, underscored this loss of top ability in a speee h 
before the American Association of School Administrators on February 
22, 1956, in which he drew attention to the fact that half of the 
Nation’s high-school students who graduate in the upper fourth of 
their classes do not go to college. He emphasized that every year 
almost 60,000 students capable of doing college work leave high school 
before graduation. Citing these facts, Mr. Folsom asked: 

How much of this waste is due to lack of personal or family desire for more 
schooling? How can good counseling lead more children to seek higher levels of 
education? How much of the drop out in education is due to lack of finances? 5 
2. A major reason for the failure of competent youth to graduate 

from college is lack of money 

One of many research studies of the correlation between the lack 
of money and failure to enter college reported that between 60,000 
and 100,000 persons of superior ability do not enroll in institutions of 
higher education each year because of insufficient financial resources.® 
Seven out of ten students who are capable of completing their college 
educations do not do so because of low family income, according to 
another authority. Another study demonstrates that educational 
opportunities are closely correlated with family income. Of the 
students and families studied, only 49 percent of those high-school 
graduates who had IQ’s of 110-119, and who came from families 
whose income was under $4,000 a year, planned to go to college. In 
contrast with this, 89 percent of the students whose families had 
annual incomes of $8,000 or over were going to continue their educa- 
= at the college level.” 


. S. Presic ident’ s Commission on Higher Education. Higher Education for American Democracy. 

Vol 1; Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office; 1947; p. 25, p. 27. 

3 Ibid., p. 41. 

4U.S. Seientific Research Board. Science and Public Policy. Vol. 4; Washington; U.S. Government 
Printing Office 1947; p. 124. 

5 Press release from Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for February 22, 1956 speech. 

6 Cooperative study made by the College Entrance Examination Board, the Educational Testing Service, 
and the National Science Foundation. 

7New York. State University of New York. Crucial Questions About Higher Education. Now 
York; 1955; p. 85. 
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These studies prove that many more students would go to college 
if they had the money. Costs are increasing and many families do 
not have sufficient income to send their children to college. Since 
a large majority of superior and gifted children are from families of 
modest incomes it seems clear that financial aid is necessary to help 
meet the costs of their college educations. 


3. Our national welfare depends upon the education of our competent 
youth 

The Nation’s security and stability, its progress and prosperity are 
absolutely dependent on the development of the talents of our young 
people. 

One expert has pointed out: 

Society fails to secure the fullest benefit of many of its brightest youth because 
they do not secure the education that would enable them to work at levels for 
which they are potentially qualified.® 

America’s educated manpower is the Nation’s most valuable 
resource. We are wasting talented manpower because many people 
are working at levels far below their potentialities. ‘Trained per- 
sonnel and technical superiority are more important than numbers 
of population. 

One university president emphasized that: 

In the final analysis there is no substitute for the qualitative development of 
our best brains. Our foreign and military policy has no better ally than the 
educational system. In any assessment of American power, higher education 
has the same stature as our system of food production, our industrial organiza- 
tion, or our system of defense.® 

Our American school system has traditionally worked to present 
a reasonably adequate educational opportunity for every young 
person. This is no longer true to the extent that our national welfare 
demands. The increasing complexity of our society requires that 
more of our capable young people have a college education. ‘This 
growing complexity also adds to the cost of education and prolongs it. 
A larger enrollment in our colleges and universities is so imperatively 
needed that the cost would be a sound investment. 


4. The United States’ need is particularly great for more college-trained 
scientists and engineers. Shortages of graduates in these fields 
threaten our national survival, as is shown by comparison of 
United States with Soviet production of scientists and engineers 

A recent comprehensive study made under the auspices of the 

National Science Foundation, entitled ‘‘Soviet Professional Manpow- 

er,” and statements by responsible United States Government officials 

support the belief that we must do something to guide more of our 
young people into higher education. 
In the study of professional manpower in the U.S. 5. R., Nicholas 

DeWitt concluded that the Soviet Union— 

has reached a position of close equivalence with or even slight numerical supremacy 

over the United States as far as the supply of trained manpower in specialized 

professional fields is concerned. The Soviet effort continues. Our own policies 
in the field of education and in regard to specialized manpower resources will 
decide whether within the next decade or so the scales will be tipped off balance." 
8 Wolfie, Dael. Ed. Report of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training. 
America’s Resources of Specialized Talent. New York; Harpers, 1954; p. 269. ‘ 


§ De Kiewiet, C. W. Education for Survival. The ACLS Newsletter. Summer 1953; p. 7 
10 DeWitt, Nicholas. Soviet Professional Manpower. Washington. U.S. Govt. Print. Off. 1955. P. 257. 
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The present number of engineers and agricultural specialists in the 
U.S.S. R.— 
must be viewed in relation to the size of the population and the nonagricultural 
labor force. While the Soviet population is about one-quarter larger than that of 
the United States, the Soviet nonagricultural labor force is still about one-third 
smaller than that of the United States. Thus, the proportionate share of trained 
professionals employed in the Soviet Union is lower with respect to the population 
at large, but obviously somewhat higher in relation to the nonagricultural labor 
force. 

A comparison of the number of graduates in engineering in the 
Soviet Union and in the United States graphically dramatizes our 
disturbing dilemma. ‘The number in the U.S. S. R. has risen from 
30,000 in 1952 to 63,000 in 1955; in the United States the number has 
fallen from 30,000 in 1952 to 23,000 in 1955. ‘The prediction concern- 
ing future professional manpower in the two countries is even more 
disturbing. Allen W. Dulles, Director of the United States Central 
Intelligence Agency, has warned that in this decade the number of 
graduates in the basic physical sciences (including engineering) in the 
U.S. S. R. will total 1,200,000, whereas we will graduate only 900,000 
in this same period.” 

This expanding differential of scientific professional manpower 
between the Soviet Union and the United States is potentially danger- 
ous. In a recent congressional report on Engineering and Scientific 
Manpower in the United States, Western Europe and Soviet Russia, 
a Member of Congress emphasized we must accept the fact that: 

Qualitatively the work of the Russians in pure science, applied science, and 
engineering has always been of high character. It would be a major blunder to 
imagine that the Soviets lag behind us as abstract thinkers about the univetse 
or as practitioners of theories. The Russians blunder when they insist on a 
doctrine of genetics that temporarily appears to sustain Communist dogma. 
They don’t commit blunders in building a hydroelectric project or a bridge, in 
mass-producing a swift jet bomber, in testing their nuclear weapons and building 
their stockpile. 


5. The Federal Government should remove the financial barriers to the 
higher education of the Nation’s competent youth 


The national interest demands it.—It is clear that the interest of 
the American people in this matter is not casual; it is vital, and so 
imperative that the normal social processes are not adequate to meet 
our needs. In an age when decades have shrunk to years, years to 
months, and months to minutes, we have little time to talk, ‘and none 
to lose. 

In a 1954 report, entitled ‘‘America’s Resources of Specialized Tal- 
ent,’ the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training 
declared that it would be sound national policy to encourage and help 
bring more of the ablest young people into institutions of higher 
education: 

To make the maximum use of those who are potentially well qualified means to 
get each into the job which he can do best and in which he can contribute most 
effectively to the Nation. College training is the means to that end. Getting 
more of the ablest high-school graduates into college is therefore a major step 
2 Si 53d yt aoe Commencement, Columbia University, June 1, 1955. New York Times, June 5, 1955. 
ie, sentative Melvin C. Price. In U. 8. Congress. Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. En- 


gineering and Scientific M¢ anpower in the United St: ates, Western Europe and Soviet Russia. 84th Cong., 
2d sess. Joint Committee Print, Washington. U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1956: v-vi. 
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in preparing them for positions of greater responsibility and usefulness than they 
would be likely to achieve without college training." 
ok * * * * ok ok 

The Nation needs to make more effective use of its intellectual resources * * * 
Democracy at its best gives each child access to the education and opportunities 
which will enable him to develop his potentialities. ach can then progress to 
the highest level which his abilities and interests allow. The United States stands 
in too vital need of the high abilities of its ablest sons and daughters to adopt any 
lesser goals. 

It is clear that the American people, through the instrumentality 
of their National Government, should be deeply concerned about the 
adequacy of our supply of skilled manpower. Can Congress be indif- 
ferent to the consequences and meanings of the findings concerning 
“the nature and distribution of talent and skill in American society?” 
The American people need a Federal program of aid to students to 
relieve the shortages which exist in many vital areas. The national 
interest would be indisputably served by helping to provide appro- 
priate educations for those with high ability. 

b. There is ample precedent for c- Although there is no overall 
Federal policy or program relating to the participation of the Federal 
Government in the broad field of higher education, there are many 
separate legislative precedents for such a program. The Federal 
Government granted public lands for the establishment of institutions 
of higher education in the States, and there have been other scattered 
influences on higher education spread over more than 150 years. 
The Federal Government’s interest in, and its expenditures for, higher 
education have reflected its response to new national needs and 
responsibilities. 

Clearly, the Land-Grant College Act (1862) and subsequent legisla- 
tion gave tremendous impetus to the expansion of higher education. 
The contribution made by the land-grant colleges to our national 
welfare in every field of intellectual activity presents dramatic evi- 
dence of the ultimate value of adequately financed higher education. 

The several Reserve officer training programs of the armed serv- 
ices and the Navy’s “Holloway plan” are considered by some to be 
Federal scholarship programs. 
>» Federal grants of money were made to students under the program 
of the National Youth Administration in the 1930’s and early 1940’s 
During this decade the Federal Government gained experience in 
administering a broad program of Federal aid to individual students. 
By financing part-time student work projects, the National Youth 
Administration gave assistance to more than 2,134,000 different 
students during the 8-vear period of 1935-43. Although the basic 
intent of this program was to provide emergency depression relief, 
we should note that because of its operation many hundreds of thou- 
sands of trained persons were available in the ensuing defense period 
of World War II than otherwise would have been the case. 

The international student-exchange programs operating under the 
Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts are additional examples of direct 
aid to individuals. The most outstanding examples of Federal aid 
to a large number of persons in the field of higher education are the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Acts of World War II and the Korean 

14 Wolfle, Dael,ed. Report of the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training. America’s 


Resources of Specialized Talent. New York. Harpers, 1954. P. 242. 
Ibid. P. 5-6. 
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conflict. This legislation has received widespread bipartisan support 
in the Congress; and the wisdom of its sponsors has been widely 
recognized, as the following statement indicates: 

Public Law 346, 78th Congress, was a wise national investment in people—the 
Nation’s most important resource 

The veterans’ educational benefits program has cost the Federal Government 
over $15 billion. However, the training which more than 7,800,000 veterans 
received with Federal assistance has enabled them to attain an income level at 
which they are paying an extra billion dollars a year in Federal income taxes.!® 

The Federal Government’s sponsorship of numerous programs in 
the field of higher education provides ample precedent for a Federal 
scholarship program as a legitimate national responsibility. It has 
been pointed out that under the “general welfare” clause of the United 
States Constitution, the Federal Government can expend tax money 
ee any function that Congress at its own discretion chooses to support. 

Existing scholarship aid and loan funds are inadequate.—This is 
in for both public and private schools. Approximately one-fourth 
of our institutions of higher education have no loan funds at all; in 
another one-fourth the amounts are insufficient.’ Approximately 
half of our schools report that with great care their present loan funds 
appear to have a reasonably adequate relationship to present needs. 
In no case did a school report that it could accept more students with- 
out a proportionate increase in scholarship funds. No State makes 
higher education economically attainable to all of its youth who are 
capable of doing college work. In most cases where State aid exists, 
it is for only a small fraction of the total cost of college expenses. 
This is also true of most sc holarship aid available in our private insti- 
tutions of higher education. These facts must be considered in the 
light of the fact that experience proves that many students would not 
consider going into debt to attend college. 

In summary, more scholarship funds are essential. 

d. It would not involve controversies with respect to racial segregation 
and aid to private institutions.—A Federal aid scholarship and/or loan 
program is the only adequate solution. Such a program is not likely 
to incur as many involvements as a Federal program of grants to the 
States for education. The latter type of Federal subvention has been 
opposed because it has been claimed that it would infringe upon State 
authority over such matters as education in general, integration, and 
aid to private schools. 

It would not lead toward Federal control of education.—The claim 
that such a program would lead toward Federal control of education 
can be refuted simply by pointing out that the proposed system would 
provide aid to individuals, not to education as such. 

f. It would more nearly equalize educational opportunity for many 
of our youth—A Federal scholarship program would be consistent 
with the Nation’s traditional beliefs in equality of opportunity, and 
in the importance of a well-informed citizenry in a democracy. Both 
of these beliefs are essential to the continued enjoyment of the freedom 
which this Republic has always cherished. Talented young people 
from low-income families should be given the same opportunities for 
higher education as those from more fortunate families. These 
opportunities s can be made available only through a national program 
of scholarships which would find and he Ip the most promising students 

16 Stravinsky, Sam. What the GI Bill Did for America. American Legion magazine. June 1955. 


17 Toepelman, W. L. Financial Aid to Students. Jn Current Issues of Higher Education. Washington, 
Association for Higher Education. 1952. P. 46. 
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no matter where they live, through nationwide competitive examina- 
tions. Lack of money should not prevent capable young students 
from attending college, and increasing their adult contributions to the 
growth of the Nation. Our society can no longer afford to lose the 
talents of young people who happen to come from families who do not 
have the money to pay for their education. 

g. The Federal Government is the only agency in a position to finance 
a national program of this kind.—The States are already so burdened 
with the fiscal problems connected with the tremendous expansion 
now occurring in our elementary and secondary school systems that 
it is doubtful if they could undertake to finance the extensive and 
complex system of schol: arships that is necessary. 

h. We are not going to get the level of higher education we need, 
evaluated in a qualitative sense, unless we have a national program.— 
Higher education is not the mass-level process it is in the elementary 
school, and in large part in the secondary school. 1. the field of higher 
education new factors are the determinants. The roles of the indi- 
vidual scholar and expert, of specialized laboratory and research 
facilities, of specialized library resources, and of specialized faculties, 
are the things that count. 

Our young people should have unrestricted access to our total 
educational plant, which is the only way their educational needs can 
be met adequately. This can be achieved only by a national program. 


B. ArGcuments Acatnst FeperRAL AID TO STUDENTS 


1. The national shortages of college graduates in many fields are ltempo- 
rary. The problem is more an educational than a demographic 
problem, the latter being the direct result of the low birthrate wm 
the 1930's 

In the preceding passages setting forth the arguments favoring a 
Federal student-aid program there appear statements to the effect 
that: (1) We are confronted with shortages of tramed manpower, 
especially in scientific fields, and (2) these shortages are becoming 
more acute. These statements, which are supported by statistical 
data, are incontestably true—the shortages do in fact exist. 

A more searching study of the statistics, however, reveals that much 
of the discussion is based on a fundamental confusion of thought- 
demographic facts have been confused with educational problems. 
Let us consider, first, the demographic facts. The college-age popula- 
tion of the United States in 1955 was 15.1 million. This is the smallest 
number in this age group since 1930, when there were 15.5 million— 
this, despite an increase in the total population from 123,188,000 to 
165,248,000 for the same period. Our surprisingly small college-age 
population is the result of the drastic lowering of the birthrate in the 
depression years. ‘The birthrate during and since the war has risen 
steadily; it is now approximately 24.8 per 1,000, whereas the average 
for the de pression years was 18.9 per 1,000 ee By 1960 our 
population will contain 16,273,000 young people 18 to 21 years old. 
Since 32.6 percent of this age group was in college in 1955, compared 
with 29.7 percent in 1950 and 15.4 percent in 1946, we are on mathe- 
matically sound ground in agreeing with an authority who estimates 
that our college enrollments will rise from 3 million in the present 
school year to 3.5 million in 1960, and to 5 million in 1970. By 


18 Horn, Francis H. Problems Facing Higher Education. Teachers College Record, March 1956. Pp. 
360-370. 
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1960 college enrollments wili begin to swell. They could reach 
“tidal wave” proportions by the late 1960’s. Such an increase 
will solve the problem, so far as numbers are concerned. However, 
it is necessary to keep in mind the difference between the size of the 
population of the Unite <d States and the U.S.S5.R. With a population 
about one-quarter larger than ours, a proportionately larger college-age 
group, and a social policy which places emphasis on recruiting women 
as well.as men into the specialized fields, the Soviet Union for the 
predictable future will continue to outnumber the United States. 

The real problem—or problems—can now be clarified. Our problem 
is an educational, not a demographic, one; the two have hitherto been 
confused. The confused situation which has hitherto been seen as 
a single problem now can be seen to consist of two problems which 
are separable from each other. The demographic problem is one 
which only time can solve; the maturing of the war-baby crop will 
give us eventually the numbers that we need. In the interim we 
will have to face the problem of larger college enrollment recruiting 
from a very small percentage of our total population. For the group 
presently enrolled in college plus those who can be recruited from our 
existing college-age population we must consider a very grave educa- 
tional problem. We have been assured by competent authorities 
that engineers and scientists are in actual and potential short supply. 
The problem reduces itself to this: Are we to adopt a program which 
will induce a larger percentage of our current student enrollment to 
enter scientific and technical fields? What would be the long-term 
effects of such a program? Might it not be possible that such a 
program would operate in a fashion that would, in a very few years, 
leave us short of educated people in other fields? We would not 
benefit in the long run if we embarked on an unbalanced program that 
would provide us with scientists but leave us short of English teachers. 

Dr. Dael Wolfle, in discussing the current manpower shortages, 
commented as follows: 

The combination of a long-sustained period of economic rise, the longest in the 
Nation’s history, and a thin generation which must provide military manpower, 
college graduates, and workers at other levels means that the demands have, for 
the time being, outrun the supply. The condition is not necessarily permanent; 
when the children born during the forties reach working age a much more generous 
supply will be available. But that larger supply will not solve the problems of 
the next few yvears.!® 

The National Manpower Council commented along the same lines: 

3ecause the 21-year-old group will be smaller in the next few years, the number 
of college graduates will probably continue to decline from the abnormally high 
point reached in 1950 until about 1955. The 1950 level may not be regained 
until 1964 or 1965. This trend is the basis for many of the current predictions of 
future shortages in the supply of professionally trained persons. From a reduced 
supply of college graduates it will be necessary to meet demands for men for the 
Armed Forces, for business and industry, for advance professional training, and 
for professional employment.?° 


2. There are alternative solutions which could be developed to relieve the 
current manpower shortage. In the meantime, much needed 
research could be undertaken to give the Nation a clearer picture of 
the exact shortages and of the existing scholarship and loan programs 


It is not inevitable that we conclude that in order to bridge a tem- 
porary manpower gap a Federal scholarship program should ‘be estab- 
"19 Wolfle, Dael. Op. cit., p. 134. 


National Manpower Council. A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower. New York, 
Columbia University Press. 1953, P. 59 
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lished. ‘There are more constructive and more adequate solutions for 
this temporary shortage. We should take action to develop our 
present resources and to find other methods to overcome current 
inadequacies. 

The National Manpower Council stressed this when it suggested 
that: 


* * * investigations of utilization practices are needed to point the way to 
reducing waste in the employment of persons already highly trained. The prob- 
lem of finding the most effective balance among professional personnel and tech- 
nical and skilled manpower in various work situations calls for careful investiga- 
tion. It may also be noted that little is known about the effects which changes in 
technology and changes in the demand for and supply of scientific and professiona] 
manpower have upon each other.*! 


Alternative solutions to the manpower shortage were suggested by 
the Council: 


* * * the development of an adequate supply of scientifically and professionally 
trained personnel can be attained only by a large-scale concerted effort in which 
different kinds of action are taken by various groups. Contributions to the 
success of such an effort may take the form of changing existing immigration laws 
to facilitate the admission of foreign-born scientists; of modifying State law 
governing the gifts of corporations for educational and philanthropic purposes; 
or of providing greater opportunities for satisfying academic careers for able 
young scientists. The creation of conditions which make for a reasonable balance 
between the supply and the demand for scientific and professional manpower can 
only be the product of a vast, cooperative undertaking which becomes possible 
when the society as a whole has an understanding of its problems and shares a 
common purpose.” 
* * * * * * * 

To insure an adequate supply of scientific and professional personnel of high 
quality it is necessary to develop a more positive and sympathetic climate for 
intellectual endeavors which will make them attractive to able young men and 
women.?8 

A great deal more research must be undertaken before we have a 
complete picture of our human resources. As the National Manpower 
Council stated: 

The lack of a theoretical framework for manpower analysis and the inadequacy 
of the information concerning our human resources have made it difficult for the 
Nation to appraise current scientific and professional manpower problems and to 
work out sound policies for their solution.** 

In addition to the foregoing suggestions, experts have expressed the 
view that it is necessary to have much more information and data 
than are now available concerning existing scholarships from all 
sources, private and governmental. The American Council on Educa- 
tion, in its report entitled “Background for a National Scholarship 
Policy,” lists a number of research studies which should be made in 
the field of scholarship awards, thus emphasizing the need for addi- 
tional information. 

In this connection, the Commission on Financing Higher Education 
expressed the following view in its summary report: 

We believe that more effort should be expended upon persuading various private 
groups to expand their scholarship interests, upon encouraging individuals and 
others to provide more funds directly to colleges and universities for this pur- 
pose .25 

21 National Manpower Council. Op. cit., p. 254. 
2 Ibid., p. 256. 
23 Ibid., p. 257. 
% Tbid., p. 17. 


2% Nature and Needs of Higher Education. The Report of the Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion. New York. Columbia University Press. 1952. P. 137. 
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Federal aid to students for higher education would be discriminatory 
because it would educate a few at the expense of many. Federal aid 
would destroy the ambition of conscientious students who would be 
unlling to work their way through college. There are plenty of part- 
time job opportunities for superior students 


It would not be democratic to educate a few at the expense of many. 
The need is not great enough to justly the expenditure of tax money 
which is contributed by a whole Nation for a relatively small propor- 
tion of out population. A Federal scholarship program would tax 
millions of less gifted, less capable Americans to help send a more 
favored group to institutions of higher education. One opponent of 
a Federal scholarship program expressed this sentiment when he wrote: 

Yederal scholarships would be undemocratic and class legislation. I see no 
reason why ordinary people should be taxed to give an education to those whose 
scholastic aptitude is higher than that of the rest. Many of our most useful 
citizens are persons who were far from leading their class in college.*6 

Moreover, there is reason to think that taxpayers would believe that 
a tax- sede er program such as a Federal scholarship plan should be 
available to every high-school graduate for his higher education, with- 
out discrimination of any sort. The current open-door admission 
policy of many of our public institutions of higher education is an 
illustration of this point of view in action. Several studies have shown 


that our present body of college students includes a considerable 
number of young people whose capacities are such that they cannot 
satisfactorily complete a standard college course. Their presence in 
college classes has had the unconscious effect of lowe ‘ring scholastic 
standards, and their continued presence is a drain on the schools with 
such admission standards. 

There is a respectable body of opinion which holds that a Federal 
scholarship program would seriously impair the recipient’s sense of 
self-reliance. They cite the fact that millions of people have worked 
their way through college and point to the weiss fact that a 
college education is worth some personal sacrifice. 

One author writes: 


A college education is more tha. the acquisition of academic knowledge. Unless 
it trains individuals to assume responsibilities, to meet and solve challenging prob- 
lems, to develop sound character and to get along with others, it has not succeeded. 
Quite frequently, these things have been gained as much outside of the classroom 
asinit. A program providing all or a large part of one’s college expenses might in 
reality have a somewhat negative effect upon the student.?’ 


The weakening of initiative under Federal subvention was pre- 
dicted by Dr. Guy E. Snavely when he warned: 


Suppose we succumb to the narcotic suggestion that it is best for the taxpayers 
to send additional monies to Washington to be assembled and distributed back to 
the States, after a large share for overhead has been retained, for a general scholar- 
ship program of large dimensions; what will happen to the great horde of addi- 
tional college graduates? Quite obviously most of these will clamor for Uncle 
Sam to guarantee them posts of responsibility with commensurate stipend. If 
they lack initiative in the first place, it is unlikely that they will gain it in college.?* 


Many authorities cite the fact that if a student is ready to make the 
sacrific es necessary to earn part of his college expenses, there are 


% Flynn, Very Rev. V.J., U.S. Student Help Opposed as Peril: New York Times, Jan. 11, 1950, p. 11. 

27 Withe y, J. R.A., Fede ae Aid and the Small Private College: Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
December 1953, p. 577. 

% Snavely, Guy E., What about Federal Scholarships? Johns Hopkins Magazine, June 1950, p. 28. 
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plenty of opportunities for him to obtain a college education today— 
through scholarship programs, credit arrangements for the payment 
of fees, part-time jobs, and summer employment, and work-study 
programs, to mention only a few methods. 


4. Lack of money is not the only reason for failing to enter college. 
There are other reasons why many students do not atiend college 
Federal financial aid could not possibly induce all competent youth 
to attend college. Some authorities contend that lack of motivation 
is more important than lack of money as a reason for not attending 
college.** This was expressed by one authority in these words: 
This is not to say that there are not students with ability and ambition for 


whom the financial barrier is insurmountable, but their number may be fewer 
than is commonly supposed.*? 


Some of the most important motivating factors for college attendance 
are directly connected with parental education, cultural backgrounds, 
social and occupational status, as well as prevailing community atti- 
tudes, the extent of high school guidance, geographical remoteness 
from an institution of higher education, or inadequate preparation.*! 

The role of cultural and of family background in the motivation of 
people toward higher education can be further illustrated by an 
authority who has had experience in working with a privately spon- 
sored national scholarship program. He points out that: 

The undereducated will be found, for the most part, in homes without books 
or the money to buy them, in families without a college tradition, and in schools 
in run-down areas. The absence of good reading and good verbal usage at home 
puts these students at a disadvantage in avowedly culture-biased aptitude tests, 
if they ever get to take them. Families, struggling economically and without a 
tradition of going to college, stifle their motivation. Schools in run-down areas 


usually offer the most meager college preparatory curricula and the least, as 
well as the most stereotyped, guidance.*? 


Dr. Wolfle emphasized the importance of personal motivation as 
well as family attitudes as forces influential in motivating young 
people to enter college: 


Repeatedly it has been necessary to refer to the role played by personal motiva- 
tion in determining who goes to college—for high school students as a group, the 
weight of the evidence seems to justify the generalization that as many potentially 


good students do not go to college because they do not want to as because the 
funds are not available * * *. 


For maximum success in making all potentially good college students want to 
go to college the attitudes toward higher education of many families and groups 
would have to be changed.® 


One study, for example, concluded that interest in attending college 
was far greater among young people from families having professional 
backgrounds than among those from families with farm and labor 
backgrounds. 

If lack of money is not the primary obstacle to college attendance 
it is doubtful that a Federal scholarship program would bring more 
gifted students into our colleges. It should be noted that the Educa- 
tional Testing Service reported, after a study of veterans who at- 


2” Millett, John, Financing Higher Education in the United States: 1952. 
30 Smith, Sherman, speech given during American Council on Education annual meeting, Washington, 
Oct. 6-7, 1955. 


31 Hiel, George, College Proneness, a Guidance Problem: Personnel and Guidance Journal, October 1954, 
p. 71-73; also Dael Wolfle. op. cit., p. 43. 5 : : : eee 

32 Plaut, Richard L., Speech given during the American Council on Education annual meeting, Washing- 
ton. Oct. 6-7, 1955. 

33 Wolfle, Dael. op. cit., p. 250. 
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tended college under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, that 4 
out of 5 would have attended college even if they had not "received 
Federal assistance.** 

Deterrents to college attendance need a great deal more investiga- 
tion. According to the National Manpower Council: 

The conditions which contribute to the development of potential ability and 
talent and the causes of poor motivation and attrition among students mentally 
equipped to do good college work warrant far more intensive study than they 
have yet received.*5 

In addition to the lack of personal motivation, the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education stressed the vital role of our elementary 


and sec ondary schools, declaring that: 

The major burden of this whole problem of college motivation appears to lie 
with our primary and secondary schools, and especially with the secondary 
schools. If our common school program in this country will encourage students 
of superior ability to think about going to college, if it will identify intellectual 
promise early in life and help to stimulate its growth, if it will then bring this 
talent to the attention of those able and eager to help young persons of limited 
means to go to college, then our national record in getting persons of top intellec- 
tual promise into college can be greatly improved.* 

This position is supported by Dr. James Phinney Baxter 3d, 
president of Williams College, who is concerned about the inadequacy 
of pupil counseling in our public schools. He contends that 75,000 
young people of high capabilities are not going to college each year 
for other than economic reasons: 

One important cause for the failure of colleges to recruit more of the gifted 
youths is the inadequacy or the predominantly vocational character of much 
of the counseling at the junior high school level. 

* * * Many promising boys and girls are counseled about college too late in 
their high school careers to take the course work prescribed for college entrance. 

Clearly, the counseling must be improved, extended backward at least to the 
ninth grade and extended outward to include the parents as well as the child. 
Early identification of the highly gifted child is essential.3’ 

Proposals for a broad general program of Federal aid to students for 
higher education should be carefully studied not only in the light of 
statistical facts (not all of which are available) but in the light of the 
less measurable criteria set forth above. In addition, there are many 
questions that should be asked, and for which answers should be 
sought. For example: Do young aged actually want more educa- 
tional opportunities? Are they willing to further their education if 
they can get jobs without it? How aie students are motivated to 
undertake further study by grants and scholarships? How many of 
them would have found their opportunities entirely upon their own 
initiative? The wisdom of spending Federal money for scholarships 
is certainly in question when there is manifest indifference to the 
opportunities already available. 


5. If a national scholarship program should be established, many of the 
scholarships would undoubtedly fall to students who would have 
attended college without such assistance. A program of this kind 
would not be practicable politically 

If a national scholarship program were established, it is inevitable 
that the scholarships would fall mostly to those who would go to 
college anyway, because they have come from home environments 

4% Educational Adjustment, New Jersey, Educational Testing Service, 1951. 
3 National Manpower Council, op. cit., p. 254 


% Commission on Financing Higher Education, op. cit., p. 50 
37 Educator Scores Pupil Counseling, New York Times, March 4, 1956, p. 71. 
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favorable to college attendance. For the Government to administer 
a personal and family means test as a prerequisite for scholarship aid 
is not practicable politically, and in addition would be administra- 
tively cumbersome. 

A Federal scholarship program cannot avoid being discriminatory. 
If a national competitive examination were used the inequality of our 
school systems would result in the awarding of more scholarships to 
students from districts with better schools. In support of this point 
one educational authority has stated that: 


[Our schools] vary tremendously according to geographic region, staff personnel, 
and student body. Because of these variations it is difficult to project any nation- 
al plan, even a plan for moras able students to go to college, which can do 
justice to this variation and yet at the same time be precise enough to administer.*8 


To use a quota system based on population would be unfair, because 
less able students from some areas would have greater opportunities 
than more capable students from an area where the competition would 
be sharper because of a better school system. 

Moreover, a Federal scholarship program predicated on financial 
need would be open to the kind of criticism contained in the following 
comment: 


The student will not be sought out because it is believed that his education will 
be of benefit to the Nation. Instead, he must ask for the aid and must prove that 
he is in financial straits. The poor but proud youngster will not have a chance. 
The boy whose parents are in the lower middle class will have to undergo the 
humiliation of a detailed analysis of his parents’ income and spending habits, 
perhaps to be told that they could have bought a cheaper car and financed his 
education.*® 


How can the true financial picture of a family be determined without 
using an unduly intrusive and possibly impertinent investigation of 
family matters? 


6. If further governmental aid to students for higher education is needed, 
it should be financed and administered by the States rather than by 
the Federal Government 


Those who contend that the State governments are in a better 


financial position to support a scholarship program than the Federal 
Government hold that: 


The States are in a better financial position than the debt-ridden Federal 
Government. Existing restrictions upon the fiscal powers of the States were 
imposed not by the Federal Government but by the citizens of those States upon 
their own governments. They are not limitations upon the fiscal capacity of the 
States but only restrictions of the power of State legislatures to draw upon that 
fiscal capacity. The final power over taxes and debts rests in the people them- 
selves. They imposed those limitations; they can alter or remove them if they 
find them out of step with contemporary requirements. 

The Federal Government has not preempted nor monopolized any tax. All 
major tax resources are available to the States. But the Federal Government 
has just about exhausted the willingness of the American people to be taxed. 
The only effective restriction upon the fiscal powers of the States is the size of 
the Federal tax burden. This restriction can be eased by reducing the financial 
commitments of the Federal Government, and not by adding to them.*° 


Federal-aid programs in the minds of many people sometimes 
assume a delusive quality which leads them to believe that the Federal 
Government can do something for them that they cannot do them- 


8 Hollinshead, Byron S., Who Should Go to College? New York, Columbia University Press, 1952, p. 27. 
3% Shaw, R.S., Aid to Students, New York Times, January 9, 1948, p. 20. 
40 Freeman, Roger A, Federal Aid to Education—Boon or Bane? Washington, American Enterprise 
Association, 1955, p. 26. 
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selves. Actually, the money for any Federal program comes from the 
taxpayers of the several States and is returned to them through the 
mechanisms of the structure of the Federal Government, which nec- 
essarily entails an overhead or handling cost. The “overhead” costs 
of Federal subsidies were stressed by the Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., in an August 1955 memorandum on proposed Fed- 
eral scholarship programs: 

Costs of the Government’s overhead must always be considered in figuring the 
cost of any program of Government spending. 

When the Government grants scholarships, both the cost of collecting the tax 
to pay for them and the salaries of the officials handling the program, must be 
subtracted first before any boy or girl receives a single cent to pay for his schooling. 

Although the Federal Government is already operating large and 

varied programs giving aid to students for higher education, such 
programs do not necessarily constitute a precedent for general aid 
to students in colleges 

Claims have been made that precedents for such a general program 
exist. Does such a precedent exist in fact? The legislative intent 
underlying previous acts which provided for educational aid to in- 
dividuals was to grant assistance as partial compensation for services 
rendered. Such programs as veterans’ education, ROTC, research 
fellowships of the National Institutes of Health, and payments made 
by institutions to graduate students from Federal funds received under 
research contracts are in this category. There is no broad Federal 
legislation assisting individuals in obtaining higher education which is 
based upon any other premise. 


8. Some measure of Federal control over education would inevitably 
accompany a general program of Federal aid to students 


An illustration of what can happen when students become dependent 
upon a national government has been forcefully described by Sir 
Hector Hetherington, the vice chancellor of Glasgow University, in 
an article on the British University system. His conclusions follow, 
in part: 


Government now intervenes more closely and more continuously, and our 
affairs are much subject to Parliamentary interpellation. 

* * ~ * * * . 

We are now dependent upon direct Government aid, not as to our prewar 33 
percent, but as to something over 70 percent, and the proportion tends to increase. 
* * * * ** * * 

No longer are [students] dependent only on family savings and sacrifices or on 
scholarships and bursaries won by excellence in their work, or on the bounty of 
Mr. Carnegie. By law, any reasonably competent student who, on a quite 
generous computation of family resources, needs money to help him through his 
university course, is entitled to it. 

* * * * * * * 

One way and another, almost all our departments, certainly all our scientific 
and medical departments, are caught in this web of governmental relationships 
and hardly a day passes but some adjustment has to be made. 

* * * * * * * 


What troubles me more is a feeling that this tighter fitting in of the universities 
to a national system begins to be reflected in a greater rigidity of university struc- 
ture, and in a certain change of mood * * * Of course, students grants from pub- 
lic funds and the requirements of national service make a difference, both to the 
moral and legal position of students; and it cannot be said that the standardsfof 
diligence exacted are remarkably high. 

* * * * * * * 
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Wherever we turn, the dominating fact is the degree of our financial dependence 
on Government; and I do not think it likely to diminish. We ought assuredly 
to do all that we can for ourselves; but we cannot expect greatly to alter the present 
proportion; and that, I think, is too high for comfort. Some hold that there is 
little difference in practice between a 30 percent, and a 70 percent dependence. 
I do not share that view. If an issue arose, this difference in proportion could be 
critical. A much bigger front is now open to penetration; and at the best, we are 
apt to disagree reluctantly with the views of an almost sovereign paymaster, and 
more readily to acquiesce in proposals which on their merits, one does not greatly 
like.*! 

A lesson our own forebears learned by hard experience, and which 
we seem to need to learn again, is implicit in the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States accompanying the decision in the 
case of Wickard v. Filburn® that the Federal Government must 
control what it subsidizes. 


C. SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENTS 


Proponents of Federal aid to students for higher education stress 
the point that we have a reservoir of potential first-class college grad- 
uates in the youth of outstanding natural ability who do not attend 
college or do not finish their college courses. A major reason for the 
failure of competent youth to graduate from college is lack of money. 
The national welfare depends upon the education of our competent 
youth. The United States need is particularly great for more college- 
trained scientists and engineers. Shortages of graduates in these 
fields threaten our national survival, as is shown by comparison of 
United States with Soviet production of scientists and engineers. 
The Federal Government should remove the financial barriers to the 
higher education of the Nation’s competent youth. The national 
interest demands it. There is ample precedent for it. Existing 
scholarship aid and loan funds are inadequate. A Federal scholarship 
and/or loan program would not involve controversies over racial segre- 
gation and aid to private institutions. It would not lead toward 
Federal control of education. Federal aid to students for higher 
education would more nearly equalize educational opportunity for 
many of our youth. The Federal Government is the only agency in 
a position to finance a national program of this kind. 

We are not going to get the level of higher education we need, 
evaluated in a qualitative sense, unless we have a national program. 

Those who oppose establishing a program of Federal aid to students 
for higher education declare that the national shortages of college 
graduates in many fields are temporary. The problem is more an 
educational than a demographic problem, the latter being the direct 
result of the low birthrate in the 1930’s. In support of their position, 
opponents of Federal aid hold that available data show that our col- 
lege enrollments are certain to increase annually for many years 
to come. Larger graduating classes will reduce the shortage. Aliso, 
there are alternative solutions which could be developed to relieve the 
current manpower shortage. In the meantime, much needed research 
could be undertaken to give the Nation a clearer picture of the exact 
shortages and of the existing scholarship and loan programs. 

41 Hetherington, Sir Hector, The British University System, 1914-54, Aberdeen University Review, 


Spring 1955, p. 2-11. 
42317 U. 8. 111, p. 131. 
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Federal aid to students for higher education would be discriminatory 
because it would educate a few at the expense of many. Federal aid 
would destroy the ambition of conscientious students who would be 
willing to work their way through college. There are plenty of part- 
time job opportunities for superior students. 

Lack of money is not the only reason for failing to enter college. 
There are other reasons why many students do not attend college. 

If a national scholarship program should be established, many of 
the scholarships would undoubtedly fall to students who would have 
attended college without such assistance. A program of this kind 
would not be practicable politically. 

If further governmental aid to students for higher education is 
needed, it should be financed and administered by the States rather 
than by the Federal Government. Although the Federal Government 
is already operating large and varied programs giving aid to students 
for higher education, such programs do not necessarily constitute a 
precedent for general aid to students in colleges. Some measure of 
Federal control over education would inevitably accompany a general 
program of Federal aid to students. 











CHAPTER 





Vil. CURRENT FEDERAL PROGRAMS AIDING 
CERTAIN STUDENTS 


(Principally Graduate, Veteran, and Military Education Opportu- 
nities) 


A. InTRopucTION: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 





This chapter reviews the principal Federal programs which cur- 
rently provide directly or indirectly some financial aid to students for 
higher education. The existence of these programs may be expected 
to affect consideration of pending bills to provide financial help to 
students. It is unlikely Congress would give serious consideration to 
a new program without a thorough knowledge of the existing ones. 

Consideration of these programs in relation to pending bills should 
immediately take into account such important facts as the following: 

The existing programs principally provide only graduate, veteran, 
and military education opportunities. 

Congress has enacted no legislation making available general 
scholarships for which all or a majority of the Nation’s high-school 
seniors are eligible to compete. 

Altogether, existing Federal programs provide direct financial aid 
for the higher education of only a small percentage of the Nation’s 
high-school graduates each year. 

The principal purpose of current Federal programs aiding students 
usually is not financial aid to students as such. For example, the 
main purpose of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is to train 
Reserve officers for the Army. The fact that enlistment in the corps 
provides some financial aid to the higher education of the individual 
enrollee is more or less incidental. 

Another example is our program of educational exchanges with 
other nations. The main purpose in this case is not to finance the 
higher education of some of our college and graduate students. Our 
participation in international exe ‘hanges of persons is aimed mainly 
at the promotion of amicable relations “with other nations, and at other 
closely related objectives 

Generally, the existing Federal programs either provide aid to 
students for study only in certain fields or at certain educational 
levels, or else give assistance only to a particular group of persons. 
The first two limitations are illustrated in the program of the National 
Science Foundation, which presently awards fellowships only for 
graduate study in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, 
engineering, and other sciences 

The other type of limitation is illustrated by the veterans’ educa- 
tional program, which provides aid only to members of a particular 
vroup, namely, veterans. It is also noteworthy that this constitutes 
but a segment of a broader program of veterans’ benefits. 

The veterans’ educational benefits constitute by far the largest 
Federal program aiding students. It gives assistance to members of 
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this particular group of persons for study in practically all major 
subject fields. It is, however, a temporary program, expected soon to 
resume a gradual decline interrupted by the Korean veterans’ partici- 
pation. 

Outstanding among agencies carrying out programs to increase the 
supply of trained personnel in specific fields are the National Science 
Foundation, the United States Public Health Service, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The fields of emphasis are the physical, medical, 
and related sciences, and military science. Investigation has revealed 
no comparable Federal program aimed at increasing the supply of 
trained personnel in the social sciences. 

The Department of State is outstanding as an agency administering 
a scholarship program designed largely to implement an established 
policy of the United States Government. The Department admin- 
isters the Fulbright Act and other acts which provide for educational 
exchanges with other nations for the promotion of international 
understanding and good will. The program covers a multiplicity of 
fields of study; however, a large proportion of the fellowship holders 
from Latin America and the Far East are studying in the technical 
and scientific fields. 

Certain Federal agencies have entered into contracts with, or made 
grants to, colleges and universities for various research activities on 
which considerable numbers of graduate students are working. These 
students are employed part time or full time on the research payroll. 
Their work on the research projects is also used to meet requirements 
for advance degrees. To the extent that this arrangement makes 
advanced work possible for these graduate students, it may be con- 
sidered a form of fellowship aid. The compilation of full, accurate 
information as to the number of persons involved and the extent to 
which actual assistance is thus rendered to graduate students would 
be a large undertaking. Considerable relevant information is included 
in this report. 

The Department of Defense operates the Air University and other 
institutions of higher education for its military and civilian personnel 
Several Federal agencies send some of their employees to outside 
institutions of higher education for the purpose of increasing their 
professional competence. This report does not include data on these 
arrangements, which ordinarily are regarded as part of the in-service 
training programs of the agencies. 

The following analyses of current Federal programs aiding students 
are based upon information condensed from Government publications 
or obtained from correspondence and conferences with officials of the 
agencies administering the programs. Differences in the presenta- 
tion of the data are attributable to variations in the programs, the 
accounting procedures of different agencies, et cetera. Insofar as has 
seemed practicable the data have been organized in comparable form 
for the several agencies. 

Whether these programs should be regarded as being principally or 

partly or only incidentally student-aid programs is largely a matter of 
opinion and is left to the reader’s judgment. It should be borne in 
mind that each of these programs ae} in fact provide some direct or 
indirect financial aid to individual students, but this may not be in 
any case the principal or ultimate purpose of the program. 
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B. ProGRAMS OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The training programs administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict provide for 
training in schools of higher learning, schools below college level, a 
combination of institutional and on-farm training, apprentice e training, 
and other training on the job in business establishments. 

The following ‘statements generally are not limited to college or 
university training inasmuch as such training is only one of the several 
types provided under these programs and separate cost data are not 
maintained in the Veterans’ Administration for each type of training. 
The cost data available for each of the Veterans’ Administration pro- 
grams represent average cost for direct benefits (i. e., subsistence, 
tuition, books and supplies, tools and equipment for acommeds under 
Public Law 346, 78th Cong., Public Law 16, 78th Cong., or Public 
Law 894, 81st Cong., and the education and training ueaen for 
trainees under Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) for all types of training 
combined, including part time. Administrative cost data applicable 
to each program are not available. 


1. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION TRAINING FOR DISABLED VETERANS 


a. History and description.—Laws providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion training benefits under programs administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration have as their purpose the restoration of employability 
lost by reason of the veterans’ having been disabled in military serv- 
ice during periods of war or declared “national emergency. 

A basic requirement with respect to the individual veteran’s 
entitlement for vocational rehabilitation training is that he be in need 
of training to overcome the handicap of a service-incurred disability. 
Where need for vocational rehabilitation is found to exist, training may 
be provided for as long as 48 months, and longer in exceptional cases 
by approval of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. All training 
must be completed by the end of 9 years after the statutory end of 
World War II and the Korean conflict for most disabled veterans 
of those two basic service periods, respectively. The law allows a 
maximum period of 13 years in certain exceptional cases. 

Every disabled veteran who trains under the vocational rehabilita- 
tion training program enters training to prepare himself for a specific 
occupation and pursues a training program. designed to fit his particular 
needs. The Veterans’ Administration provides vocational counseling 
by a trained vocational counselor for each applicant. When a 
counselor determines that the need for vocational rehabilitation exists, 
he assists the veteran in selecting an occupational goal consistent 
with the veteran’s abilities, aptitudes, interests, previous training and 
experience, and with his disabilities. 

The type of training which is best suited to bring the veteran to his 
rehabilitation goal is utilized. This may be school training in institu- 
tions of higher learning or in schools below the college level, or training 
on a farm in combination with related school training, or training on 
the job in a business establishment. Veterans pursuing training on 
the job may also receive related school training, as needed. 

The training officer makes arrangements with an established school 


or business establishment, or an individual instructor when required, 
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to provide the instruction and training outlined in the veteran's 
training program. After the veteran begins training, the training 
officer maintains periodic contact with him at his place of training to 
assure that he is making satisfactory progress toward the attainment 
of his training objective and will become rehabilitated in a real sense. 
The training officer may make other arrangements to promote the 
training of the veteran. 

While pursuing training and for 2 months after rehabilitation, 
disabléd veterans are paid a monthly subsistence allowance, the 
amount of which is determined on the basis of the veteran’s degree of 
impairment, type of dependents, number of dependents, and type of 
training. Veterans may receive advance payments in the form of 
loans of up to $100 upon entrance into training. Subsistence allow- 
ance payments are made directly from the Federal Treasury to each 
veteran trainee who is eligible to receive such payments on the basis 
of authorizations from the Veterans’ Administration. Payment for 
tuition, books and supplies for disabled veterans who train in schools 
is made directly from the Federal Treasury to the schools, on the basis 
of vouchers which the schools submit to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Over 600,000 disabled veterans of World War IT have participated 
in the vocational rehabilitation training program since its inception 
in July 1943. The number of veterans in training reached a peak in 
December 1947 when there was a total enrollment of 2 56,000 veterans. 

The vocational rehabilitation training program for veterans who 
were disabled during the Korean conflict is still in an initial stage of 
its development. A total of 29,700 disabled veterans entered training 
under this program from its inception in May 1951, up until June 30, 
1955. 

b. Legal authorization..—Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended, 

rovides training benefits for disabled veterans of World War II. 
Public Law 894, 81st Congress, as amended, provides similar benefits 
= veterans disabled during the Korean conflict. 

Number of veterans aided, fiscal year 1955.—The monthly average 


iasilnnh nt in these programs during the fiscal year 1955 was as follows: 


Public Law 16, 78th Cong. 


aiteoneeeess a eds eda a esos i 1 l, 2 257 
Higher learning-------- aaa k dal ti rats ee 2, 416 
Schools below college level__._- as bceut eo cded _.. 3, 878 
On-the-job___-_-__- Gees ded et Jen vars iieeds Gosh SIU i cadbbs 2, 353 
INARA 8 os rl ts ee cca nite eee eee =e 2, 610 

Public Law 894, 81st Cong. 

oe a a ‘ 7 13, 211 
Higher learning_ _____-_ PtSi carter Se tae S ee ah mee pees SA 098 
Schools below college leve el__ / a i le Al a aR oT ee 4, 192 
On-the-job__--- ce aca he acecea saree gripr incised ies ona aeer ac ean a 
Institutional on-farm__.____- Z _ 1,091 


The monthly average number of veterans given assistance for higher 
education, by States, Territories, and foreign countries, fiscal year 
1955, was as follows: 





1 Detailed statement of legal authorization is available from the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Public Law 16, 78th Cong. 


Foreign countries_.......-...-- 0| Montana 

U.S. Territories and possessions 12| Nebraska 

Alabama 43 | Nevada 

Arizona 55| New Hampshire 

Arkansas 48 | New Jersey.........----- 
California 318} New Mexico 

Colorado 76| New York 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


EES Sep ae Ge a ada 
Idaho 8| Pennsylvania_ ___- Pah Wetatcck dates 
THlinois 70| Rhode Island 
Ms = Sadtcéleweuacaatican 44| South Carolina_-_.- - 
Rakes iets aiaith ‘tatiana dis 23} South Dakota 
NT i aE pe I oe oe i a 
Kentucky 34 
Louisiana = Utah 

; ) 
BURNIN Sn ic skew new er 8| Virginia 
Reaeeatnusette. .....-..--..«<< 65| Washington au 
Michigan Sa) West Varma. a 0 
Minnesota__-___-_-_- a. & etek ee 35] Wisconsin 
Mississippi 111) Wyoming 
Missouri _ _ 


Public Law 894, 81st Cong. 


Foreign countries__...--.-------- 0 | Missouri 
United States Territories and pos- Montana_ 

sessions _ : 43 | Nebraska____-_- 
Alabama. Lau . 121] Nevada-- ' ; 
BI, 6068 saws hak bm Kin Gok 42| New Hampshire___ 
AIeOnGes. .. .-+.-4- wh ail Pc 99 | New Jersey__- 
California _ _ - : 358 | New Mexico__-- 
Colorado- -- 133 | New York_ 
Connecticut _ _ _ — i 39 | North Carolina_ 
Deldwares.c:s....-<. shan 5| North Dakota. - 
District of Columbia__- 18 | Ohio__- 
Florida ein cis 177 | Oklahoma 
Georiié === = =.= - 51] Oregon___ 
RGONOs. 22: ; 36 | Pennsylvania_ 
Illinois __. AS sud 153 | Rhode Island_- 
Indiana _ - ; 99 | South Carolina__-_- 

als 93 | South Dakota 

Kansags_____- -- tees. t tas 65 | Tennessee _ _ 
Kentucky civscsivns * 55 | Texas____ 
MMOGs od 566 61s. 4% 44} Utah_-__-_ 
a a at ae 22| Vermont 
Maryland - 31} Virginia_- 
Massachusetts... - _-- .. 206) Washington - 
PEM, wb isa aus 162| West Virginia 
Minnesota 122 | Wisconsin __ 
Mississippi - - - - - - ‘ 175 | Wyoming - - - - 


d. Average cost and total obligations, fiscal year 1955.—The average 
cost per trainee for 12 months of training was $1,666 during the fiscal 
vear 1955. 

Total obligations for direct benefits (subsistence, tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, and equipment) under this program for all types of 


training (college, below college, institutional on-farm and job training) 
for the fiscal year 1955 were $40,769,802. 
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2. EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


a. History and description.—Education and training benefits were 
authorized for veterans of World War IT as an aid in their readjust- 
ment to civilian life after release from military service, and to restore 
lost educational opportunities. ‘The law provides that persons who 
actively served in the Armed Forces for a period of 90 days or longer 
during the statutory period of World War II and who have been 
released from military service under conditions other than dishonor- 
able have the right to pursue an elected course of education and 
training for a period equal to the veteran’s wartime service plus 1 
year, up to a maximum of 48 calendar months of full-time training. 
Veterans discharged by reason of an actual service-incurred injury 
or disability after less than 90 days’ service are also eligible for train- 
ing under this program. 

Training must have been commenced by July 25, 1951, or within 
4 years after release from military service, whichever is later. 'Train- 
ing cannot be provided beyond July 25, 1956, excepting for certain 
veterans who enlisted or reenlisted under the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945. 

Each eligible veteran has the right to elect any course of training 
he desires to pursue except that a veteran may not pursue training for 
avocational or recreational purposes. The veteran may pursue school 
training in institutions of higher learning or in schools below the 
college ‘level or he may train on a farm in combination with related 
school training or he may train on a job in a business establishment. 

A veteran who desires to change his course or has completed or 
discontinued a course and desires additional training is permitted to 
pursue a new course in the same general field or to make one change 
of general field without prior approval, provided conduct and progress 
have been satisfactory. 

Vocational counseling is provided by the Veterans’ Administration 
upon request or when the Veterans’ Administration determines that 
it is required. 

The responsibility for approving schools and establishments to 
participate in the education and training program is vested in the 
several States and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Schools 
which have been approved for training under the law include both 
private and public schools and institutions of higher education pro- 
viding all levels of instruction. Training programs have also been 
approved for apprentice and other training on the job in many 
thousands of business establishments throughout the country. 

Upon application, a veteran is paid a monthly subsistence allow- 
ance while he pursues a course of education and training, except a 
correspondence course. Increased amounts of subsistence allowance 
are paid to veterans with dependents, but there is a limit to the 

amount a trainee may receive in combined subsistence allowance and 
income from productive labor. Veterans who pursue courses on a 
part-time basis receive a proportionately reduced subsistence allowance. 

Subsistence allowance payments are made directly from the Federal 
Treasury to each veteran trainee who is eligible to receive such pay- 
ments on the basis of authorizations from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Payment for tuition, fees, books, and supplies for veterans who 
train in schools is made directly from the Federal Treasury to the 
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schools on the basis of vouchers which the schools submit to the 
Veterans’ Administration. If the tuition rate exceeds $500 for an 
ordinary school year the charges in excess of the $500 rate are payable 
from Federal funds only if the veteran elects to have his entitlement 
exhausted at an accelerated rate. Veterans training on the job are 
provided necessary tools and equipment by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Over 7,800,000 veterans of World War II have participated in the 
education and training program since its inception in July 1944. This 
number represents 1 out of every 2 veterans of World War II. The 
number of veterans in training reached a peak in December 1947 
when a total of 2,800,000 veterans was enrolled. 

b. Legal authorization.2—Public Law 346, 78th Congress, as amended. 
Termination of the war for purposes of this program was fixed as 
July 25, 1947, by Public Law 239, 80th Congress. 

c. Number of veterans aided, fiscal year 1955.—The monthly average 
enrollment in this program during the fiscal year 1955 was as follows: 


wove t=) LO ITO CSE ie es LO) TITRE REE kt) UN ae 
amis Mherniiis iis ba ees a bev awee ie ben elo ad sloop ey- ~0964 47, 136 
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The monthly average number of veterans given assistance for 
higher education by States, Territories, and foreign countries, fiscal 
year 1955, was as follows: 
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d. Average cost and total obligations, fiscal year 1955.—The average 
cost per trainee for 12 months of training (including part-time training) 
was $715 during fiscal year 1955. 

Total obligations for direct benefits (subsistence, tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, and equipment) under this program for all types of 
training (college, below-college, institutional-on-farm, and job train- 


2 Detailed statement of legal authorization is available from the Veterans’ Administration. 
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ing) for fiscal year 1955 were $101,095,443. It is estimated that 
79 percent of the veterans enrolled under this program during fiscal 
year 1955 pursued training on a part-time basis. 


38. EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR VETERANS OF THE KOREAN 
CONFLICT 


a. History and deseription.—Education and training benefits were 
authorized for veterans of the Korean conflict as an aid in their re- 
adjustment to civilian life after release from military service, and to 
restore lost educational opportunities. The law provides that per- 
sons who actively served in the Armed Forces for a period of 90 days 
or longer during the statutory period of the Korean conflict (June 27, 
1950, through January 31, 1955), and who have been released from 
military service under conditions other than dishonorable, have the 
right to pursue an elected course of education and training for a period 
equal to 1% times the veterans’ military service during the Korean 
conflict, up to a maximum of 36 ¢ alendar months of full-time training. 
This service period for persons in the active military service on Janu- 
ary 31, 1955, is extended to include the additional period until the 
person’s s unconditional discharge or release from such service after 
January 31, 1955. 

Veterans discharged by reason of service-incurred disabilities after 
less than 90 days’ service are also eligible for training under this 
program. 

Training must have been commenced by August 20, 1954, or within 
3 years after release from military service, whichever is later. Train- 
ing cannot be afforded beyond 8 years after the veteran’s separation 
from active military service, or in any event cannot extend beyond 
January 31, 1965. 

Each eligible veteran has the right to elect any program of training 
he desires to pursue except that a veteran may not pursue training 
for avocational or recreational purposes. The veteran may pursue 
school training in institutions of higher learning or in schools below 
the college level or he may train on a farm in combination with related 
school training or he may train on the job in a business establishment. 

A veteran who desires to change his program or has completed or 
discontinued a program and desires additional training is permitted to 
initiate not more than 1 additional program without prior approval, 
provided that it is done within a 3-year period after separation from 
active military service, and further provided that his previous pro- 
gram had not been interrupted or discontinued due to his own mis- 
conduct, his own neglect, or his own lack of application. After the 
expiration of 3 years beyond the date of separation from active military 
service an eligible veteran who has not had a prior change of program 
may make not more than one change of program with the approval of 
the Administrator. 

Vocational counseling is provided by the Veterans’ Administration 
upon request or when the Veterans’ Administration determines that 
it is required. 
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Schools and business establishments receive approval to offer 
specified programs of education and training under the provisions of 
the law. The responsibility for approving programs of education and 
training in schools and business establishments is vested in the several] 
States. Schools in which courses of education and training have been 
approved under the law include both private and public schools and 
institutions of higher education providing all levels of instruction. 
Training programs have also been approved for apprentice and other 
training on the job in many thousands of business establishments 
throughout the country. 

Upon application, a veteran is paid a monthly education and train- 
ing allowance while he pursues a course of education and training, 
except that veterans pursuing correspondence courses only or flight 
training only are paid on the basis of the amount of training completed 
rather than on the basis of a prescribed monthly rate. The education 
and training allowance is provided to meet, in part, the expenses of 
the trainee’s subsistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equipment. 
Increased amounts are paid to veterans with dependents. Veterans 
who pursue school training on a part-time basis receive a proportion- 
ately reduced education and training allowance. 

The payments are made directly from the Federal Treasury to each 
veteran trainee who is eligible to receive such payments on the basis 
of authorizations from the Veterans’ Administration. As a prerequi- 
site for these payments the veteran is required to submit to the 
Veterans’ Administration a monthly certification of satisfactory at- 
tendance and progress, approved by the trainer. 

A total of 1,029,000 veterans of the Korean conflict have partici- 
pated in the program since its inception in August 1952, up until 
June 30, 1955. This training program is still in an expanding stage 
of development, and the peak training loads anticipated have not vet 
been reached. 

b. Legal authorization.,3—Public Law 550, 82d Congress, as amended. 
Termination of the Korean conflict for purposes of this program was 
fixed as January 31, 1955, by the President’s Proclamation of January 
1, 1955 (proclamation No. 3080). This termination date was modified 
by Public Law 7, 84th Congress, to extend the basic service period in 
the case of a person in the active service in the Armed Forces on 
January 31, 1955, until the date of the person’s first discharge or 
ne from such service after January 31, 1955. 

Number of veterans aided, fiscal year 1955.—The monthly aver- 
ale ‘enrollment in this program during fiscal year 1955 was as follows 
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On the job 53, 919 
Institutional on farm 27, 228 


§ Detailed statement of legal authorization is available from Veterans’ Administration, 
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The monthly average number of veterans given assistance for 
higher education by States, Territories, and foreign countries, fiscal 
year 1955, was as follows: 
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d. Average cost and total obligations, fiscal year 1955.—The average 
cost per trainee for 12 months of training (including part-time train- 
ing) was $1,347 during fiscal year 1955. 

Total obligations for payment of education and training allowances 
to veterans (to assist them in meeting expenses of subsistence, tuition, 
fees, books, supplies, and equipment) under this program for all types 
of training (college, below-college, institutional-on-farm, and job 
training) for fiscal year 1955 were $563,421,364. It is estimated that 
29 percent of the veterans enrolled under this program during fiscal 
year 1955 pursued training on a part-time basis. 


C. ProGramMs oF THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
1. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIPS 


a. History and description.—Within the limits of funds made 
available specifically for such purpose, the National Science Founda- 
tion has statutory authority to award scholarships and fellowships 
in the mathematical, physical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences. At present the Foundation is awarding fellowships for 
graduate predoctoral and postdoctoral training in these areas. 

Early in 1951 the National Science Board reached the conclusion 
that the Foundation could accomplish one of its aims—that of in- 
creasing the Nation’s supply of highly trained scientists—most 
directly and most quickly through a graduate fellowship program. 
The fellowship program was inaugurated in the 1952-53 academic 
year, and thus will be in its fourth year of operation during the 
1955-56 academic year. 

The section of the National Science Foundation Act which deals 
with the award of scholarships and fellowships provides that indi- 
viduals selected for such awards are to be chosen solely on the basis 
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of ability, but requires the use of procedures which will result in 
a wide geographical distribution of awards if the number of fellow- 
ships is limited. Selection must be made from among individuals 
of substantially equal ability. The act further specifies that indi- 
viduals chosen for these awards are to be given free choice of graduate 
institution, provided only that the institution chosen must be an 
accredited, nonprofit American or nonprofit foreign institution of 
higher education. 

The Foundation, through its fellowship program, is attempting: 
(a) To seek out able science students interested in training beyond 
the baccalaureate level; and (6) to afford these able students the 
opportunity of attending those institutions which can best provide 
the training required in order for each fellow to develop his potential- 
ities to the fullest. 

Through the fiscal year 1955, the Foundation had awarded a total 
of 1,920 fellowships, 1,741 at the predoctoral and 179 at the post- 
doctoral level. 

Screening and evaluation of fellowship applications has been accom- 
plished each year by panels of scientists set up for this purpose by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Research Council, operating 
under a Foundation contract. The Foundation selects from a list 
of evaluated candidates submitted to it by the Academy-Council 
those individuals who are to be awarded fellowships. 

b. Legal authorization.—Public Law 507, 8ist 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950—section 10. 

c. Number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1955.—Fiscal year 
1955 funds are being used to support 663 predoctoral and 54 post- 
doctoral fellows (a total of 717) for study during the 1955-56 academic 
vear. 

* d. Geographical distribution of awards.—The States of permanent 
residence of individuals being supported as NSF fellows during the 
1955-56 academic year are as follows: 
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Amount of Federal aid per graduate student.—The Foundation 
provides its fellows with stipends as follows: Predoctoral—first. year 
$1,400, intermediate $1,600, terminal $1,800; postdoctoral—$3,400. 

In addition the Foundation pays tuition and required fees as well 
as limited dependency and travel allowances. The average costs per 
fellow for the fiscal year 1955 were estimated to be: Predoctoral 
first year $2,070, intermediate $2,500, terminal $2,730; postdoctoral 
$4,550. 

Ff. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1956. 
Federal obligations for the program for the fiscal vear 1955 were: Pre- 
doctoral $1,607,305; postdoctoral $250,442; total $1,857,747. 


2. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION RESEARCH GRANTS 


The Foundation is authorized by its establishing act (Public Law 
507, Slst Cong.) 
to initiate and support basic scientific research in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other sciences, by making contracts or other 
arrangements (including grants, loans, and other forms of assistance) for the 
conduct of such basic scientific research * * * 

At present the Foundation is awarding grants for the support of 
such basic research, and included in this activity is the support of a 
number of graduate and postdoctoral students performing research 
services for the grantee. Selection of students is made locally, stipends 
are fixed locally, and funds are provided for services rendered. 

The numbers of students supported through research grants are, 
insofar as Foundation records are concerned, only approximate be- 
cause this is a matter of grantee control. Records of the Foundation 
indicate student-support from research grants, by field, in the fiscal 
year 1955 as follows: 


Postdoctoral 122 
Predoctoral_ al a 581 
Undergraduate ; ; 27 
Technicians__- ’. : 65 
Other... ae 89 

URS eo cc S84 


The amount of financial support to individuals is variable according 
to local circumstances. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
average support levels are of the same approximate order of magnitude 
as the stipends under the fellowship program. 


D. Programs or THE ATomic ENERGY COMMISSION 
1. FELLOWSHIPS IN RADIOLOGICAL PHYSICS 


a. History and description—The radiological physics fellowship 
program gives training in a specialized field closely related to the 
atomic energy program, to selected college graduates with degrees in 
basic sciences or engineering. The program is accredited for graduate 
level training leading to an advanced degree. 

With the expansion of the atomic energy program, the need for 
trained personnel in this field was becoming increasingly important. 
In 1948 the fellowship program was established. The National 
Research Council administered the fellowships for the first 2 years. 
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During this time 42 fellows spent 12 months at either the California 
Institute of Technology (1 fellow), the Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory (21 fellows), the University of Minnesota (2 fellows), or the 
University of Rochester cooperating with the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory (18 fellows). 

Since the academic year 1950-51 the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies * has administered the program for the ‘Commission. During 
this period there have been only minor modifications. The program 
began with 2 training centers providing 9 months of regular university 
graduate work in the sciences, followed by 3 months additional study 
and field training at a cooperating installation of the AEC. The 
training centers were Vanderbilt University in cooperation with the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory and the University of Rochester in 
cooperation with the Brookhaven National Laboratory. The Uni- 
versity of Washington and the Hanford Works were added to the 
program for the 1953-54 academic year. 

b. Legal authorization~—The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, Public 
Law 585, 79th Congress, as amended. 

c. Number of graduate students aided academic year 1954-55.— 
During the academic year 1954—55 the Commission supported a total 
of 54 fellowships under this program. 

d. Distribution of fellowships by States, academic year 1954-65.— 
At the time of appointment the fellows were in residence at institutions 
of higher education in 24 States, as follows: 
Nebraska_ 
Nevada 


Arkansas 
Georgia - --- 


New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio_- 
Oregon______- 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kentucky 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan_-______- 
Minnesota___-_- 
Mississippi 
Missouri -_ 
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Average amount of Federdi aul per graduate student, and total 
ond fiscal year 1955.—The average amount of direct assistance per 
fellow was $2,240. The total cost of the program was $133,118. 


2. FELLOWSHIPS IN INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


. History and deseription—In view of the limited supply of 
oles ‘mists and engineers equipped with special knowledge required for 
positions in industrial hygiene the industrial hygiene fellowship 
program was developed by the AEC in 1952 to provide highly trained 
specialists in this field of vital importance to the atomic energy pro- 
gram. Fellowships are awarded to selected college graduates with 
de ‘grees in basic science or engineering, for graduate study in the 
Harvard University School of Public Health or the University of 
Pittsburgh Graduate School of Public Health. The fellowship leads 
to a master of science degree. 

b. Legal authorization.—The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, Public 
Law 585, 79th Congress, as amended. 


4A nonprofit educational corporation operating under contract with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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c. Number of graduate students aided, academic year 1954-55- 
During the academic year 1954-55 the Commission supported eight 
fellowships under this program. 

d. Distribution of fellowships by States, academic year 1954-65. 
The fellows came from institutions of higher education in seven 
States as follows: 
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e. Amount of Federal aid per graduate student, and total cost, fiscal 
year 1955.—The average amount of direct assistance per fellow was 
$3,106. The total cost of the program was $33,170. 


3. FELLOWSHIPS IN INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


a. History and description—The University of Rochester, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., atomic energy project administers for the Commission 
aSfellowship program in industrial medicine. 

The program was begun in the academic year 1949-50 with two 
fellowships. Present authorization is for 8 new appointments per 
annum along with possible extensions for 1 year of some of those ap- 
pointed and trained the previous year. Appointees are doctors of 
medicine with 2 years postdoctoral experience. 

The purpose of the program is to supply medical personnel qualified 
not only in industrial medicine but with sufficient knowledge of nuclear 
energy to be able to cope with the medical problems of plants operating 
in the nuclear field. 

. , \ ‘ , > ‘ 

b. Legal authorization—The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, Public 
Law 585, 79th Congress, as amended. 

c. Total number of students aided, fiscal 1955.—Only seven students. 

d. Average amount of Federal assistance per student, fiscal 1955.— 
This amounted to $5,287. 

e. Total Federal obligation for the program, fiscal 1955 —Total Fed- 
eral obligations amounted to $44,000. 


4. OFF-SITE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The Commission conducts an off-site research program through 
which a sizable number of graduate students are employed as research 
assistants in colleges and universities holding the research contracts. 
The students are paid a salary for their work from contract funds 
according to university employment standards. Based on a sampling 


of more than one-third of the research contracts in effect in January 
1955, it is estimated that approximately 1,545 research assistants 
were thus employed. 


E. ProGrRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE 
1. AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 
a. History and description—Provision for the establishment of a 
Reserve Officers Training Corps as the source of officers for the newly 


authorized Officers Reserve Corps were included in the reorganization 
of the Military Establishment in 1916 when Congress enacted the 


original National Defense Act. 
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During the years 1920 through 1923, Air Corps (then Air Service) 
ROTC units were established at seven colleges and universities. 
However, these units were phased out beginning in 1932. 

In 1946, the Army Air Forces re-entered the ROTC field, activating 
air units at 78 institutions. The current program encompasses units 
at 188 degree-granting institutions throughout the United States, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. Today, the AFROTC constitutes a large 
and important program for producing junior Air Force officers. 

The postwar AFROTC program was administered initially by the 
War Department General Staff; however, in 1949, the Department 
of the Air Force assumed control of the program. 

The mission of the AFROTC is to select and prepare cadets, through 
a permanent program of instruction at civilian institutions, to serve 
as Officers in the Reserve and Regular components of the Air Force. 

The AFROTC program is composed of 2 separate and distinct 
phases, a 2-year basic course and a 2-year advanced course. The 
two phases correspond to the freshman and sophomore years, and 
to the junior and senior years, respectively. Completion of the basic 
course does not guarantee acceptance into the advanced course. 
Cadets accepted for the advanced course will attend a period of 
summer training normally conducted between the junior and senior 
years. 

* Enrollment in this program is restricted to students who are citizens 
of the United States, are not less than 14 years of age, are physically 
qualified for military service, and meet character and loyalty 
requirements. 

Legal authorization.—-National Defense Act of 1916, as amended. 

c. Total number of students paid commutation, fiscal 1955,—The 


number of students who received some financial remuneration from 


the Federal Government under the program totaled 20,300. 
d. Numbers of students enrolled by States and foreign countries in 
educational institutions therein, fiscal 1955.— 


Alabama 372 | New Hampshire------_-- 267 
Arizona 281 | New Jersey 602 
Arkansas 93 | New Mexico 190 
RN ca ge oa , 234} New York 1, 698 
Colorado 288 | North Carolina. -~--_....._--- 579 
Connecticut 356 North Dakota 182 
District of Columbia 259 | Ohio... 1, 741 
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‘ Includes both those cadets who received and who did not receive financial remuneration, 
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e. Average amount of Federal payment per student, fiscal 1955. 
Cadets are assisted by a commutation of subsistence allowance in the 
amount of 90 cents per day during their advanced course enrollment 
with the exception of the summer training period. The Air Force 
does not pay tuition charges levied by the training institutions. 
During the summer training, cadets are paid at the rate prescribed for 
airmen of grade E-1 of the Regular Air Force with less than 4 months 
of service. 

The Air Force furnishes instructors, uniforms, and necessary equip- 
ment to the training institutions for use by the AFROTC units. 
AFROTC students who attend camp receive subsistence and quarters, 
uniforms and medical care. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal 1955 .—$5,300,000. 


2. UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


a. History and description——-The Air Force Academy Act was 
signed into law on April 1, 1954. The Academy is temporarily located 
at Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., where the first class of 306 cadets 
was sworn in on July 11, 1955. The permanent site of the Air Force 
Academy will be constructed on an area of 17,500 acres, 6 miles 
north of Colorado Springs, Colo. It is anticipated that this site will 
be ready for occupancy in the fall of 1957. A gradual buildup of the 
cadet student body will take place, particularly after the move to the 
permanent site, until the full strength of 2,496 cadets, authorized by 
law, is reached. 

The mission of the Air Force Academy is to provide instruction, 
experience, and motivation to each cadet so that he will graduate with 
the knowledge and the qualities of leadership required of a junior 
officer in the United States Air Force, and with a basis for continued 
development throughout a lifetime of service to his country, leading 
to readiness for responsibilities as a future air commander. ‘This 
mission is accomplished through the program of instruction, which 
consists of the academic curriculum and the airmanship program. 
There will also be an adequate intercollegiate and intramural athletic 
program at the Academy. Upon graduation the cadets will receive 
a bachelor of science degree, a commission as a second lieutenant in 
the Regular Air Force, and the aeronautical rating of aircraft observer 
(navigator) 

b. Legal authorization Public Law 325, 83d Congress; Chapter 
127. 

c. Total number of students, fiscal year 1955.—None. 

d. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955,—None. 


F, ProGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
1. ARMY RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


a. History and description.—The Reserve Officers Training Corps 
(ROTC) as it is known today was authorized by the National Defense 
Act of 1916. Its primary purpose is to produce officers for the Army 
Reserve and the Regular Army. The first officers to be commissioned 
through the program were graduated from participating institutions 
in 1920. Since its inception the ROTC has been the chief source of 
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the Nation’s Reserve officers. Today the Corps is also the major 
source of officers for the Regular Army. 

At present, some 200,000 students at 550 or more schools ranging 
from high school thr ough senior colleges and universities are enrolled 
in Army ROTC training. In order for ROTC instruction to be alined 
with the appropriate ac ‘ademic level of instruction within the program 


it is divided into a junior division (high school), military schools 
division (intermediate), and a senior division (c ollege). 

6. Legal authorization.—The National Defense Act of 1916, as 
amended (39 Stat. 191), especially, sections 40 through 47 thereof. 


c. Total number of students paid commutation, fiscal year 1955.— 
Students enrolled in the advanced course of the senior division receive 
90 cents a day as commutation in lieu of subsistence. The Depart- 
ment of the Army does not pay tuition charges levied by the training 
institutions. This commutation allowance is paid for a period not to 


exceed 595 days while the student is enrolled in the advanced course, 
including summer vacation period, less the time spent at ROTC camp. 

There were 32,465 advanced course students in the fiscal year 1955; 
however, 2,231 had previously completed the training and so did not 
receive any commutation; therefore, 30,234 received commutation in 
fiscal 1955. ’ 

d. Number of students enrolled by States and foreign countries %n 
educational institutions therein, fiscal 1955.—Such information is 
available by totals for the 6 Army Areas and 3 overseas commands 
as follows: 

First Army area: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 

Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey > 
Second Army area: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, Mary- 

land, Delaware, and Virginia 
Third Army area: Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida 
Fourth Army area: Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Texas, and 

Louisiana 
Fifth Army area: Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 

Colorado, and Indiana 
Sixth Army area: Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, 

Nevada, Utah, and Arizona 


I a a Ta a a ge 30, 234 


e. Average amount of Federal payment per student, fiscal year 1955. — 
Average commutation in lieu of subsistence is $267 for each of the 2 
years in the advanced course. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.—The 
Army ROTC budget (President’ s) for fiscal year 1955 included 
$9,067,000 for commutation in lieu of subsistence. The total cost of 
the ROTC program for the fiscal year 1955 was $16,171,252. 


2. UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


a. History and deseription.—The United States Military Academy 
was established officially in March 1802 at West Point, N. Y., and was 
opened in July 1802. Continued changes have been instituted from 
the time of its inception. While modifying its academic or military 


T8958S—-56- 8 
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training whenever the need arose, the Academy always has built, and 
continues to do so, on the foundation of leadership integrated by excel- 
lence of character and excellence of knowledge. The mission of 
United States Military Academy is to instruct and train the corps 
of cadets so that each graduate shall have the qualities and attributes 
essential to his progressive and continuing development throughout a 
lifetime career as an officer of the Regular Army. The general aca- 
demic objective of the program is the orientation of all courses, both 
military and academic, to the problem of national security today. 

b. Legal authorization.—Act of Congress, March 16, 1802. 

c. Total number of students, fiscal year 1955.—The average strength 
of the United States Corps of Cadets in the fiscal year 1955 was 2,209. 

d. Enrollment of students by States and foreign countries, fiscal year 
1955.—The United States Military Academy class entered fiscal year 
1955 by numbers from State or country was as follows: 





Baia as 8 i he ® res 2: 4) Dror Caraling Cs. 2200.6 cic 7 
Date OC EY). etic mene adn OT PIGTU CR PAINB os cee cect wwe ec 4 
al cit Oe Se ed ea a nd 30 
I a as ah ea ae nae 13 
ROD Stee cee ks Ue een I ek fo Fo ere A 7 
PRINS okie EC cece Pol eryiveming bo eee eb cdl 39 
I ac Se Oe D1 WARIS MINONEE osc woe des Lee 5 
REE te ee Sen tee es £4) Bowmih COapORMR: oi — - séciccieundadac 3 
OR ee ee 10} South Dakota ie : i 6 
Ne ee ed ies eine “ 5| Tennessee ___--- 3 ae 25 A ae 
Mths ee UELOn ds ce ed mn ma re is od Set francs 26 
ON Sooo pone shwteee aca DETR Ss. a a cen asec eee areata 6 
SE es Pe eee eI oa i adrian 1 
mee Ses Sel acudcheowess PIM). Sa aa Wie web beau 26 
DBE = co seancnssancewesone i fe ae Vipera yeen 9 
Pinney ht fe ee ee oe ot Soiree Wee. ee lle eek 10 
NS a ee ee we Bi eee oes oe Se wee 8 
INS 6 ls Gu dtbwannwauwoes Serer pene Se ee ] 
ee 25 | District of Columbia_____...___.- 6 
Bummer eek Ee i ee TE ee a 2 
EE ee re DT RENNES ee pene tnuuetawueas 4 
REA oo Se teu ccunweeee Di pueree Brees sh eee. ee ok 1 
peemoure.) 8-22 Sl Jswmeseisce 8 | Vice President (appoints 2 at large) _ 2 
I ng eS Reet hs 3| Foreign: 

Pema oe ee) oboe ean wks S Wee os, fee oe aeeeuk 2 
NR: intnshbseessenseecnonce 4| PRE J ivwidewesddeas ] 
eee 4) Pe adwetticwdincunienitingee 1 
TT NNN te ewe ne eee 19 — 
NOD: =. oe cccteecnces ones 4 Es aw wreweeiewate ta cere 623 
a 63 | 


e. Federal cost per student, fiscal year 1955.—$8,374. 
f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.—The 
approximate total obligations of appropriated funds for operation 


of the United States Military Academy in the fiscal year 1955 was 
$18,500,000. 
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G. PROGRAMS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 
1. NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS 


a. History and description.—The Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps was originally authorized by act of March 4, 1925. The first 
NROTC contract students, provided for by this program, were en- 
rolled in 1926 at 6 colleges and universities. By 1945, the NROTC 

rogram had been expanded to include 27 colleges and universities. 
In August 1946, the regular NROTC program, generally known as 
the Holloway plan, was authorized by Public Law 729, 79th Con- 
gress. The NROTC program was then expanded to include 52 
colleges and universities, at which number it remains to date. The 
current NROTC program includes two types of students as follows: 

(1) Regular students: These are appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy as midshipmen, USNR, and are candidates for Regular com- 
missions in the Navy and Marine Corps. ‘They are obligated to make 
3 summer cruises, serve 3 years on active duty after commissioning 
and retain commission status for a total of 8 years. In return, they 
receive $50 per month retainer pay and the Navy provides for their 
tuition, fees, books, instructional equipment, and uniforms. 

(2) Contract students: These are candidates for commissions in 
the Naval Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve. Originally, they were 
not obligated to serve on active duty. However, the 1951 amend- 
ments to the Universal Military Training Act currently require 
contract students to serve, subject to order of the Secretary of the 
Navy, not less than 2 years on active duty after commissioning, in 
order to be deferred from induction by reason of their enrollment in the 
NROTC. Further, by current Department of Defense and Navy 
policy all contract graduates are being ordered to active duty for 2 
years. In addition, the Marine Corps is currently accepting contract 
students, in limited numbers, for Regular commissions in the Marine 
Corps. Contract students receive no remuneration from the Navy, 
except 90 cents per day during their third and fourth years in the 
program, and are furnished the necessary uniforms. 

The mission of the NROTC is to provide, by a permanent system of 
training and instruction in essential naval subjects at civilian educa- 
tional institutions, a source from which qualified oflicers may be ob- 
tained for the Navy and Marine Corps, and the Naval Reserve and 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

b. Legal authorization.—The Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps 
operates under the authority of section 22 of the act of March 4, 
1925, as amended (34 U.S. C. 821), and Public Law 729, 79th Con- 
gress, approved August 13, 1946, as amended. 

c. Total number of students enrolled, fiscal year 1955.—At the he- 
ginning of the academic year, September 1954—June 1955, there were 
14,459 students enrolled in the NROTC program. Of this number, 
6,291 were regular students and 8,168 were contract students. A total 
of 9,467 students received some Federal financial remuneration. 
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d. Numbers of students assisted by States and foreign countries and 
educational institutions therein, fiscal year 1955.—The NROTC enroll- 
ment and regular input for fiscal year 1955 by State was as follows: 


Alabama__-_-_- Oe mera ee : 250 | New Jersey- by Sates. aroaat 352 
Arizona_______- Ann ate 0| New Mexico i 191 
NE ge Tew 3 Grek 8 ek A ee 
California _____- : 1, 291 | North Carolina - - -- a 639 
Colorado-_____-_- Eten = 36 246 | North Dakota aa 0 
Commectiout «. 2... ERIN ees ee eck ace tiost 557 
Delaware_______- peng is. «9 _ ARONA Oma Wt | et es 311 
District of Columbia__-_--_--_- 0 | Oregon re —£ 187 
ake so in 6 aes « ; PT eevEvee. 931 
eoteme. > + =e 357" Rhode MWlstid _ . . . .- 363 
Mepene. 25 2 Sb ch Pe 173 | South Carolina- Juste p28 206 
ES ee a ee eee Ajax 698 | South Dakota__-__-__- eth 0 
RON enc et Se de 706 | Tennessee aie 251 
RR re Seal gf occ es ae 281 | Texas : ae 590 
I ee eee a 271 | Utah : bide : 229 
Kentucky - ___-_- : abe 161 | Vermont te ins 0 
ee a ee 249 | Virginia , cath eh: 255 
Rat nag oe 0 | Washington cca 303 
Maryland _-______-_- : : 0} West Virginia es re 0 
Massachusetts fee 848 | Wisconsin orm!) 562 
Peioni~an. ca tc 266 |-W yoming Pils sera’ 0 
Minnesota ___- FA wse dosasuk 229) Alaska 4 aeaetoaeS 0 
ROMAIN se ~ 135) Canal Zone ; 5s aes 0 
Missouri -_ _ _ _- ee tn Bion hg 265 | Hawaii ae ere 0 
Montana_______- toa he 0| Puerto Rico ot 0 
Nebraska____._______- S 221 —e 
Nevada_-____-_- ye eee 6 0) Total . 14, 459 
New Hampshire_-_--_ a 340 | 


e. Average Federal cost per student, fiscal year 1955.—Midshipman, 
USNR (Regular), $1,935 per student per year; contract students, 
$634 per studenc per year (cost prorated over a 4-year period). 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiseal year 19656. 
Actual and estimated obligations for both regular and contract pro- 
gram amounted to $14,679,010. 


2. UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY PROGRAM 


a. History and description.—The Naval Aeademy was established 
in 1845 at Annapolis, Md., and has remained in continuous operation 
since that date. For a brief period during the Civil War it was 
moved away from Annapolis. 

The mission of the Naval Academy is 

Through study and practical instruction to provide the midshipmen with a 
basic education and knowledge of the naval profession; to develop them morally, 
mentally, and physically; and by precept and example to indoctrinate them with 
the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty in order that the naval service may 
be provided with graduates who are capable junior officers in whom have been 
developed the capacity and foundations for future development in mind and 
character leading toward a readiness to assume the highest responsibilities of 
citizenship and Government. 

Young men admitted to the Naval Academy are midshipmen, 
United States Navy. 

b. Legal authorization.—Basic authority is 34 United States Code 
1021; Revised Statutes 1511. Other statutes relate to appointing 
authority, course of study, et cetera.’ 

c. Total number of students enrolled, fiscal year 1955.—3,689, includ- 
ing 15 foreigners. 


5 Detailed statement cf legal authorization is available from the Department of the Navy. 
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d. Enrollment by States and foreign countries, fiscal year 1955. 
T'wo men from the Kingdom of Belgium were admitted on June 27, 
1955. The Kingdom of Belgium is reimbursing the United States 
Government for the direct training cost involved. 

[The United States Naval Academy entering class for fiscal year 


1955 by States, was as follows: 


AMORA: b6)5o55% 
Arizona.-..-- 
Arkansas. -- 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


19| New Jersey_-_-_- 
12} New Mexieo-_-_-_- 
9) New York____-_- 
103} North Carolina_ - 


16? North Dakota. 
20 | Ohio 
Oklahoma 


eens ais 57 


= 4 

cad era eis 121 
21 

7 

52 

18 


District of C olumbia. Ress 10} Oregon__- 
Florida , : : 26) Pennsylvania 
Georgia ; oe 25) Rhode Island 
Idaho FE 4} South Carolina 
Tllinois ; =5-4 37| South Dakota 
Indiana ; tS SIEM 266 35 | Tennessee 
Cee ae see 5, ge ee 18| Texas- 
ee ee 13 | Utah- 
Kentucky _ _ ~~ : * . 18) Vermont 
Louisiana _ - ae emuee 13 | Virginia. _ -- 
Maine ___- See ie: 15] Washington. __- 
Maryland_ _-_-- sis ei 40} West Virginia__ 
Massachusetts________ 33 | Wisconsin _ - 
Michigan__- te: yin sesh tiedn te 31) Wyoming- 
Minnesota = 22) Alaska 
Mississippi bel aes 6} Canal Zone_- 
Missouri _ _ - Sh or ; 20} Hawaii-__-- 
Montana. _-_-_-_-- . 6| Puerto Rico 
TRUE oe ae) ae ci i Philippines - 
Nevada____- metus ; 
New H: ampshire. Gabe i 9 | Total 





Average Federal cost per student, fiscal year 1955.—$6,629. 
f Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
Actual and estimated obligations for the fiseal year 1955 amounted 


7 


to $21,737,728. 


H. Researcw ContTrRAcTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The following information has been obtained from the Department 
of Defense for inclusion in this report. 

Contracts for research and development in the Department of 
Defense are let by the Army technical services, the Navy bureaus 
and offices, and the Air Force commands and centers, following 
project approval by appropriate authority. The project officers 
determine whether the work can best be done at an internal facility 
or by contracts with an industrial organization, an educational in- 
stitution, or other nonprofit organization. The determination to use 
the facilities of an educational institution is made upon the basis of 
the nature of the work to be performed and the adequacy of the facili- 
ties and competence of the staffs of the organizations considered. 

Contractors, in most cases, do not list the entire staff that may be 
working on the contract, but may reveal numbers of people and total 
cost, as well as the names of key people whose prominence may have 
a definite influence in obtaining the contract and in conducting the 
required work. It is not anatiete without a survey of each contractor 
to determine the number of graduate students who may be working 
on Department of Defense contract research projects. 
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I. Tae INTERNATIONAL EpucaTIONAL ExcHaNGE PRoGRAM (DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE) 


a. History and description.—In 1936, a pact proposed by the United 
States was adopted by the American Republics, and later ratified 
by 17 of them including the United States. It was entitled ‘The 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations.’’ 
Its purpose was to advance— 
greater mutual knowledge and understanding of the people and institutions of 


the countries represented, and a more vonsistent educational solidarity on the 
American continent. 


This purpose was to be achieved through educational exchanges and 


the 


encouragement of a closer relationship between unofficial organizations which 
exert an influence on the formation of public opinion. 

To carry out this program, Public Law 355 was passed by the 76th 
Congress in 1939, thereby giving the United States its first Govern- 
ment-sponsored international educational exchange program. Ex- 
changes began in 1940. 

With the exception of special émergency funds of the President 
which were used for a limited number of exchanges with the Near 
and Far East, the Government’s exchange program was limited to 
the Western Hemisphere until after World War II. 

With the passage of Public Law 584, 79th Congress (Fulbright 
Act), and Public Law 402, 80th Congress (United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948), and other related acts, the 
Congress authorized educational exchange activities throughout the 
free world. 

The general purpose of the program as stated in Public Law 402, 
80th Congress, is 
to promote a better understanding of the United States in other countries and to 


increase mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries. 


Through such activities as study, teaching, lecturing, research, 
observation, consultation, or the acquiring of specialized practical 
experience while at the same time enjoying extended personal contacts 
with the people of the host country, its participants are able to further 
these objectives. 

In the administration of this program, the Department of State 
relies heavily upon the voluntary cooperation of American educational 
institutions, organizations, and community groups. In accordance 
with the Smith-Mundt Act, it utilizes also the facilities of a number 
of private agencies, under.contract, to stimulate maximum voluntary 
cooperation in the program, to assist in announcing and publicizing 
program opportunities in the United States, and to perform profes- 
sional and related services involving the selection of American grantees 
and the placement, orientation, programing, and supervision of 
foreign grantees. The Department, furthermore, relies upon the 
resources of American educational institutions, organizations, and 
community groups for financial cooperation. 

Approximately 60 percent of the grants offered to foreign nationals 
under the Department’s program are partial in nature and depend 
for their implementation upon scholarships and stipends offered by 
American groups or organizations. Assistance from private groups 
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is impressive both financially and as an expression of interest in and 
support of the program. It also necessarily plays a major role in 
determining the placement of foreign nationals in American institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

The same policy of cooperation is basic in the overseas operation 
of this program. According to a statement published by the Depart- 
ment of State, such a policy is extremely important today when a good 
part of the world is quite sensitive to the threat or charge of “cultural 
imperialism’. In the administration of this program, for example, 
there are, in 24 foreign countries, binational commissions composed 
of local American residents and nationals of the country who partici- 
pate in the planning and administration of the program under the 
Fulbright Act. In other countries there are similar groups known 
frequently as “Committees on Study and Training in the United 
States.”” Such binational participation has made it possible to 
develop programs that will best meet the mutual interests of the 
United States and the other countries involved and so assure maximum 
acceptability abroad. 

With the aim of reaching the goals set for this program by its 
authorizing legislation, the following points have been emphasized 
in the Department of State. 

The persons selected for interchange should be key people who 
in themselves and through their activities have access to significant 
groups in other countries. They must possess those personal char- 
acteristics, such as emotional maturity, adaptability, and a genuine 
interest in other cultures and people, that are likely to aid them in 
carrying out their planned activity as well as to make them good 
unofficial representatives of their own countries. 

The experience provided for each grantee must satisfy his own 
immediate professional or academic goal since the successful attain- 
ment of this goal is indispensable to the promotion of ultimate program 
objectives. This means that the school, university, research center, 
or organization with which the grantee is associated must have the 
kind of resources that will meet his needs. 

There should be widespread geographic and institutional distribu- 
tion of grantees in the United States. Such emphasis is called for in 
legislative directives, which foresaw that such distribution would 
contribute substantially to achieving the objectives of the program. 

b. Legal authorization.—Public Law 355, 76th Congress, An Act 
for Cooperation with the Other American Republics (22 U.S. C. 501). 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress, the Fulbright Act, as amended (22 
U.S. C. 50 App. 1641). Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the United 
States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, the Smith- 
Mundt Act (22 U.S. C. 1431 et seq.). Public Law 265, 81st Cong., 
the Finnish Educational Exchange Act (20 U.S. C. 222-224). Public 
Law 48, 82d Congress, the India Emergency Food Aid Act of 1951 
(50 U. S. C. 2136). Public Law 665, 83d Congress, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (reference for Irish Scholarship program (22 
U. S. C. 1937); reservation of foreign currencies (22 U. S. C. 1766). 
Public Law 480, 83d Congress, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (7 U.S. C. 1704). 

c. Total number of students aided, 1955.—During the 1955 fiscal 
year, grants were awarded to 1,026 Americans to study abroad, and 
to 1,712 foreign nationals to come to the United States for university 
study. 
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d. Number of students assisted by States and foreign countries. 
following tables give data for the fiscal year 
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The 
1954, the latest year for 
which such data are available at the time of this writing. 


Grants to American citizens, by State of residence, for university study abroad— 
fiscal year 1954 

Alabama_ oe 8| New Jersey ae ce 
Arizona _- ; Be bezel 2 | New Mexico- : 6 
Arkansas-_ - - - _ - Be Sees 7| New York- 184 
California _. - -_- Bee. 5 ts 54! North Carolina- -__-_- aden ise: HE 
Colorado-_ 15| North Dakota 6 
Connecticut _ _ _- 8 | Ohio__- 46 
Delaware___ 7| Oklahoma 11 
District of Columbia___ 10! Oregon 14 
Florida___--- - : 5| Pennsylvania 44 
Georgia - - - - - - 10 | Rhode Island 10 
Idaho__ ft} South Carolina__ % 
Illinois_ 42) South Dakota. 8 
Indiana_ -__--- = 17 | Tennessee 14 
Iowa____--- : 11 | Texas 20 
Kansas___-_- 14| Utah 5 
Kentucky - - - 14 Vermont A e 
Louisiana _ - _ _ 11 | Virginia 11 
Maine __- 7) Washington 10 
Maryland - 20 West Virginia. 4 
Massachusetts _ _ 40 | Wisconsin 19 
Michigan___-____-_- 29 | Wyoming P 1 
Minnesota__-------- 21| Alaska oe 
Mississippi - - - - - - - - 2| Hawaii 3 
ME 28. td eet ke 15| Puerto Rico l 
ee fo. 8 ot a‘ 3| United States citizen abroad___- 1 
Devrmdce......... 10 | — 
Nevada_ - Ee Seee aes 2 Total - - ius Cicacael 
New Hampsbire-_-_-_- - - 8 


Grants to foreign nationals for university study in the United States, by 
the study was carried out 


Meese foe ot. 2 ets ee. 3| New Jersey 

NR 8S Sa ne a os 6| New Mexico 
Ayeansas.......... 6| New York 
California.......-- Se aa 115) North Carolin: 
Pe ee SE 20} North Dakota 
Does: os aac ol 59 | Ohio 

ee ae a phe | Oklahoma 
District of Columbia- 7 16 | Oregon 
Florida__ sie  tebetehanetted : 7} Pennsylvania 
OS ae ea & 11} Rhode Island 
ee ed tes Se hk 2} South Carolin: 
MNS ove dee te ose ere 131 | South Dakota 
aN SN SS ed 2 42 | Tennessee _ - 
at 29 | Texas 
lca aE stil A Sel cll eh MCE 59| Utah 
Kentucky BE ea Sei “ 29 | Vermont 
Reema ERO Re Ss 8| Virginia 
ND es he Re 5 Washington__ 
CR it tug 22) West Virginia 
ES SS ea ll le a fal 202 | Wisconsin 
Benne os EIS) : 74| Wyoming 
SS ae a er eo 51] Alaska___.__- 
NN C020 ret 3 | Hawaii____._-_- 
NIN 6 ie re a 29] Puerto Rico 
ae i 4} United States 
NE 4 tte eee a 11 

Ree 546 oe ee ee) elu Suds Total __ 
New Hampshire_-_.........-.--- 4 | 





State in which 


fiscal year 1954 


\ ae tS ae 


1 
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e. Average amount of Federal assistance per student, fiscal year 1955.— 
Americans to study abroad, $2,121; foreign nationals to come to the 
United States for university study, $1,738. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
Obligated for total program, including administrative costs, 
$18,848,053; obligated for student exchange, including contractual 
costs, $5,622,832. 


J. PROGRAMS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH (DEPARTMENT 
oF Heautu, Epucation, AND WELFARE) 


1. ALL INSTITUTES 


a. History and description.—Authority for the research fellowship 
program was initiated with the passage of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute Act of 1937. <A few fellowships were awarded each year until 
1946 when the program was expanded and 25 fellowships were granted 
through the general funds of the National Institutes of Health and 
the National Cancer Institute. As each Institute has been activated 
a research fellowship program has been established. 

All applications are received in the Research Fellowships Branch, 
Division of Research Grants, National Institutes of Health and are 
processed by this office for review by the boards of specialists in the 
various fields. A preliminary screening to determine whether the 
applicant is a true fellow and meets basic qualifications is made by 
the Central Qualifications Board. Review for scientific merit and 
educational value as well as such other factors as the desirability of 
increasing research personnel in a particular field, etc., is the duty of 
the special fellowships boards. These boards are composed of scien- 
tists employed by the National Institutes of Health. 

Applications are received at any time of the year. Approximately 
90 days are required for processing, review, and approval. 

b. Legal authorization.—The research fellowships program operates 
under title 42, Public Health Service Act, chapter I, subchapter E, 
part 61. 

c. Number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1955.— 
ihe isc x6 des Ss EIS = KS 

Predoctral 
Postdoctral - - - - 


Dental student part-time fellowship 
Medical student part-time fellowships___-........-------------------- 
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d. Number of graduate students assisted by States and Foreign coun- 
tries, fiscal year 1955.— 


PRON sas os ap aa as nn io ew ater 
California 
NOME, AOSTA f 5 ict wwe audesene 
Ohio-_. -_- 
Oklahoma_ 
a ee aia ace ge 
SR wr ssn aie 2| Pennsylvania _ _ 
teh tall nS cer a Eine ci 34| Rhode Island 
a a 16 | South Carolina 
6! South Dakota 
Kansas 9| Tennessee _ _ _ 
Louisiana____- 6| Texas__ 
Maryland _ - ‘ | Utah. _ 
emeeeentta a 25505 3.3.31. oe 102 | Virginia 
Michigan 11| Washington 
Sn 9 | Wisconsin 
Missouri _ __ 3| Puerto Rico 
New Hampshire Foreign 
New Jersey 





e. Average amount of Federal aid per graduate student, fiscal year 
1955.—Average awards to fiscal year 1955 Public Health Service 
research fellows were as follows: 


Level Stipend Tuition and 
grants 


| 

Predoctoral: | | 

First year $1, 717 $507 $2, 257 

Intermediate..........._.-.. bika 1, 941 582 2, 531 

Terminal year__.. cecil i Ales aia Kee , 936 | 487 2, 423 
Average predoctoral_- . , 919 536 | 2, 482 
Postdoctoral: 

First year__ 7 tenet aacnieta 3, 986 115 | 4, 167 

Continuation -- . - i 3, 889 | 131 | 4, 036 
Auwnge postdoctoral 3, 949 | 121 | 4,117 
Seema 3s... 2 SS a 5, 270 | 185 5, 455 
BWOTRGS TOWED 6 0 nas «25 - owen seguoceson| 3, 295 | 272 30 | 3, 597 


f. Total Federal obligations for the program, all Institutes, fiscal year 
1955.—$2,562,000. 


2. TRAINEESHIPS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND 
METABOLIC DISEASES 


a. History and description—The traineeship program of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases was started in 
January 1951 as a result of recommendation by the National Advisory 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases Council. The first stipends for 
trainees were paid from fiscal year 1952 funds, in the amount of 
$50,000. Fourteen traineeships were awarded. 

The intent of the program is to increase the number of personnel 
well qualified in matters pertaining to arthritis and metabolic diseases. 
Awards are made to qualified graduate students who possess unusual 
competence for training to combat these diseases. 

b. Legal authorization.—Public Law 692, 81st Congress. 

ce. Total number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1955.—46 
traimees. 
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d. Number of students assisted by States, fiscal year 1955. 


Alabama. <<o.<2<< ole pis ta in ed | New York 
California 3| North Carolina 
Ohio- 
PNR oe ood ow ckew anne Sti Pennsylvania 
Louisiana Tennessee 
TION 6s oe Bn ate Virginia 
NI ea Washington 
Missouri 


e. Average Federal cost per trainee, fiscal year 1955.— About $4,190. 
f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955,.— 
$189,972. 


38. NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE TRAINEESHIPS 


History and description.—The intent of the traineeship program 
is - increase the number of well-qualified physicians in the diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer in the fields of surgery, radiology, pathology, 
and internal medicine. The number of appointments, including 
renewals, has ranged from 3 during the fiscal year 1938 to 177 in 
1955. Initially, only a small number of physicians could be appointed 
because of the limited appropriation to the Institute. In time, the 
number gradually increased, although restricted during the war years 
because of lack of suitable applicants. Since the close of World 
War II the number of trainees has expanded considerably, but has 
not been able to keep up with the rate of increase of applicants. 

b. Legal authorization.—Public Law 410, 78th Congress, section 
402 (c). 

c. Total number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1956 .- 177. 

d. Number of graduate students aided, by States, fiscal year 1955 .— 
Memes Ft Se oe eek 
California _ 
Colorado. - - 
District of Columbia_-_- - -- 
MN epee ccna Sweetnam ps ewe Oklahoma_ - --. 


Rh ish i ss Go le soa sto sae a 3| Pennsylvania- 
Tennessee 


Louisiana _ _ ‘ 

Maryland.......... oma Virginia 
Massachusetts Washington 
Michigan Wisconsin 
Minnesota- -- 


Average amount of Federal assistance per graduate student, fiscal 
year 1955.—Average Federal cost, $2,824.86; annual stipend rate, 
$3,600. 

f. Total obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.—$500,000. 


4. NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE TRAINEESHIPS 


t. History and description.—The Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service has established, by the authority delegated to him by 
the Congress, National Heart Institute traineeships. The intent of 
this program is to increase the number of well-qualified individuals in 
the clinical aspects of cardiovascular disease. These direct trainee- 
ships are recommended on a competitive basis by a special trainee- 
ship board and are paid directly by a monthly Federal check to the 
successful candidate. 
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b. Legal authorization.—The National Heart Act, Public Law 655, 
80th Congress chapter 481, section 412 (g). 

c. Total number of graduate students supported, fiscal year 1955. —104. 

d. Number of graduate students assisted, by States and foreign coun- 
tries, fiscal year 1955.— 


 ] 


| New York__ 
North Carolina _ - 
Ohio__- A 
Pennsylvania _ - 
South Carolina__-_--—__ 
| Tennessee _ __ 

| Virginia. - 
Washington 
Wisconsin _ 

Brazil 
England___- 
Puerto Rico 
Scotland 

Sweden __ 


Pe Se eee Shei 
California 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 

eo 
Illinois__ 

Indiana 

Kentucky ______-_- aa 
Louisiana 

Maryland_ - 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota________ 

ee eee. wot icw cee s 


eR aRRwo 


wos 


te pt et et ee 





bo 


e. Acreage stipend per student, fiscal year 1955. 
f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955. 
$391,623. 


5. NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE GRADUATE TRAINING GRANTS 


a. History and description.—The National Heart Institute graduate 
training grant program has developed pursuant to an act of the 80th 
Congress. The program has as its purpose the establishment, im- 
provement, and expansion of clinical and research training programs 
in the cardiovascular and related areas. These training grants are 
recommended, on a competitive basis, by the National Advisory 
Heart Council. Indirect traineeships are awarded by the local institu- 
tion and paid by the institution utilizing funds provided in the Federal 
training grant to the institution for this purpose. 

b. Legal authorization —The National Heart Act, Public Law 655, 
80th Congress, chapter 481, section 412 (g). 

c. Total number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1955.—86. 

d. Number of graduate students aided, by States, fiscal year 1955.— 
California _ _-- 6 | Minnesota____--_- 
Georgia _-__-_- : cs 13 | New York__-_- 
eee 1} North Carolina 
Louisiana 5 | Ohio__- 
NN esas 4| Pennsylvania 


Massachusetts ‘ : 6 | Virginia_-_ 
Michigan Les 5 | Wisconsin_ 


e. Average stipend per graduate student, fiscal year 1955.—$3,625. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
The graduate-training grant makes funds available for several cate- 
gories other than traineeship stipends (e. g., permanent equipment, 
consumable supplies, travel, overhead, etc.). The total graduate 
training grant obligation in fiscal year 1955 was $602,312. Of this 
sum the amount of $311,734 represents the total traineeship stipend. 


6. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


a. History and description.—The increasing incidence and preva- 
lence of mental disease has been the concern of Federal, State, and 
local health authorities since World War II. Approximately half 
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of the hospital beds in the United States are occupied by tlhe mentally 
ill. Great numbers of psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, 
and psychiatric nurses are required to provide adequate treatment 
and followup of these ill persons. In addition, there is an extremely 
great need for the training of people skilled in the prevention of the 
mental diseases. 

The training program of the National Institute of Mental Health 
is directed toward improving the quality of teaching and training and 
to provide assistance to individuals seeking training to be added to 
the pool of those required to provide adequate service. Grants are 
made to medical schools to improve undergraduate psychiatric train- 
ing. Grants are also made to institutions, training centers, universi- 
ties, and hospitals for the purpose of developing graduate training 
programs in psychiatry, clinical psychology, psychiatric social work, 
and psychiatric nursing. Stipends are a, -d to individuals seeking 
training in the above areas. 

b. Legal authorization.—Section 303 of the Public Health Service 
Act (Public Law 410, 78th Cong.) as amended by the National Mental 
Health Act (Public Law 487, 79th Cong.). 

c. Total number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1955.—756. 

d. Number of graduate students assisted, by States, fiscal year 1955.— 
Alabama ‘ ; _. ..-| Minnesota 
Arkansas 5 ‘ ... ~--]| Mississippi 
California 62 | Missouri _ - 

Colorado_ as eel 30} Nebraska__- 

Connecticut 25) New York__-_- 

Distriet of Columbia 36] North Carolina 

Florida Ohio 

Georgia _ _ 7| Oklahoma 
Hawaii : é Oregon__-_- - 
Illinois . 46] Pennsylvania 
Indiana_ _ 16] Puerto Rico _ - 
lowa ‘ 12 | Tennessee 
Kansas_ i 14| Texas_ 
Kentucky _ -_---- Sabbcsahs 7| Utah_- 
Louisiana f : ._ 36] Vermont 
Maryland .__. 15] Virginia sae 
Massachusetts p : _ 107 Washington ye 
Michigan siti lees _ 131 Wisconsin - --- 4 





Average cost per trainee, fiscal year 1955. $2 198. 
t Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
$4, 661,709. 


7. TRAINEESHIPS OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


History and description.—The purpose of the graduate clinical 
wallmeiiied program in neurology and ophthalmology i is to encourage 
professional personnel in related fields such as obstetrics, pediatrics 
orthopedics, psychiatry, internal medicine, general medicine, and 
physiotherapy to take special training in the diagnosis, treatment, and 
care of patients with neurologic or sensory disorders. 

Clinical traineeships are awarded on the basis of an application 
setting forth the applicant’s past record of training and experience 
and describing the training to be undertaken if support is awarded. 
All applications require substantiating material such as official tran- 
scripts from previous training institutions and letters of recommenda- 
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tion from at least four persons who have knowledge of the applicant's 
personal and scholastic qualifications. Each applic ation must be 
signed by the dean of the institution at which the training is to be 
taken. All applications are carefully evaluated by the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness Traineeship Board 
consisting of professional men competent to judge the potentialities 
and appropriateness of the proposed training. 

The clinical traineeship program began in fiscal year 1952 when 
$35,000 was appropriated for this purpose. It supported 13 trainees. 
The same number was supported in 1953 under the same amount of 
appropriation. In 1954 and 1955 the allotment for this activity was 
increased to $104,000 which served to support 32 and 29 trainees, 
respectively, for these 2 years. With an increased allotment of 
$275,000 for fiscal year 1956, it is estimated that 75 traineeships will 
be awarded. 

b. Legal authorization.—Section 433 of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended (42 U.S. C. 289c), and related provisions. 

e. oe number of graduate students supported, fiscal year 1955.-—31. 

d. Number of graduate students assisted, by States, fiscal year 1955 .— 


Ee a sae eek: 1] New York-_---- a le 6 
RN as Dil acaace ce teen 1| North Carolina Sergi - 
Massachusetts - - - - - - - - - cours 14} Pennsylvania_ _- a4! ; 2 
Michigan__-_-__- Ssuen et Sete 2| British Isles_ _-.- : Skate 2 
I ns se ae l 


Average cost per graduate student, fiscal year 1955.—$3,325. 
f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 19655. 
$103,083. 


8. GRADUATE-TRAINING GRANTS BY THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


History and description.—The purpose of the graduate medical 
training grants program is to enable training institutions to establish, 
improve, and expand programs to train teachers and clinical investi- 
gators in neurology, ophthalmology, and otology. The lack of more 
rapid progress in these fields is directly attributable to the critical 
shortage of teachers and laboratory and clinical investigators who have 
had thorough training in neurologic or sensory disorders. The current 
year is the third for this ac tivity ‘and, therefore, the first year in which 
3-year residencies (following the regular 2-year internship) under this 
program will be completed and additional trained personnel thereby 
made available. The shortage of personnel thus trained is so acute, 
however, that little relief will be noticeable for a number of vears to 
come. 

Applications for support of graduate medical training programs are 
received, processed, and reviewed in the same manner as are applica- 
tions for research grants. The Neurology Training Grant Committee 
and the Ophthalmology Training Grant Committee, consisting of 
nongovernmental consultants, meet regularly to evaluate applications 
and recommend action to the National Advisory Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness Council. 

This program started in fiscal year 1953 during which time 6 grants 
in the amount of $58,000 were awarded. The appropriation was in- 
creased to $400,000 in 1954 and to $900,000 in 1955, which sufficed 
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to support 32 and 55 grants, respectively. With $1,525,000 allotted 
for this activity for 1956 it is estimated that appr oximutedy 86 grants 
can be made. eisy , 

b. Legal authorization.—Section 433 (a) of the Public Health 
Service Act as amended (42 U. S. C. 289c) and related provisions. 

c. Total number of graduate students aided, fiscal year 1955.—150, 
estimated. 

d. Number of grants to institutions, by States, fiscal year 1955,.— 
Alabama 1| Massachusetts________- 
California Michigan_ 
Colorado... ..=.-- _ Minnesota 
Connecticut = Missouri 
District of Columbia______- LB New York ___-. 
Georgia North Carolina _ 
Ne 2 Oklahoma 
Indiana of Oregon ee 
Iowa__ we San Pennsylvania 
mameneng so S4cL tA Texas 


Louisiana _ : | U tah 
Maryland _. 


e. Average cost per eothuate student, fiscal year 1955.—$6,450, 
estimated. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
$968,241. 


K. PRrRoGRAM OF THE OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION (DrE- 
PARTMENT OF H®ALTH, EpucATION, AND WELFARE) 


1. TRAINEESHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


History and description.—Teaching and traineeship grants of 

the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation are related to a single objec- 
tive—an annual progressive increase in the number and quality of 
rehabilitations. This objective is rooted in the purpose of the 1954 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, stated in section 1 as— 
* * * assisting the States in rehabilitating physically handicapped individuals so 
that they may prepare for and engage in remunerative employment to the extent 
of their capabilities, thereby increasing not only the social and economic well- 
being but also the productive capacity of the Nation. * * * 

The following types of grants are made: 

(1) Teaching grants to institutions and agencies, to encourage the 
development of new programs for the preparation of rehabilitation 
personnel and to introduce the rehabilitation concept throughout the 
training programs in professional fields contributing to re ‘habilitation. 

(2) Teaching grants to institutions and agencies, to assist in the 
expansion of rehabilitation training programs already in existence. 

(3) Grants to institutions and agencies to provide short-term 
training for professional personnel either in orientation to the field 
of rehabilitation or specialized courses in rehabilitation methods and 
techniques. 

(4) Traineeship awards to institutions for individuals to enable 
them to secure basic professional training (long-term training) in the 
fields related to rehabilitation services to the disabled. 

(5) Traineeship awards to institutions for individuals to pursue 
short-term training in fields related to rehabilitation. 

(6) Rehabilitation research fellowships to assist qualified candidates 
in securing advanced training in research methods. 
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6. Legal authorization.—The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 
(Public Law 565, 83d Cong., secs. 4 and 7). 

c. Total number of students aided, fiscal year 1955.—Long-term 
traineeships, 201; short-term traineeships, 873; total, 1,074. 


d. Number of traineeships by State. 


Distribution of long-term 


traineeships by State of residence of trainees, fiscal year 1955, was as 


follows: 


Rem es Oe! 1| Nebraska pou be oe ee 0 
IR SEE LR MnO ne at ee 0| Nevada at ie ee at ees 0 
DI ie cae nate shes - Bianew fiampenire. . oles. 0 
SI nn lg ig g S g Cae c 14| New Jersey : eee 3 
Colorado__--. Saou ods xeon 4) New Mexico ate ar 1 
Connecticut ole eee oe 3) New York Se eee ee 
Delaware J : ee a 0| North Carolina owas 13 
District of Columbia : sis 13} North Dakota oe : 0 
Florida _ el OR 4} Ohio : pata: yg 
Georgia er ae ad a ie . 4) Oklahoma a te ee 2 
Idaho SE oe ee ee), 0 | Oregon ces 2 
Illinois eR Ps ho 13 | Pennsylvania : ee 5 
Indiana 2! Rhode Island Pap seca 1 
Iowa 4 ca 4| South Carolina 0 
Kansas Rais 0} South Dakota ye 0 
Kentucky eR ic os sa cs 'ah ce ae 2 
Louisiana 2| Texas 5 
pee 1} Utah l 
Marylan¢ Ot MT icin ch 

Massachusetts __ 13 ee : 
Michigan IST co oe , 
Minnesota 7 Washington 3 
Mississippi 1 | West Virginia 0 
Missouri 13 | Wisconsin 2 
Montana 0! Wyoming 0 


The first period in which most training funds were used was the 


last semester of the academic year 1954-55. 


Selection of institutions 


was limited to those which had a degree of readiness and required 


facilities and staff to provide training. 


Trainees, in the majority of 


instances, were selected from those already enrolled in the institutions. 
The States in which short-term training was given and number of 
trainees in each during the fiscal year 1955 were as follows: 


Arkansas ; 16 | Massachusetts idpons 290) Be 
California Aa ig 2) Michigan eae 
Connecticut rcke 25 | Minnesota ei 6 
District of Columbia - 19| New York 132 
Florida___-__-_- pia sha Se 75 | Pennsylvania 144 
Georgia. -_--_--- pais 6 | Tennessee 16 
Illinois 34 | Texas . =e 
lowa 65 | Utah : _ 49 
Kentucky 50 | Virginia ; : Per 
Louisiana 20 


The short-term courses in the main drew their trainees from many 


States and in some instances were nationwide. 


The relative concen- 





tration of training shown in the table is due largely to the availability 
in only certain communities of the institutions and facilities to conduct 
the necessary training and the current concentrations of professional 
personnel. 
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Average amount of Federal assistance per student, fiscal year 1955.— 
Long-term traimeeships, $665; ° short-term traineeships, $208. 
f. Total Federal obligation for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
$294 566.14. 


PRogRaAMs OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


1. UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Hfistory and description.—Under authority of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, and War Shipping Administration 
General Order No. 24 issued pursuant thereto, the United States 
Merchant Marine Cadet Corps was established in 1938 for the purpose 
of training American citizens to become licensed officers of the Mer- 
chant Marine. Prior to acquiring Government-owned facilities, to be 
used specifically for this purpose, potential officers were trained in a 
status of cadets and cadet officers on Government-owned and subsi- 
dized vessels and, in cooperation with other governmental and private 
agencies, etc., under rules and regulations prescribed by the United 
States Maritime Commission. 

Public Law 472, 77th Congress, authorized the purchase of the land 
and facilities at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y., upon which the 
present buildings and facilities are located. These facilities are 
adequate to house and train approximately 2,400 cadets. 

In 1946, Congress passed two acts authorizing the training of a 
limited number of persons other than citizens of the United States. 
Public Law 370, 79th Congress, authorized the training of not to 
exceed 50 Filipinos a year. This program was continued through 
fiscal year 1954 with the graduation of approximately 36 Filipinos in 
1954. 

Public Law 701, 79th Congress, authorized the training of not to 
exceed 12 persons at a time from the American Republics with not 
more than 2 persons from any of such Republics at the same time. 

b. Legal authorization.—The several acts cited under ‘History and 
description” above. 

c. Total number of students enrolled, fiseal year 1955.—1,014. 

During fiscal year 1955 the number of cadets in training ranged 
from 429 to 697 with an average of 601 for the year. This average 
of 601 at the academy includes the total of the first, second, and 
fourth year classes and does not include the third class of approxi- 
mately 200 cadets who spend their second year at sea aboard United 
States merchant marine vessels. 


6 This amount represents long-term training awards for only part of the fiscal year. 
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d. Number of students enrolled, by States and foreign countries, fiscal 
year 1955.—A large percentage of the enrollment at the Academy is 
from New York and neighboring States. The enrollment for the 
fiscal year 1955 by States, Territories, and foreign countries was as 
follows: 





Pee 88 eee ee Bi? Die SRORI00 cc ie Bids oe mee ccc 0 
ag cs ts a i re ee 396 
a Ay DIONE CORONIG oi icc nccacea 7 
I at 61 T NOME DIBROGS <6 occ cnc cswccen 0 
I a INE IA aS Se 39 
oS TS a ee aes BO TCIM oe oe ca cacccumecuaone 1 
BONIS i Poh ee ok Pa ee Vice Lenceeekews 3 
District of Columbia_____...__- 1D) POUNSTIVORID «on ccnscccacenian 75 
eat as oS 8 os PR ESS ES, ae eee eee eee 14 
8 Sais cote a Be oe RRC LOSS | a a eee 2 
Nellie ee a ea ae aa . Ph a a ee 2 
WENN alte ee SF is Sti A DT ND sc octet cacedeaaues 6 
RII Coli hoe Ts Sra os ea Se pn Pa a ae ed ce 5 
a ce atm DUNN ears ine ania <nisian eAlad edie 1 
SE eee I 2 
RIN I ares tae 8 ooh g Aes Sa Se eS 
SSE ee ene Dit er meumeenten. « 3c ceeded ncsds 11 
SEE ae eee Ta re PN 5s 8. a een dd 1 
RMN i cee re ees PTR! Bch oS i 2 ais ccieede meee 16 
pamesnenuectts. ook eee 52) Wyoming ica eae a i crea aarti 1 
SS ae ee Ae PS ET oe 0 
ee eee nee 15| Alaska ab SS saa sh eg ee 2 
PINNED 2 oy he eee oe L PUASN OOS. cok doa s cman 0 
UN tio oie eg 8 | Hawaii Be oe eee ee 5 
I ee oi a i aes tees ea 5 
Nebraska_____.______-- Rep hese 4| Colombia i a ce eae cee 1 
eee ee ee Ir Sr ns Be a 1 
ge OS ee ee ie UND cookies ig Bis dee Ste aa ne ne orcad 2 
ON Ts in did ile omen 95 | 


e. Average cost per student, fiscal year 1955.—The average cost per 
cadet at the Academy was $3,306.53. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.—The 
overall cost of the Academy was $1,987,227. 


2. Federal aid to cadets at State marine schools 


a. History and description.—State marine school traiming has a 
long history dating back to the opening of State schools in New York 
in 1874, Pennsylvania in 1889, Massachusetts in 1893, California in 
1931, and Maine in 1941. Federal supervision of and assistance to 
the State schools and aid to individual cadets therein had its inception 
in an act of March 4, 1911. This authorized appropriation annually 
of grants of $25,000 per school, conditioned on State appropriations 
of at least equal amounts, additional aid of $25,000 per school to pay 
per capita costs of training out-of-State cadets, and varying amounts 
for maintenance and repair of training vessels loaned by the United 
States to the State schools. In addition, Federal funds are provided 
for uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence allowances for both in-State 
and out-of-State cadets, with a limitation not to exceed 710. To 
receive Federal aid a cadet must have inactive status in the Naval 
Reserve. 

The purpose of the programs is to train young men to become 
licensed officers in the United States merchant fleet. 

Training consists of 3- and 4-year courses leading to graduation 
with commissions as ensign, United States maritime service, and 
ensign, United States Naval Reserve, and license as third mate or 
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third engineer on merchant vessels. Graduates of all these institu- 
tions receive academic degrees recognized by the respective States. 
Graduates of the New York State Maritime College are awarded 
nationally recognized degrees based upon 4 years of study. 

b. — authorization.—Act of Congress approved March 4, 1911 
(34 U.S. 1121-1123) as amended. 

ce. T ce “number of students aided, fiscal year 1955.—The Federal 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 (Public Law 121, 84th Cong.) 
was $320,200 for allowances: for uniforms, textbooks, and subsistence 
for cadets at State marine schools. This sum provided Federal aid 
to an average of 710 students as follows: the New York Academy 
260 and the other State maritime academies 150 each. 

d. Number of students assisted by States.—The following shows the 
average number of cadets receiving the uniform, textbook and sub- 
sistence allowances at each school during the fiscal year 1955: 

87 | Massachusetts. ............... 122 
149 | New York cae Ne 

While 260 is the number of cadets agreed upon to receive uniforms, 
textbooks and subsistence payments at the New York school, because 
of the fact that they had 71 additional eligible cadets who could be 
paid and California and Massachusetts had considerably less than 
their allowable quota of 150 each, it was determined that all eligible 
cadets at the New York institution could be paid during fiscal 1955 
without exceeding the overall total of 710 for the year. 

The enrollment at the California Maritime Ac ademy was, with the 
exception of one Oregonian resident, all residents of California. 

The Maine Maritime Academy’s enrollment consisted of: 1 resident 
from Rhode Island; 6 from New Jersey; 6 from Massachusetts; 4 from 
Connecticut; 2 from Pennsylvania; 1 from the Canal Zone; 4 from 
New York; and 4 from New Hampshire. The remainder were resi- 
dents of the State of Maine. 

The Massachusetts Maritime Academy’s enrollment consisted of: 
1 resident from Rhode Island; 1 from Connecticut; 1 from Maine; and 

from New York. The remainder were residents of the State_of 
Massachusetts. 

The New York State Maritime College’s enrollment consisted of: 
24 residents from New Jersey; 2 from Massachuse ‘tis; 1 from the Canal 
Zone; 4 from Connecticut; 1 from Texas; and 1 from Maryland. 
ra remainder were residents of the State of New York. 

. Amount of Federal aid per student, fiscal year 1955.—$200 annu- 
ay for uniforms and textbooks and approximately $275 annually for 
subsistence for each of the 710 federally aided students. 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.—The 
distribution of appropriated Federal funds and obligations against 
each item for the fiscal year 1955 was as follows: 


| Appropriated Obligated 


Direct annual grant _— winvatduwe bine —— $100, 000 $100, 000 
Out-of-State per capita grant wacbited extn 90, 000 48, 630 
Uniform, textbook, and subsistence allowance isha laskas odike $20, 200 303, 211 
Maintenance and repair to vessels s loaned by the U nited States............--. 149, 800 143, 876 


Ss Ose ee cee a ma wutirad asic reba ramacndaa maw wanna ema teks i isenk oem maes 660, 000 595, 717 
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M. ProGrAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


1. UNITED STATES COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


History and description.—The original authority for the estab- 
lishment of a school of instruction for the Coast Guard is the act of 
July 31, 1876 (17 Stat. L., 102, 107). Instruction of future officers 
was first conducted in the revenue cutter Chase. In 1903 the course 
was lengthened from 2 to 3 years. The cutter Chase was decommis- 
sioned in 1907 and the school of instruction continued on board the 
cutter Jtasca until September 15, 1910. At that time, the school was 
established at Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn. Under authority 
of the act of February 15, 1911 (36 Stat. L., 906) that site was trans- 
ferred from the War Department to the Treasury. In 1932 the 
present Coast Guard Academy at New London, Conn. was completed. 
It is now large enough to accommodate 500 cadets in barracks and is 
equipped with the necessary classrooms, laboratories, etc., to train a 
cadet corps of that size. 

The curriculum is composed largely of science and marine engineer- 
ing subjects, in addition to navigation, seamanship, ordnance and 
gunnery, military law, etc. Academy graduates are awarded bachelor 
of science degrees and their background is comparable to that of gradu- 
ates of civilian engineering schools. When a young man enters the 
Academy as a cadet, he signs an agreement that he will serve as a 
commissioned officer for a period of 4 years after his graduation. 

b. Legal authorization.—Title 14, United States Code, section 181 
and 182. 

c. Total number of students, fiscal year 1955.—533 cadets (as of July 
19, 1955). 

d. Numbers of students, by States, fiscal year, 19565 A large per- 
centage of the cadets at the Academy come from Connecticut “er 
neighboring States. Of 230 new cadets appointed as of July 1955, 
total of 152 were from 8 States. Appointments to this class of 19! 49, 
by States, were as follows: 


I i eS Sci cee oe 1 | Missouri ; Sl an a a 2 
ass : |} NODPOSER.. .<.6ce sc ss aed ] 
SONNE ee ree eee 27 | New Hampshire_........-.-----.- ] 
PWRNGMIOUS = Sc coccek cu _. 13] New Jersey- idadscte tees Te 
BANDS Stok goes oS. chine NT RN a oe re 38 
I a ea 6 od 6} North Carolina Sia el ae ad 4 
[SS ee ae 4} Oregon rte 1 


w 


SD tt ee ee Ne 1} Pennsylvania_ - wi AS Po ime a ] 


RONG rt ge ee a a eg 10 | TN OEE EE Se eee 4 
LN eee 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee Ti peuth Dakota.u...6s-6s- 2200. nex ] 
ee ee ee ee SCR O 1 
Ns os cas 1; Texas a le . 5 
Kansas Dl a ate bs acini te areaaa 1| Vermont : 1 
IS oc er ce eek i 1| Virginia ; Saks Did hare ; 5 
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Average amount of aus, assistance per student, fiseal year 
1956.—$1,826 per annum (average pay per cadet, including sub- 
sistence). 

f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
Obligation for the Academy $2,544,684. 
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N, PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


1. AID TO INDIAN STUDENTS 


a. History and description—A program of direct Federal aid to 
Indian students in vocational schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing through nonreimbursable grants began in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs with a provision in fiscal year 1933 for $10,000 for tuition 
purposes only. In 1947 the appropriation language was changed to 
include the phrase “for tuition and other purposes.” Regulations 


governing the distribution of these grants have limited the aid to 
students of one-fourth or more degree Indian blood coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau. The regulations stress need, scholastic 
ability, planned programs and references of the applicants. The 


program in & measure supplants or supplements loan funds. 

b. Legal authorization.—Part 44, chapter 1, title 25, Code of Federal 
Regulations (issued under R. S. 161, see. 11, 48 Stat. 986;5 U.S.C 
22; 25 U.S. C. 471; 25 U.S. C. 18). 

: Total number of students aided, fiscal year 1955- -89.7 

Number of students asetelee, - States, jae year 1956 


Arizona 
California — - : N 
Colorado aca 9} Oklahoma 

Illinois steed ae 1| Utah. - 

iC) = 2) Washington_-_--- ett sia. 
Minnesota_ +) Territory of Al: ska. i cshan cad iakcosea eabuaaatia id 
Mississippi - l 


ieee amount t of Federal assistance per student, fiscal year 


1! 95 55.—$189. 
f. Total Federal obligations for the program, fiscal year 1955.— 
$1 6, 823. 


QO. OrneR PROGRAMS 


Besides the programs already described, certain other Federal pro- 
grams and cooperative arrangements between the United States Gov- 
ernment and institutional, State or foreign country jurisdictions pro- 
vide, generally indirectly, some aid to students for higher education, 
The following programs are not described in detail because the ‘vy are 
small, or peripheral to this study, or because adequate information is 
not available concerning the extent to which they give aid to students 
for higher education. 

As with the programs already described, the ultimate aim of these 
programs in some cases is not to aid indiv iduals for their higher edu- 
cation but the attainment of other major objectives direc tly related 
to the national welfare. 


1. THE FEDERAL-STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE) 


A program of vocational education in the United States has been 
developed in conformity with the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act, 
approved by the Congress February 23, 1917, and the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, commonly known as the George-Barden Act. 


7In addition to the 89 students for which information is here provided there were 12 students in institu. 
tions not listed as institutions of higher education in the 1954-55 Education Directory issued by the U.S 
Office of Education. 
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While the vocational training program is of less than college grade, 
provision is made for the college-level training of teachers who will 
participate in the vocational training. 

Federal funds for vocational education are certified by the United 
States Office of Education to State boards for vocational education 
who have final authority in their respective States for the use of the 
funds, on a dollar-for-dollar matching basis in schools under public 
supervision and control. Colleges receive only such Federal voca- 
tional education funds as the State board may see fit to pay them as 
reimbursement for the training of vocational teachers. In some States 
the State board reimburses the college as much as 50 percent of the 
salary of the teacher trainers; in other States no reimbursement is 
made for teacher training. In each State the arrangements for teacher 
training are based upon an agreement between the State board for 
vocational education and the teacher training institution. 


2. AID TO THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, DRPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE) 


Federal allotments to States and specified territories are made from 
the permanent appropriation of the second Morrill Act and the Nelson 
amendment and from the annual appropriations under the Bankhead- 
Jones Act of the land-grant institutions in the States. 

States and Territories are not required to match appropriation 
with annual funds, but use of the money must meet requirements of 
second Morrill Act, which, among other things, requires that the 
money be spent for instruction in eight specified fields. 

The amount of indirect aid which individual students receive from 
Federal support of these institutions is incalculable. 


3. AID TO HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND GALLAUDET COLLEGE 


For many years the Congress has annually appropriated funds for 
the support of Howard University, which operates principally for 
the benefit of Negroes, and Gallaudet College, which offers higher 
education especially for deaf students. Both of these institutions 
are located in the District of Columbia but draw students also from 
other parts of the United States and foreign countries. 

The amount of aid to their higher education which individual 
students receive from Federal support of these institutions is not 
capable of exact appraisal. 


4. FEDERAL CONTRACTS WITH INSTITUTIONS FOR RESEARCH 


There are some other Federal-institutional research contract 
programs besides those already described in this report. Examples 
follow: 

Pursuant to authorizing acts of August 14, 1946, and July 28, 1954, 
the Department of Agriculture contracts with institutions of higher 
education and other agencies for the performance of research service 
and extension work. These contracts are written in terms of the 
research to be performed. According to information obtained from 
the Department it does not have information with respect to (1) the 
extent, if any, that students are employed in carrying out these con- 
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tracts, nor (2) the number of students thus employed on the basis 
of fellowships or otherwise. 

The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has a university 
research contracts program which provides indirect financial assist- 
ance to some university students. According to information obtained 
from the committee headquarters, it is— 


unable to estimate the number of students who might be indirectly assisted 
through this program, or the average amount of assistance per student. 


5. PROGRAMS OF THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


A number of Federal agencies participate in technical cooperation 
and exchange programs of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion being carried out under the Mutual Security Act of 1954. The 
basic purpose of these programs is to provide opportunities for train- 
ing, study or observation to selected officials of public and private 
agencies in foreign countries to enable them better to perform par- 
ticular duties in connection with economic development projects 
which their countries are carrying on in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. ‘These officials are usually 
of mature years, and their training period in the United States consists 
primarily of on-the-job activities and observations of United States 
methods of performing particular functions. Provisions for this 
training sometimes utilize the facilities of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Participants may spend only a few days in such an institu- 
tion; they may participate in group seminars ranging from a few 
days to several weeks, especially arranged for them; or they may be 
enrolled as special students for all or part of 1 academic year. Only 
rarely, and then only as a by-product of their training program, do 
they become candidates for degrees from universities in the United 
States. 


6. TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY STUDENT-RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


During the fiscal year 1955 the Tennessee Valley Authority provided 
financial assistance to 3 students who performed research studies 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for graduate 
degrees at 3 universities. ‘These studies were of specific assistance to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


P. ANALYTIC SUMMARY 


About a dozen departments and independent agencies of the 
Federal Government are administering programs which provide some 
direct or indirect aid to students for higher education. General 
characteristics of these programs have been described in the introduc- 
tion to this chapter. It was there pointed out, in substance, that in 
most cases financial aid to individual students is a concomitant effect 
or means to an end rather than the ultimate purpose of these programs. 
Opinions differ as to whether most of these students aids should be 
termed scholarships. 

Some of the programs provide assistance only to graduate students 
and are ordinarily called fellowships. 

Many persons take the viewpoint that some of these programs 
primarily represent compensation for services performed rather than 
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any form of direct financing of the education of students. This 
attitude has been expressed particularly with respect to payments 
made by institutions to graduate students from Federal funds received 
under research contracts. Argument for the same viewpoint has 
been applied to a number of the other programs, such as veterans’ 
education, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program and the 
research fellowships of the National Institutes of Health. 

When viewing these programs in connection with current proposals 
for establishment of a general program of Federal financial aid to 
students, the following considerations are of major importance: 

(1) None of the existing programs offers scholarships for which all 
high-school graduates are eligible to compete with free choice of 
institution and course of study. (2) The existing programs make 
available some Federal financial aid to only a small percentage of 
the nation’s high-school graduates each year. (3) None of the 
existing programs has for its basic aim the removal of financial bar- 
riers to the higher education of the Nation's most gifted and/or most 
needy young people. (4) None of the existing Federal programs 
operates on the principle of allocation of Federal funds to States for 
general scholarships to be awarded in accordance with prescribed 
terms. 

Most of the existing Federal programs do not provide benefits on 
the basis of State quotas. For example, the enrollments at the United 
States Coast Guard Academy are drawn largely from the State in 
which this institution is located and a small number of other States. 

In terms of number of students affected, and cost to the Federal 
Government, by far the largest programs giving some financial aid to 
students are those administered by the Department of Defense for the 
training of young men to become officers and by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (for veterans only). 

Following is a listing and summary description of the programs 
reviewed in the preceding pages as actually providing, directly or 
indirectly, some aid to students for higher education, although in 
most cases this is not the principal or ultimate purpose of the program. 

The Veterans’ Administration finances vocational rehabilitation 
training for disabled veterans and education and training for non- 
disabled veterans eligible to receive such benefits under acts of Con- 
gress. Generally the programs allow the individual veteran, under 
ruidance, a choice of educational institution and course of study. A 
large percentage of the assistance given veterans is for the pursuit of 
higher education. In fiscal 1955 about 250,000 veterans received aid 
for education at this level. 

The National Science Foundation awarded 717 fellowships for grad- 
uate predoctoral and postdoctoral trainmg in the mathematical, 
physical, biological, engineering and other sciences in fiscal 1955. It 
also awarded grants for the support of basic research in these fields. 
About 900 graduate students received stipends from the grantee insti- 
tutions for services performed in connection with the Federal contracts. 

The Atomic Energy Commission supports small numbers of fellow- 
ships in radiological physics, industrial hygiene, and industrial medi- 
cine. These numbered 69 in fiscal 1955. In that vear colleges and 
universities holding research contracts with the Commission paid 
stipends from Federal funds to about 1,500 graduate students working 
on these contracts. 
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The departments of the Air Force, Army, and Navy have Reserve 
Officer Training Corps programs, which enroll students. The follow- 
ing numbers of students enrolled in these programs in institutions of 
higher education received some Federal financial remuneration during 
the fiscal year 1955: Air Force ROTC, 20,300; Army ROTC, 30,234: 
Naval ROTC, 9,407. The largest amount of aid per student was 
received by the 6.291 “Regular” NROTC enrollees who receive $50 
per month retainer pay, besides tuition, fees, books, instructional 
equipment, and uniforms. 

The Air Force, Military, and Naval Academies provide appointees 
to these institutions free higher education leading to academic degrees. 
Cadets receive board and room and other benefits. The first-class of 
306 cadets entered the Air Force Academy in July 1955. The average 
strength of the corps of cadets at the Military Academy was 2,209 in 
fiscal 1955. The total enrollment at the Naval Academy that year 
was 3,689. 

The Department of Defense has contracts with certain colleges 
and universities for the carrying out of research projects in which 
a number of graduate students are employed by the institutions. 
According to information obtained from the Department, it does not 
have information as to the number of students who thus receive indi- 
rect Federal financial assistance nor the amount of aid which they 
receive. 

The purpose of the international educational exchange program 
is to promote a better understanding of the United States in other 
countries and to increase mutual understanding between the people of 
the United States one the people of other countries. Under this pro- 
gram in fiscal 1955, 1,026 Americans received grants to study abroad, 
and 1,172 ea a nationals received grants to come to the United 
States for university study. 

In fiscal 1955, the several —— ul Institutes of Health altogether 
awarded financial assistance to about 2,400 graduate students for 
study or research in the field of sein health, generally for the purpose 
of increasing the number of physicians trained to combat particular 
diseases. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (Department of Health, 
Welfare, and Education) financed in fiscal 1955 a total of 1,043 long- 
term and short-term graduate traineeships to strengthen and expand 
the Nation’s resources for the rehabilitation of handicapped people. 

The Department of Commerce administers two programs providing 
aid to students for higher education. One is the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point, Long Island, N. Y., 
which enrolled 1,014 cadets in fiscal 1955. The other is aid to cadets 
at the State marine schools. The law allows Federal supply of 
uniforms, textbook, and subsistence allowances to 710 cadets annually 
at these State institutions. A majority of the cadets at the State 
marine schools come from the four States in which these institutions 
are located (New York, Maine, Massachusetts, and California) and 
neighboring States. 

Graduates of the United States Coast Guard Academy at New 
London, Conn., receive the degree of bachelor of science. <A large 
percentage of the cadets come from Connecticut and neighboring 
States. On July 1, 1955, the Academy had an enrollment of 533. 
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The Department of Interior annually provides aid for the higher 
education of a small number of Indian students—89 in fiscal 1955. 
Other Federal programs which aid some students in higher educa- 
tion, but which are small, or provide only indirect assistance, or 
otherwise are only peripheral to this study, include the following: 
(1) Teacher training under the Federal-State vocational 
education program. 
(2) Federal support of the land-grant colleges and universities. 
(3) Howard University and Gallaudet College. 
(4) Federal contracts with institutions for research (already 
reviewed herein for some agencies). 
(5) Certain programs of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 


CHAPTER VIII. STATE-FINANCED SCHOLARSHIPS 


(Summary and Analysis of State Provisions for Scholarships and Other 
Financial Aids to Students) 


A. Sources or INFORMATION 


The basic information in this chapter has been compiled from a 
variety of sources. Data have been drawn principally from the most 
recent college and university catalogs, State codes, and session laws 
available in the Library of Congress, and from correspondence with 
State educational officials. These persons generally have supplied 
memoranda, bulletins or similar material. 

Considered for the United States as a whole, State provisions for 
financial aid to students are quite complicated, involving questions 
of definition, and of interpretation of laws and regulations. In some 
instances neither extensive research in the Library of Congress nor 
study of the correspondence has yielded information perfectly clear 
and adequate for the preparation of a concise but comprehensive 
summary of the State aid for students. Time has not permitted the 
continuation of research or correspondence to verify every detail for 
every State. It is believed, however, that the summaries and general 
statements in this chapter are inclusive and accurate insofar as they 
have any important bearing on the consideration of a Federal scholar- 
ship program—which is the principal purpose of this study. 


B. Masor Concuusions From Srupy or STatTeE PROGRAMS 


From a study of the information obtained from sources already listed 
the following conclusions are outstanding. 

No State makes higher education economically attainable to all of 
its youth who are qualified to pursue it. No State has removed all 
financial barriers to the higher education of all of its most gifted youth. 

No State offers general scholarships to a large percentage of its 
high-school graduates for study at institutions and in subject fields 
of their choice. 

No State has a scholarship program aimed at meeting the entire 
cost of higher education for any students. Beneficiaries of the more 
generous State-assistance programs usually must pay in full their 
own expenses for food, room rent, clothing, et cetera. In most cases 
the State aid received is only a small fraction of the total cost of the 
higher education of the individual. 

The largest and most generalized State-supported scholarship pro- 
gram (that of New York State) made available in 1955 general 
scbolarships for about 3 percent of its 1955 high-school graduates. 
In addition, the overall State program is providing certain tuition- 
reducing scholarships at Cornell University, scholarships for veterans, 
children of deceased or disabled veterans, and students of medicine, 
dentistry, and nursing for a total of about 1.4 percent of the State’s 
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1955 high school graduates. If the tuition reductions are counted 
as scholarships the State is currently financing a grand total of 5,238 
scholarships—thus providing some aid for altogether about 4.4 percent 
of its 1955 high-school graduates numbering 120,000. 

All of these scholarships are solely or principally for the payments 
of tuition or other institutional fees. Generally the scholarship 
holders must meet their own expenses for rent, food, clothing, trans- 
portation, et cetera. The regents scholarships for professional study 
of medicine and dentistry are to some extent exceptional. 

The New York State general scholarship program is unique in that 
it enables most of the high- school seniors in the State to compete 
for scholarships valid at any accredited institution of higher education 
in the State, public, or private. 

To the extent that mere free tuition or tuition reduction may be 
regarded as a form of scholarship, a much larger percentage of high- 
school graduates is affected by the programs of some other States. 
Mere provision by a State for free tuition at State institutions is not 
ordinarily regarded, however, as a State scholarship program. 

If free tuition is regarded as a form of scholarship, importantly 
related considerations should immediately be taken into account. 
One is that in most States some or all State institutions charge fees 
which are the equivalent of tuition. Another is that State provisions 
for tuition exemption or reduction seldom apply to privately controlled 
institutions. 

The assertion that “tuition is free’ or “nominal” at an institution 
may have little significance in relation to the total cost to the student 
for a year’s attendance at that institution. 

Tuition is often only one of several specified charges. The real 
cost to a student for instruction may be much more than tuition or 
other fees plus living expenses. Some institutions avoid the use of 
the word “tuition,’”’ but instead use the term “registration’’ or ‘“ma- 
triculation”’ fee or some other term. 

The real cost of a college or university education might be con- 
sidered to include, besides institutional fees, what the student must 
spend for a decent living and what he must spend to avoid embarrass- 
ment. In most cases, the latter includes many expenditures in addi- 
tion to prescribed fees—in some instances, for example, such expendi- 
tures as fraternity dues, which may amount to several hundred 
dollars. 


C. SumMARY ANALYSIS OF STATE PROGRAMS 


Besides the New York scholarship program already observed, 
several scholarship and/or scholarship-loan programs financed by 
other States are outstanding with respect to the size of State appro- 
priations to support them. 

The Florida Legislature has appropriated $420,000 annually for 
the 1955-57 biennium to provide scholarship loans for students pre- 
paring to teach—loans being cancellable by service to the State as a 
teacher. The Louisiana Legislature has appropriated $359,400 for 
the fiscal year 1955-56 for scholarships in State-supported institutions. 
For the same year the Maryland Legislature has appropriated $532,750 
of State aid to essentially private institutions which in turn award 
scholarships according to State legal provisions. For financial aid 
to students in the fields of medicine and nursing the Mississippi 
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Legislature has appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year 1955-56. 
For this year the New Jersey Legislature has appropriated $400,000 
for scholarships at Rutgers University and Douglass College. The 
Virginia Legislature has appropriated about the same amount for 
scholarship loans which can be ‘canceled by teaching in that State. 

Altogether these appropriations are sufficient to meet a part of the 
cost of “higher education for a small percentage of the total number of 
the 1955 high-se ‘hool graduates in these States. Ms any of the scholar- 
ships are available for study only in specified fields. 

The fact that the legislature of any State makes no appropriation 
for scholarships does not nec ‘essarily mean that the State is providing 
no financial aid to students. In many States the regents or trustees 
of State institutions have been given authority to grant scholarships— 
usually in the form of waiver or reduction of institutional fees, In 
this report no attempt is generally made to draw a fine distinction 
between State aid, as such, for students, and State institutional aid 
for students. The question of importance (or unimportance, depend- 
ing upon one’s viewpoint) of free tuition for all State residents has 
already been discussed in this chapter. 

According to information obtained from State officials the following 
States as such finance no scholarship programs: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada and 
Texas. In California, Missouri, and Texas, State institutions award 
a limited number of scholarships or fee exemptions. 

Throughout the United States many of the available State-financed 
scholarships are for study only in special fields. At least 21 States, 
namely Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, have State-financed or 
State-institution-financed scholarships or other forms of financial aid 
for students preparing for the teaching profession, Most of these 
scholarships and other aids have been ‘instituted sinee 1940. They 
reflect a recognition on the part of State legislatures of the need for 
more and better prepared teachers. 

State-financed or State-institution-financed schol arships specifi- 

“ally in the fields of medicine and/or dentistry, and/or nursing are 
available to qualified applicants in Connecticut, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia. Special State scholarships are available to vet- 
erans, children of veterans, or war orphans in Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, and Washington. 
Laws and regulations governing the awarding of scholarships in many 
States would encourage special consideration of children of deceased 
veterans for such awards. 

In several States, members of the legislature have authority to 
award scholarships according to conditions set forth in State laws. 
Thus in Illinois each member of the general assembly may annually 
award one scholarship to the University of Illinois. In Louisiana a 
specified sum is allotted each member of the legislature for scholar- 
ships and a fixed amount is allowed the Governor for the same pur- 
pose. In Maryland members of the legislature award scholarships to 
successful contestants in competitive examinations. In P seq en 
each State senator has authority to award 12 scholarships a year to 
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State institutions. Similarly in Vermont each State senator has 
authority to award 10 scholarships to qualified applicants. 

Illinois, Louisiana, and New York are outstanding with respect to 
the number of types of State-financed or State-institution-financed 
aids made sviilahhe to students. Counting tuition-reduction or re- 
bate as one type of assistance, in each of these States five or more 
forms of aid to students are financed by the State or by public institu- 
tions within it. 

At least.a dozen States offer scholarships giving recipients a choice 
of any one of a number of State institutions. About as many offer 
aid for study in any field selected by the beneficiary. In most cases 
these awards are very limited in number or are available only to 
qualified members of a special group, such as veterans. 

An important feature of many of the State awards is that they 
must be repaid by the recipients either in cash with interest or in 
service to the State. 

Generally State institutions charge much higher tuition or fees to 
students whose legal residence is outside the State in which the 
institution is located. 

Some graduate fellowships are available at most of the larger State- 
supported institutions of higher education. ‘These are not reviewed 
in detail in this report. Neither are athletic scholarships, which are 
offered by most State institutions under rules of the regional associa- 
tions of institutions of higher education. 

Some States finance arrangements for participation in regional 

education programs. 
» A few States maintaining racial segregation have arrangements for 
Negro students to pursue, at private or out-of-State colleges, courses 
offered in publicly supported institutions for white students but not 
offered in the State institutions for Negro students. Such arrange- 
ments are not generally called scholarships. 

A few State institutions offer scholarships to foreign students on 
the basis of a reciprocal agreement with institutions in other countries. 


D. ANALYSIS OF THE LARGEST STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM ! 


The preceding summary points out that the largest and most 
generalized State-supported scholarship program is that operating in 
New York State. The following somewhat detailed analysis of this 
program is given in expectation that it will be helpful in the considera- 
tion of proposals to establish a general system of Federal scholarships 
or some other form of Federal aid to students. 


1. NEW YORK STATE REGENTS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


In May 1955 a total of 3,388 or about 3 percent of the 120,000 
high-school seniors in New York State were awarded Regents College 
scholarships. ‘These scholarships, which in several respects comprise 
the most important part of the New York State Regents scholarship 
program, were first established by the legislature in 1913. 

Most of the high-school students in New York State are eligible 
to compete for these scholarships, which are valid at any accredited 
institution of higher education in the State, public or private. 

1 Source: Principally based upon information obtained, by correspondence, from Peter P. Muirhead, 


Chief, Bureau of Examinations and Testing, the State Education Department, the University of the State 
of New York. 
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In addition to these scholarships, New York State is providing in 
1955 a total of 1,855 scholarships for veterans or children of certain 
veterans or for study at a particular institution or in a particular 
subject field. 

The State is therefore financing in 1955 a total of 5,238 scholarships, 
providing altogether some degree of financial assistance toward the 
higher education of about 4.4 percent of the total of 120,000 high 
school graduates. 

In considering these scholarships it should be borne in mind that 
they are aimed primarily at payment of institutional fees, and that 
generally the recipients must meet their own living expenses and 
other costs incidental to attendance at the educational institution. 

Certain distinguishing characteristics of the New York State 
scholarship program have already been pcinted out in this chapter. 

Following is a description of the several types of scholarships con- 
stituting the State program. 

The New York State Regents scholarship program consists of 6 
different types of awards. The following data concerning these awards 
are for the year 1955. 


Number of 4-year Annual value 
Type of scholarship annual stipend of full 
awards program 


Regents College scholarships 3,3 $1, 400 $4, 743, 200 
State war service scholarships for veterans a 1, 400 1, 680, 000 
Cornell scholarships 5 800 120, 000 
Regents scholarships for children of deceased or disabled 

veterans l 1, 800 180, 000 
Regents scholarships for professional stu: ly in medicine and 

dentistry 3, 000 300, 000 
Regents scholarships for professional education in nursing 3 1, 400 420, 000 


WE ch 2euhenwe onic ‘ . “ 5, 238 ee 7, 443, 200 


These scholarships vary considerably in purpose and in character. 
The major features may be summarized as follows: 

In terms of both the number of candidates and the number and 
total value of awards the Regents College scholarships are the most 
important of the five types of sc holarships offered by New York State. 
There are 3,388 scholarships provided annually for the entire State. 
These are assigned on a county basis, with at least 20 for each as- 
sembly district. In effect, therefore, there is a separate ‘odie 
ship competition for each county and the number of scholarships 
assigned to each county is in direct relationship to the county popula- 
tion. The basis for awarding this scholarship, as for each of the 
other scholarships for undergr: aduate study, is a written examination 
(% objective and \% essay) covering the basic curriculum of the 
secondary school. To be eligible to receive the scholarship, a candi- 
date must have completed an approved 4-year course within 6 years 
of enrollment, must have attended recognized secondary schools im 
New York State for at least 3 years, and must have attended such a 
school for at least half of the school year immediately prior to the 
award. Each scholarship carries a stipend of $350 a year for 4 years 
and is valid at any accredited college or university in the State. 
The scholarship money must be used “to pay tuition and fees, where 
such are charged, but any remainder is made available to the scholar- 
ship winner as a cash award, 
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The Regents war service scholarships for veterans provide 1,200 
scholarships annually to honorably discharged veterans of World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean war. E Sach county in the State 
is entitled to eight scholarships for each assembly district. Under 
the terms of the scholarship, up to $350 a year for 4 years is allowed 
for tuition and fees (excluding charges for books and supplie s) for full 
or part-time study, day or evening, at any college or university, or 
at any business, ‘professional, technical, or trade school located in 
the State and approved by the State Education Department. The 
only educational requirement is that candidates present evidence 
that they have had an educational program fitting them for such 
study. All scholarship funds except those required — to meet charges 
for tuition and fees revert to the State at the end of each fiscal year. 
These scholarships cannot run concurrently with any other State or 
Federal scholarship or benefit for educational purposes. 

There are 150 Cornell scholarships, 1 for each assembly district. 
These are tuition-reducing scholarships to the extent of $200 a year 
for 4 years. They are applic able only to Cornell University, but not 
to the New York State tuition-free colleges administered by Cornell 
University, veterinary college, college of agriculture, college of home 
economics, and New York Se aa of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
To receive a scholarship, a candidate must be at least 16 years of age 
and must have attended an approved secondary school of the State 
for at least 6 months during the school year preceding the award. 

The 100 Regents se holarships for children of deceased or disabled 
veterans entitle the holder to tuition up to $450 a year in any approved 
college or university in the State. As in the case of the Regents 
College scholarship, the scholarship money must be used to pay 
tuition and fees, when such are charged, but any remainder is made 
available to the scholarship winner as a cash award. First preference 
is given to children of veterans who died while serving in the Armed 
Forces. Second preference is given to children of veterans who died 
after discharge. The remaining scholarships are awarded to children 
of disabled veterans. These scholarships are awarded on a statewide 
rather than a county basis. 

There are 100 Regents scholarships for professional study in medicine 
and dentistry which provide $750 for each of 4 years in approved 
professional schools in New York State. On the basis of competitive 
examination, 36 medical scholarships and 14 dental scholarships are 
awarded to candidates residing in the counties of New York City, and 
the same number are allocated to candidates residing in all the other 
counties of the State. The examination is written and consists of a 
professional aptitude test and achievement tests in college biology, 
physics, and chemistry. To receive a scholarship, a candidate must 
have completed the preprofessional program required for admission 
to the professional study of medicine or dentistry in New York State 
and must have been in attendance at an approved preprofessional 
college for at least one semester during the year prior to the award. 

The newly established 300 Regents scholarships for professional 
nursing education provide $350 for each year of professional study in 
approved nursing programs in New York State. They are assigned 
on a county basis, with two for each assembly district, and awarded 
on the basis of a competitive examination covering the basic curriculum 
of the secondary school. To be eligible to receive a scholarship, a 
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candidate must have completed an approved 4-year secondary school 
program and must have attended an approved secondary school in 
New York State for at least one semester during the year in which the 
examination is given. The scholarship money is used for tuition and 
fees and is paid to the scholarship winner as a cash award. 

The extent of the entire State scholarship program and the com- 
petition therefor in the last 2 years is indicated in the following table. 


1954 1955 


| Candidates | Awards | Candidates | Awards 


Regents college __. : ‘ 20, 1, 694 22, 883 3 388 
War service 7 ‘ eae 4, 1, 200 

Cornell a a ; 7 | 5, 94: 150 

Veterans’ children___-. - ; d 100 

Medical-dental_- 

Nurse 


2. REGENTS SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


The Regents scholarship examination, as the single comprehensive 
examination is called, constitutes the basis for awarding each year 
all of the scholarships included in the State program. 

Great care is followed in constructing the Regents scholarship 
examination in order that it may be as effective an instrument as 
possible for accomplishing the purpose for which it was designed. 
For example, in addition to the regular services of the State education 
department’s subject matter, test development, and editing staff, the 
professional talents of more than 50 of the most competent and 
experienced New York State high-school teachers were engaged in 
varying capacities as subject -matter specialists, question committee 
members, consultants and revision committee members in the con- 
struction of the 1955 Regents scholarship examination. The results 
of these professional efforts were further refined by pretesting all of 

the suggested objective test items on more than 5,000 college freshmen 
in some of the colleges of the State. 

The examination, which consists of about 300 objective-type items 
carrying 374 credits and 2 essay-type questions carrying 90 credits, 
is based as far as possible upon the subjects required of all New York 
State high-school students in completing an approved 4-year second- 
ary sc thool program in the State. The test items are distributed among 
the required subjects of the secondary school curriculum. 

The Regents war-service scholarship and the Regents scholarship for 
professional study in medicine and dentistry are also awarded upon the 
basis of comprehensive examinations (entirely objective), constructed 
with the same underlying purpose in mind—to select those with the 
best promise. 

3. FOLLOWUP STUDIES 


The procedures and examinations for awarding the scholarships are 
subjected to continuing close scrutiny. A comprehensive study is 
made of the results of each scholarship series. 

Analysis of the college records of scholarship winners has indicated 
that as a group the candidates who win these awards do well in the 
freshman year of college. Thus, the standings achieved on the regents 


78958—56——-10 
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scholarship examination have provided colleges with valid and helpful 
information to serve as a basis for predicting the early college success 
of high-school seniors. 

Additional studies have shown that the winning of a regents college 
scholarship is largely independent of the type of school attended or 
size of school attended. The scholarships are won by pupils in villages 
and central schools with small enrollments and in city schools with 
large enrollments, in proportion to total pupil enrollment in such 
schools throughout the State. With the county system of awards, 
this could se arcely be otherwise. From a recent study it seems clear 
that they are distributed in approximately the same proportion in 
which levels of family income are distributed throughout the State. 


4. RATIO OF SCHOLARSHIPS TO HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Significant as has been the growth in the size of the scholarship 
program, it has not kept pace with the increased enrollments in higher 
education in the State of New York. For example, when the program 
was established in 1913, there were only about 15,000 secondary school 
graduates in the State; ‘and the 750 scholarships provided educational 
opportunity for 5 percent of the secondary school graduates. In 1955, 
however, as has been pointed out, about 120,000 pupils were graduated 
from the secondary schools and the 3,388 scholarships helped to meet 
the higher education needs of only about 3 percent of the secondary 
school graduates. By 1965, based on present elementary school en- 
rollment and preschool population statistics, it is estimated that the 
awards will provide scholarships for less than 2 percent of the 
secondary school graduates in the State. 

In view of this changed situation, coupled with the fact that in 
New York State education beyond the secondary school is provided 
chiefly through private colleges and universities, the board of regents 
in 1944, prior to the creation of the State University of New York, 
recommended the creation of 12,000 regents college scholarships at 
$350 a year. The regents scholarship plan would provide sufficient 
scholarships to take care of approximately 10 percent of the graduates 
of the secondary schools of the State. Since that time there have 
been significant increases in the regents scholarship program, the most 
significant being the increase from 1,694 to 3,388 awards in 1944, 
but these increases are far from the goal established by the Board of 
Regents for “* * * a truly adequate system of scholarships to widen 
the gates of educational opportunity.” 


E. Srupent Arp, By STATES 


Following are summaries of the State-financed scholarship programs 
and other forms of State financial aid to students for higher education 
in the States and Territories of the United States, together with 
information concerning student expenses at some institutions. 
Alabama 

An act of the legislature has provided | State scholarships having 
a maximum value of $100 a year each for 250 prospective elementary 


teachers. The annual appropriation of $25,000 to finance the scholar- 
ships is distributed equally among the 5 State teachers colleges. The 
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allocation to each college is administered by the president of that 
institution. 

At the University of Alabama and at other State institutions of 
higher education in Alabama there is no charge specifically for tuition 
for Alabama residents but all students must pay certain fees besides 
living expenses. The cost to the Alabama student for fees, books, 
and supplies at the university is estimated at $165 per academic year. 
The 1954-55 catalog of the university, states that an Alabama student 

“should find it possible to attend the university with a capital outlay 
of approximately $650, which does not include laundry, spending 
money, or other incidentals.” Expenses for clothing, transportation, 
and some other personal needs are additional. Out-of-State students 
have an added charge of $250 per year for tuition at the university. 
Alaska 

An act of the Territorial legislature authorizes a scholarship to the 
University of Alaska for one student from each high school in the 
Territory. The scholarship covers room rent in a dormitory at the 
university for 2 years next succeeding graduation from a Territorial 
high school. 

"To obtain this schol: arship, the student must have completed 4 years 
of high-school work in the Territory, must have had the highest 
average standing in his class for all credits earned, and must present a 
certificate from the superintendent or principal to the effect that he 
is entitled to receive the benefits of the scholarship. 

In the event that any student entitled to the scholarship does not 
elect to take advantage of its benefits, the scholarship becomes avail- 
able to the next in class standing who desires to attend the University. 
Arizona 

Except for participation in a regional interstate cooperative pro- 
gram, the State of Arizona finances no scholarships. The university 
of Arizona and Arizona State colleges do not charge Arizona residents 
tuition, but all students must pay certain fees besides their living 
expenses. 

The 1954-55 catalog of the University of Arizona states that: 

The minimum cost of covering all university charges for the academic year, 
exclusive of the nonresident tuition fee which totals $300, is approximately $677. 
* * * All students should add to this list incidental personal expenses as needed, 
and a room reservation deposit of $10. 

The estimate of $677 does not include expenses for clothing, travel, 
and other personal needs. 

Arkansas 

The State of Arkansas finances no scholarships, except for needy 
children of deceased veterans of World War II. For these there is 
an annual appropriation of $7,500. 

The University of Arkansas does not charge Arkansas residents 
tuition, but charges a registration fee of $130 per academic year of 
2 semesters. A 1954-55 bulletin of the university states that “the 
minimum cost of attending the university for 2 semesters, excluding 
the cost of clothing and other personal expenditures, is about $600.” 
Presumably transportation is one of the expenses not counted in this 
estimate. 
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California 

The State of California as such finances no scholarships or fellow- 
ships.2. Some money appropriated to the general support of the 
University of California may be used by the regents for scholarship 
and fellowship purposes. This, however, is not generally considered 
to be State aid specifically for these purposes inasmuch as the Uni- 
versity of California is an independent corporation—not subject to 
any fiscal control by the State. 

The State institutions of California do not require residents of the 
State pursuing nonpreprofessional or nonprofessional courses to pay 
tuition. However, the University of California charges State resi- 
dents an “incidental fee’’ of $84 per college year of two semesters. 
The 10 State colleges have a fee for “materials and services” ranging 
from $40 to $44 for 2 semesters for these students. Tuition and fees 
differ but are generally much higher in the professional schools and 
colleges. 

The 1954-55 general catalog of the University of California at 
Berkeley contains ‘‘A table of estimated minimum, moderate, and 
liberal budgets for a college year of two semesters for a student who 
will enroll in a nonpreprofessional or nonprofessional course and who 
has been classified as a resident of the State.”” The estimate for the 
principal items of necessary expense to the student ranges from $634 
to $1,359. Clothing and travel are not included in the itemized esti- 
mate. 

Colorado 

The State of Colorado has no program of scholarships. Publicly 
controlled as well as privately controlled colleges and universities 
charge tuition and/or fees to students who are residents of Colorado. 
Charges are higher to nonresidents attending public institutions. 

Joint honor scholarships in limited numbers are awarded out- 
standing high-school graduates by certain participating State institu- 
tions. Winners of these scholarships are exempt from tuition charges 
but must pay other student fees plus personal expenses. 

Connecticut 

The State of Connecticut provides financial assistance for educa- 
tional purposes to a limited number of prospective teachers, student 
nurses, and children of certain deceased veterans, as follows: 

(1) Teachers college scholarships.—In accordance with section 1413 
of the 1949 revision general statutes, the State board of education is 
authorized to maintain not more than 100 scholarships for students 
attending the State teachers colleges. Such scholarships are awarded 
on the basis of academic achievement, general fitness, and need. 

Each scholarship has an annual value of $300, but the State board 
of education may divide any scholarship between two students. 

(2) Remission of tuition at the teachers colleges.- The legislative 
act establishing the teachers’ colleges provides for remission of 
tuition 
of deserving students of exceptional promise, provided the fees of not more 
than 10 percent of the pupils in each class in each year shall be remitted. 


2A new State financed program of general scholarships will start in the school year 1956-57, The pro- 
gram calls for an initial 640 awards, to be increased to a maximum of 2,500 in 1959-60, 
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(3) Emergency scholarship fund at the teachers colleges —In 1951 
the legislature authorized the State board of education to establish 
and maintain an emergency training program to prepare graduates of 
approved 4-year colleges and universities to teach in the elementary 
schools of the State. The act provided for receipts from tuition fees 
to be deposited in a special fund known as the emergency scholarship 
fund. This fund may be used under such regulations as the State 
board of education may prescribe for scholarship aid to students en- 
rolled in this program. 

(4) Aid to children of deceased veterans.—Section 1365 of the 1949 
revision general statutes, as amended in 1955, provides State financial 
assistance for the higher education of children of certain deceased 
veterans. The child must have been a resident of Connecticut at 
the time of induction of the veteran, or must have continually resided 
in Connecticut for at least 12 months. In 1953-54 the number of 
applications approved for this assistance was 15. State expenditure 
for this purpose amounted to about $2,800. 

(5) Trustee scholarships at the University of Connecticut—There 
are no State scholarships for the university financed by legislative 
appropriations. The trustees, however, have a program of scholar- 
ships, the funds for which are derived from college income. 

(6) State nursing scholarships.—The Connecticut State Board of 
Examiners for Nursing has statutory authority to administer a pro- 
gram of financial assistance for nursing education in duly accredited 
institutions of learning in the State. For the school year 1953-54 the 
board awarded 538 such scholarships having an average value of about 
$193. 

Delaware 

The State of Delaware provides financial aid to a limited number 
of students at institutions of higher education supported by the 
State, as follows: 

The catalog of the University of Delaware containing announce- 
ments for 1954-55 lists the following State financial aids to students 
for attendance at the university. 

Delaware State scholarships, three awards of varying amounts, awarded to 
Delaware residents. Physical ability and promise of leadership are considered in 
granting the awards. 


Delaware State grants-in-aid, 15 annual awards of varying amounts. Qualifi- 
cations are the same as those for Delaware State scholarships. 


The catalog of Delaware State College containing announcements 
for 1954-55 states that: 


The State legislature has made available to this institution the sum of $15,000 
which is to be distributed to students who are residents of Delaware to help pay 
their college expenses. The amount of these scholarships depends upon the 
need, deportment, and scholastic standing of the student. 


Delaware residents are not specifically charged tuition at State 
institutions. At the University of Delaware there is a “general 
university fee’ of $255 per college year of 2 semesters. For non- 
residents of Delaware there is an additional charge of $290 per year 
specifically for tuition. 

District of Columbia 

The District Government finances no scholarships or fellowships. 

At the college (for teachers) administered by the Board of Education 
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there is no charge for tuition for residents of the District. The college 
charges, however, certain fees for all students. Living expenses 
are additional. 

Nonresident students are required to pay additional charges for 
tuition amounting to about $475 a year at Wilson Teachers College. 


Florida 


For the past 10 years, Florida has provided a number of $400-a-year 
scholarship loans to encourage students to prepare for the teaching 
profession.2? Continuing this program, the 1955 legislature appro- 
priated $420,000 annually for the 1955-57 biennium to provide 1,050 
such scholarship loans. These are allocated to each county ac cording 
to the ratio of the county population to the total population of the 
State. If after July 1 of any year the allotments to any county have 
not been filled by applicants from that county, the remaining scholar- 
ship loans may be made on a statewide basis. 

The awards are made on the basis of competitive examinations held 
at least twice a year. ‘To be eligible to compete in the examination, 
the applicant must have the recommendation of local school officials, 
must be in good health, and must be a bona fide resident of the State 
of Florida. In addition, he must promise, if awarded a scholarship 
loan, to begin teaching in a Florida public elementary school, kinder- 
garten, sec condary se hool, or a combination of elementary and 
secondary schools, immediately following graduation from college. 

The holder of a scholarship loan is required to attend a college or 
university in Florida approved for teacher education and must make 
satisfactory scholastic progress each year. In addition, he must be 
registered in the college, school, department, or division ‘of education 
and have his program ‘of studies approved by the dean of education in 
accordance with the requirements for the graduate certificate as 
contained in Florida regulations relative to teacher education and 
certification. 

The scholarship may be renewed from year to year for as long as 
4 years or until the holder receives the bachelor’s degree, provided 
he continues his teacher training course and makes satisfactory aca- 
demic progress. 

Each time the scholarship holder receives a payment, he must 
execute a promissory note under seal covering the amount of scholar- 
ship funds received. For each year of teaching in the public schools 
of Florida following his graduation from college, he will be entitled to 
receive cancellation of notes cover ing 1 year’s use of the scholarship. 

The University of Florida, Florida State U niversity, and Florida 
Agricultural and Mec hanical College for Negroes do not charge Florida 
residents “tuition”; but all students must pay certain fees besides 
living expenses. The U niversity of Florida charges a registration fee 
of $150 per college year of 2 semesters. Non-F lorida students pay a 
tuition charge of $300 per college year in addition. 

The 1954-55 catalog of the U niversity of Florida contains a sum- 
mary of “typical” expenses for a school year for a Florida resident at 
that institution totaling $1,080. The list of items does not include 
clothing or travel, but includes unspecified “incidental” expenses 
amounting to $200. 


2 The State has recently added about 200 awards worth $300 a year each for nursing education. 
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Georgia 

The State of Georgia as such finances no program of scholarships.® 

Georgia residents are exempt from “tuition” charges but are re- 
quired to pay matriculation fees at State institutions. In its an- 
nouncements for 1954-55 the university included an estimate that 
“the reasonably necessary annual expenses of a (Georgia resident) 
student at the university vary from $750 to $850.” This estimate 
“does not include travel, clothing, and incidental expenses.’ 

Announcements of the Georgia Institute of Technology 1955-56 
contain an estimate of expenses amounting to $1,192.50 for a Georgia 
resident student for the academic year. 

According to the director of the division of instruction, Georgia 
State Department of Education, it has not been possible in that 
State— 


to recruit for teacher education many competent people who are kept out of 
the profession because they are unable to pay for college training. 


Hawaii 


An appropriation by the Territorial legislature provides 12 scholar- 
ships worth $120 a year each for freshmen entering the University of 
Hawaii. ‘Two of these scholarships are awarded residents of each 
representative district in Hawaii. The scholarship is held for 4 years, 
provided the beneficiary maintains a satisfactory record of work at 
the University. 

Students registered for 12 or more credit hours in any semester at 
the university pay $100 for tuition and $10 for registration per semester. 

The university estimates minimum expenses of the average student 
at from $800 to $1,200 a year. The estimate does not include the 
cost of clothing, laundry, transportation, and other personal items. 


Idaho 


Idaho has no State-financed system of scholarships.* 

There is no “tuition” charge for students jn public institutions of 
higher education in Idaho who are legal residents of Idaho; however, 
such students must pay a uniform schedule of fees in addition to 
living expenses. 

The University of Idaho Guide for 1953-55 estimates the expenses 
of a student who is a resident of Idaho at from $580 to $725 “not 
including personal and incidental costs.”” The costs of clothing and 
travel apparently are not included. Nonresident students pay an 
additional charge for tuition of $150 for 2 semesters. 


Illinois 


The State of Illinois awards a limited number of scholarships for 
instruction of prospective teachers, and for veterans and children of 
veterans, besides 1 fee-exemption scholarship at the University of 
Illinois for each county and 1 for award by each member of the 
general assembly. In general, these scholarships are aimed at payment 
of tuition or other institutional fees without providing assistance for 
living expenses or other costs incidental to attendance at an educa- 
tional institution. 

8 Except certain grants to Negroes, explained earlier in this chapter. 


4 The University of Idaho has a fund of about $9,000 a year for scholarships and loans for teacher training. 
Awards to needy students are repayable in cash or by teaching in the State. 
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A description of the several scholarships follows. 

(1) Teacher training scholarships.—There are awarded annually to 
each recognized 4-year, public, private, and parochial high school 
with an enrollment of fewer than 500 students, 3 scholarships; to each 
school with an enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students, inclusive, 4 scholar- 
ships; and to each such school with an enrollment of more than 1,000 
students, 5 scholarships. Each scholarship entitles its holder to gra- 
tuitous instruction in any of the following institutions: Illinois State 
Normal University, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, Eastern 
Illinois State College, Western Illinois State College, and Southern 
Illinois University. 

(2) Scholarships to veterans.—Any person who served in the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, during World War 1 
not including members of the Students’ Army Training Corps, or any 
time between September 16, 1940, and the termination of the national 
emergency proclaimed by the President of the United States of 
America on December 16, 1950, who, at the time of entering upon 
such service, was a resident of Illinois and who was honorably dis- 
charged from such service, and who possesses all necessary entrance 
requirements is eligible, except as otherwise provided, by statute, 
upon application and proper proof, to be awarded a schol arship to the 
Illinois State Normal University, the Northern I!linois State Teachers 
College, the Eastern Illinois State College, the Western Illinois Stat e 
College, or the Southern Illinois University or the University of 
Illinois. These scholarships are valid for 4 years of gratuitous instruc- 
tion. However, no veteran may use this scholarship during any period 
in which he is receiving financial assistance for educational purposes 
from the Federal Government. 

(3) Children of deceased veterans.—Children of servicemen who 
were killed in action or who died during World War I, World War IT, 
or the conflict between June 25, 1950, and the date of termination of 
the national emergency proclaimed December 16, 1950, or who died 
from a service-connected disability, are eligible for educational 
assistance. Such eligible children may receive $150 annually from 
age 14 until 22 years of age, while they are attending a secondary 
school of college in Illinois. Children must have 1 year of domicile 
in the State of Illinois prior to application. In addition to the cash 
benefit, such children may be admitted to tax-supported institutions 
of higher learning free of tuition. 

(4) County scholarships for children of veterans.—University of 
Illinois. Each county is entitled annually to 1 honorary scholarship 
in the university for each period of war service (generally 3 available 
to each county). This scholarship is designed for the benefit of the 
children of persons who served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Civil War, World War I, and World War II, or who 
served between June 25, 1950, and the termination of the national 
emergency proclaimed December 16, 1950. Preference is given to 
children of such persons as are deceased or disabled. The trustees 
of the university may from time to time add to the number of honorary 
scholarships when, in their judgment, such additions will not embarrass 
the finances of the university. These scholarships cover tuition and 
incidental fees and are granted upon public examination conducted 
by the board of trustees of the university to children not less than 15 


years of age. 
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(5) County competitive scholarships.—University of Illinois. Each 
county of the State of Illinois is permitted to award annually one 
scholarship determined by competitive examination. These scholar- 
ships are awarded only to individuals who are at least 16 years of age 
and are residents of the county and have never attended any college. 
The scholarships pay for tuition and incidental fees. Each county 
may also receive a 4-year scholarship in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. Such scholarships entitle the holder thereof to gratuitous 
instruction for a period of 4 years. 

(6) General assembly scholarships.—University of Illinois. Each 
member of the general assembly may nominate annually 1 person of 
school age, who is otherwise eligible, for a scholarship to the University 
of Illinois for a period of 4 years. A member of the general assembly 
may determine his selection by competitive e xamination or otherwise. 

In 1954, the University of Illinois estimated expenses for two 
semesters for students, residents of Lllinois, at $954 ‘‘minimum”’ and 
$1,144 “moderate.” The estimates did not include expenses for such 


items as clothing, transportation, and recreation. 


Indiana 

The State of Indiana provides no scholarships except those making 
available to a limited number of high school graduates free instruction 
at the four State institutions of higher education. At least two of 
these scholarships are available for each county at each of the State 
institutions. The scholarships are competitive awards based upon 
high-school scholastic records. The scholarships provide only exemp- 
tion from payment of certain registration and tuition charges. Chil- 
dren of certain veterans are exempt from payment of fees at the 
university. 

Towa 

The only program of financial aid to individual students financed 
by the State of lowa as such is that provided for a limited number of 
children of veterans. 

For the Iowa soldiers’ bonus board there has been appropriated 
from the general fund of the State for each vear of the biennium 
beginning July 1, 1955, and ending June 30, 1957, the sum of $8,000 
or so much thereof ‘‘as may be necessary’’ to be used for the purpose 


of 


administration and aiding in the education of children of honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, or other component part of the military forces 
of this State or Nation. 

The State colleges offer a few fee reductions to students who find it 
impossible to continue school without financial assistance. Certain 
requirements must be met for eligibility for this aid. 

Kansas 

The State of Kansas finances no scholarship program. 

The University of Kansas general information bulletin for 1954-55 
lists matriculation, incidental, health and student union fees totaling 
$155 for first year students who are residents of Kansas—the total 
for nonresidents being $315 for the vear. 

The cost to the student for board and room, clothing, books and 
supplies, travel and other personal expenses are additional. 
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Kentucky 


The Department of Education of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
finances no scholarships. The State government, however, provides 
a limited number of scholarships through the department of highways 
and other departments of the State government. 

The University of Kentucky estimates the minimum expense for 
a Kentucky resident student at that institution at $850 for an aca- 
demic year of 2 semesters. Clothing and transportation expenses are 
not listed in the itemized estimate but “incidentals”? amounting to 
$100 a year are included. 


Louisiana 

The State of Louisiana finances several forms of financial aid up to 
$400 a year for selected individual students to attend State institutions 
of higher learning. None of these programs includes aid to students 
for attendance at institutions under private control. 

(1) Legislative scholarships.—Act 172 of the 1954 session of the 
Louisiana State Legislature appropriated, out of the general fund, 
$359,400 for the fiscal vear of 1954-55, and the same amount for the 
fiscal year 1955-56, to be used for student aid scholarships in State- 
supported institutions of higher education. 

This amount is allotted for payments of the accounts of students 
appointed to scholarships by members of the legislature and by the 
Governor. At the beginning of each fiscal year the following amounts 
are set aside for such appointments: $24,000 for each member of the 
legislature and $17,000 for the Governor. No student may receive 
more than the aggregate sum of $300 for the 9-month session through 
legislative scholarships. Amounts intended for either direct aid pay- 
ment or payment of any part of a student’s expenses, paid to any of 
the State-supported institutions of higher education for the accounts 
of students thus appointed shall be disbursed by such institutions, at 
their own discretion, according to the needs of the student. The 
appropriated funds are distributed among the colleges in amounts 
determined by the number of the beneficiary students enrolled in each 
college. 

(2) Thomas H. Harris scholarships.—Act 499 of the 1948 session 
re-created the Thomas H. Harris Scholarship Foundation and the 1954 
legislature allocated the $33,000 appropriated annually for the bien- 
nium to the 10 State-supported educational institutions. This fund 
is administered by a board of trustees of five members, appointed 
by the Governor, and the State superintendent of education, who 
serves as ex officio secretary-treasurer. 

The board sets the policy with respect to high scholastic standards 
to be met by scholarship beneficiaries, their economic needs, and has 
limited the grant to a maximum of $300 per year, to be issued in 
payment for instructional and living expenses. 

The purpose of this foundation is to grant scholarships to young 
people of acute mind, pleasing personality, good character, ambitious 
purpose, and positive qualities of leadership. 

(3) Legislative fee exemption scholarship.—Act 321 of the 1950 ses- 
sion of the legislature amended Act 380 of the 1946 session by author- 
izing the State-supported educational institutions of higher learning 
to award annually scholarships covering scholastic expenses up to 
$100 per annum, of which 4 are intended for appointment by the 
lieutenant governor, and 4 by each senator and representative. 
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Thus, the lieutenant governor and_each State senator and represent- 
ative is entitled to award annually 4 scholarships at each of the 
11 State-supported institutions of higher learning to bona fide citizens 
and residents of the State for more than 2 years prior to their selection, 
for a period of 4 years, or until such students have graduated. This 
scholarship entitles the recipient to an elimination of all scholastic 
expenses up to $100 per annum and is valid regardless of additional 
aid or other form of scholarship, provided that the recipient complies 
with all the requirements of the institution and maintains a passing 
grade. 

(4) High school scholarships.—This type of scholarship is provided 
by the Louisiana State Board of Education and the board of super- 
visors of Louisiana State University. 

It varies at the different colleges under the State board of education; 
its value is approximately $25, and at Louisiana State University it 
is worth about $30. Such scholarship is given annually to a graduate 
in the upper third of every graduating class of 25 or less in the State, 
and a greater number to the larger ‘high schools. A student must 
be in the upper third of his class to be awarded this scholarship. 

(5) Louisiana State University student honor award.—<A limited 
number of honor awards valued at $270 per year are given to students 
in the colleges of the university who have completed with high 
academic records enough work in their freshman year to be eligible for 
admission to a senior college. The award requires no performance of 
work or services and shall be made in 9 monthly installments of $30 
each. The holders of these honor awards must make a B average in 
all work scheduled each semester, or the awards will be canceled 
without privilege of renewal. The award shall be made by the com- 
mittee on student employment and scholarships upon recommendation 
of the deans of the respective colleges, who shall certify that the sopho- 
mores to receive scholarships have at least a B average in work 
completed in their freshman year and that they posses other charac- 
teristics deemed necessary for satisfactory performance in the college 
to which they are admitted. 

(6) Parish loan fund.—<Act 394 of the 1948 legislature amends a 
portion of Act 17 of the 1942 session (which legislature enacted 
Acts 17, 18, and 19 creating a parish loan fund for high- -school gradu- 
ates) and makes provision for appropriating money by the school 
board and the police jury. The act a 30 amends Act 19, which pro- 
vided that the amount appropriated for the Thomas H. Harris 
Scholarship Foundation would be prorated among the different 
parishes. 

Act 394 provides that no individual will be permitted to borrow in 
excess of $400 in any 12-month period. Rules and regulations re- 
garding such loans are to be established by the parish loan committee, 
composed of members of the parish school board and the police jury. 

(7) Other student aids.—Ministerial, band and orchestra, and cer- 
tain other scholarships exempt the recipients from payment of certain 
fees at the university. 

Maine 

The State of Maine provides a number of scholarships in amounts 
not exceeding $200 a year for students who are preparing for teaching 
and are enrolled in any of the State teachers colleges and normal 
schools. The scholarships are awarded to young men and women on 
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the basis of need, general worth, professional promise as potential 
teachers, and demonstrated willingness and ability to earn toward 
meeting their expenses. Orphans of veterans may obtain State 
scholarships worth $150 a year eaeh. 

At the University of Maine tuition for regular students who are 
residents of the State is $265 for the academic year. Additional fees 
bring the total cost for instruction to $316 for these students. All 
living expenses are additional. 

Maryland 

The State of Maryland provides financial aid to a number of es- 
sentially private institutions of higher education which in return 
make scholarships available according to conditions set forth in the 
State laws. These institutions and the number of scholarships and 
amounts appropriated therefor are as follows: 


Number of | Number of | Amount ap- 


Name of college or university tuition | full propriated, 
scholarships | scholarships | 1955-56 
Johns Hopkins University : 121 29 | $198, 750 
Maryland Institute 29 ; 21, 500 
St. John’s College 29 29 75, 000 
Washington College __- : 79 38 95, 000 
Western Maryland College -. --- 28 58 95, 000 
Hood College_-_---- ; 26 58 47, 500 
er a . 312 212 532, 750 


Most of these scholarships are awarded by State senators or members 
of the house of delegates after competitive examinations have been 
given to prospective applicants. 

The five State teachers colleges exempt from all tuition Maryland 
students who sign a pledge to teach 2 or more years in the State. 
The colleges are: Frostburg State Teachers College, Towson State 
Teachers College, Salisbury State Teachers College, Coppin State 
Teachers College, Bowie State Teachers College. 

Morgan State College, which heretofore has been primarily a Negro 
college, has a scholarship fund of approximately $50,000 annually 
which is administered to needy students. A similar program exists 
for the University of Maryland amounting to $106,000. ‘Tuition and 
fixed fees for Maryland students at Morgan State College are $149 
per year. At the university fixed charges or tuition of $236 is payable 
by Maryland students. 


Massachusetts 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts provides financial aid for the 
higher education of children of certain deceased veterans, and for a 
very limited number of students at the University of Massachusetts 
and at the State teachers colleges, as follows: 

Chapter 69, section 7B, of Massachusetts law provides for reimburse- 
ment toward the higher education, in an amount not to exceed $750 
for a period of not more than 4 years, of any child resident of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts who has matriculated between the 
ages of 16 and 24, inclusive, whose father or mother was a World War I 
or II or Korean veteran, whose service was credited to Massachusetts 
and who was killed in action or died as a result of such service. 
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Section 5 of chapter 73 of the general laws provides that the depart- 
ment of education may expend annually, in semi-annual payments, not 
more than $6,000 in aiding students in the State teachers colleges. 

The University of Massachusetts has statutory authority to grant 
25 scholarships worth $250 each which may be renewed annually 
during the 4 years of college. These scholarships are known as 
“Commonwealth se holarships. és 


Michigan 


The State of Michigan annually provides 1,000 tuition-exemption 
scholarships for prospective teachers in Michigan schools. Recipients 
must pay institutional fees other than tuition, plus their living ex- 
penses. The scholarships are administered by the scholarship com- 
mittee of the State board of education and are distributed among the 
four State colleges of education. Standards of eligibility of Michigan 
high-school graduates for these scholarships include intention of enter- 
ing the teaching profession, financial need, and superior scholastic 
standing i in high school. 

Under the provision of Act 245, Public Acts of Michigan, 1935, the 
State board of education admits to the colleges under its jurisdiction 
children not under 16 and not over 22 vears of age of deceased or dis- 
abled soldiers, sailors, or marines. The children admitted to colleges 
under this act are not required to pay any matriculation or athletic 
fees or tuition. 

The various public as well as nonpublic colleges in the State have 
individual scholarship and student loan arrangements. 

Min nesota 


The State of Minnesota provides a limited number of scholarships for 
Indian students and for student nurses. In addition, certain State- 
financed scholarships are available for attendance at the University 
of Minnesota, which charges tuition and other fees. 

An act of the 1955 legislature established scholarships for Indian 
students in approved colleges and business or vocational schools 
and appropriated $5,000 for this purpose for the first year. The act 
also provided $75,000 a year for student nurses’ scholarships. 

The general information bulletin of the University of Mimnesota for 
1955-56 contains an estimate of average expenses of Minnesota resi- 
dents attending that stitution ranging from about $1,000 to $1,500 
per academic year—fall, winter, and spring quarters. This estimate 
“does not take into account laundry and clothing expense, nor any 
cost for such items as recreation, travel, and other incidentals.”’ 
Mississippi 

The State of Mississippi provides financial aid to students in the 
fields of medicine and nursing. 

In 1946 the Legislature of “Mississippi passed an act establishing a 
State medical education board, and gave it authority to grant to 
applicants deemed worthy and well qualified a loan or scholarship for 
the purpose of pursuing courses in medical education, under the terms 
prescribed by the enabling act. The appropriation expiring on June 
30, 1956, is $500,000 for the support of this program. Loans made 
under the provisions of this act must be repaid to the State in cash 
with interest or in service rendered by the beneficiary by practicing 


medicine at some place within the State approved by the State medic al 
education board. 
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The: State legislature provided an appropriation for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1956, for $58,500 to the board of trustees of the State 
institutions of higher learning to be expended for scholarships in 
nursing education. 


Missouri 


The State of Missouri has no State scholarship plan for students 
attending colleges and universities. However, the seven State col- 
leges and universities award a few scholarships each year to high 
ranking high-school graduates. For the most part, these scholarships 
cover registration fees for two semesters. ‘Thus the scholarships are 
for small amounts only and do not give the students assistance with 
board and room and other costs. 

The University of Missouri provides from State funds a few scholar- 
ships at the graduate level. These scholarships cover only registra- 
tion fees for two semesters. 


Montana 


The State of Montana awards a limited number of scholarships 
exempting the holders from payment of registration and incidental 
fees at State institutions, and other financial aids to a few students, as 
follows: 

(1) At Montana State University —The principal of each fully 
accredited high school] in the State may name from each year’s gradu- 
ating class one for each 25 graduates or major fraction thereof, de- 
pending on the size of the class, to be recipients of high-school honor 
scholarships. ‘These scholarships exempt the holders from the pay- 
ment of the registration fee and the incidental fee at the university. 

Six scholarships of $75 each (the cost of music tuition for 1 year) 
are awarded annually to students of sophomore, junior, or senior 
standing on the basis of their past records in the school of music at 
Montana State University and the faculty’s estimate of their future 
success in music. 

The music school foundation makes a grant of $500 to a graduate 
of the school of music for advanced study in a graduate music school of 
the student’s choice in the field of violin or cello, provided the student 
returns to the State to render professional service. 

Montana State University is authorized to award to 5 percent of the 
students in regular attendance above the freshman year, scholarships 
exempting the holders from payment of the registration and incidental 
fees during three quarters of the following college year. 

(2) At Montana State College—The State board of education 
awards high-school honor scholarships to students with outstanding 
high-school records. The scholarships exempt students from the 
registration and incidental fee, amounting to $60 during the freshman 
year. 

During the annual high-school week, several cash scholarships to be 
used for necessary expenses while in attendance at Montana State 
College are awarded outstanding winners of the scholarship events. 

Each unit of the University of Montana is authorized to award 
students already in attendance therein, scholarships exempting the 
holders from the payment of the registration and the incidental fees 
for the following year on the basis of demonstrated scholarship, 
character, and promise. The number of such scholarships may not 
exceed 5 percent of the students enrolled in the classes above the 
freshman year. 
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Three teaching fellowships are available. One-half of the time is 
to be devoted to teaching, the other half to graduate study. One is 
in bacteriology at $1,000 per academic year, one in botany at $1,000 
per academic year, and one in engineering physics at $500 the first 
year and $600 the second. 

(3) At other institutions—High-school honor scholarships and ad- 
vanced honor scholarships, already described, are offered also at the 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Western Montana College of 
Education, Northern Montana College, and the Montana School of 
Mines. 

Nebraska 

The regents of the University of Nebraska and the board of educa- 
tion of State normal schools make available a limited number of schol- 
arships for graduates of Nebraska high schools to attend the University 
of Nebraska and the State normal schools. The scholar ships cover a 
part of the cost of tuition and/or fees at the University for the fresh- 
man year only, and at the normal schools for eight semesters. Further 
information concerning these scholarships follows 

The regents of the University of Nebraska provide, annually, 250 
scholarships for freshmen entering the university, who have graduated 
from Nebraska high schools. Each accredited Nebraska high school 
may enter any students in the upper fourth of the graduating class. 
Each school is allowed at least two contestants even though this num- 
ber may constitute more than the upper fourth of the graduating class 
in small schools. 

The basis of choosing regents’ scholars is as follows: Students are 
ranked according to scores made in the tests required of all competitors. 


From these, the highest-ranking person in each school, down to and 
including the first 2 50 sc thools, is designated as a winner. Thereafter, 
the awards are given to high-scoring students, the number of ‘“‘alter- 


nates” in any one school being proportionate to the total number of 


its graduates. 

If the winner is unable to accept the scholarship the highest alternate 
in the State is then eligible for consideration. The scholarship is 
worth up to $120 and is valid for both the first and second semesters 
of the freshman year, provided the recipient maintains a satisfactory 
scholastic record in the university. 

To one student of good moral character graduating from each ac- 
credited 4-year high school in Nebraska, holding rank in the highest 
25 percent of the graduating class, there is awarded a scholarship to 
any one of the normal schools in the State. The selection of the 
student is left to the discretion of the superintendent or principal of 
the high school and the board of education of the high school. 

Scholarships have a maximum value of $240 which is allowable in 
amounts not to exceed $30 each semester for not more than 8 semesters 
and/or the sum of not more than $17.50 may be applied toward fees 
for each term of summer school. 


Nevada 

The State of Nevada as such finances no scholarships, loans, or 
similar financial aids for students. At the University of Nevada, ‘the 
State’s only institution of higher education, tuition is free to Nevada 
residents, who are required to pay however, a consolidated fee, and 
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fees for special purposes. The consolidated fee amounts to $130 for 
undergraduate and $100 for graduate students per academic year of 
2 semesters. Nonresidents pay a tuition charge of $135 a semester, 

Certain scholarships are available to students through provisions 
made by the board of regents of the university. 

The 1955-56 catalog of the university contains an estimate of 
expenses for an undergraduate student, who is a resident of Nevada, 
ranging from $832 to $1,150 per academic year of 2 semesters—not 
including ‘‘such items of expenses as clothing, travel, and personal 
incidentals.”’ 

New Hampshire 

The State of New Hampshire grants limited tuition-exemption 
scholarships to children of certain deceased veterans; the trustees of 
the university award 250 tuition grants annually; and the teachers’ 
colleges award scholarships of varying value to a limited number of 
students, as follows: 

New Hampshire Laws of 1943, chapter 35, as amended by laws of 
1951, chapter 220, appropriate money to be used for the sole purpose 
of contributing to the payment of board, room rent. books and supplies, 
at institutions of secondary or college grade, of children between the 
ages of 16 and 25 years, who are Jegal residents of the State at the time 
of application, whose fathers or mothers were enlisted or inducted 
from the State of New Hampshire, and served in the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States from April 6, 1917, to July 2, 
1921, or during World War II or the Korean conflict and who have 
since died from service-connected disabilities so rated by the Federal 
Government. Such children are admitted to State institutions of 
secondary or college grade free of tuition. 

The sum of $2,700 is appropriated annually for carrying out the 
provisions of this law. Not more than $250 can be paid for any 1 
child for any 1 year. No individual is eligible to receive the benefits 
provided for a period of more than 4 years. The act is administered 
by the State board of education. 

The trustees of the University of New Hampshire, in order to 
enable some students to attend the university who would be unable 
to do so without financial assistance, award 250 tuition grants an- 
nually to residents of New Hampshire who have attended college for 
less than 2 semesters. Each tuition grant pays $75 per year and is 
good for 1 year only. 

By legislative action in 1953, the teachers colleges in New Hamp- 
shire have a scholarship program which permits grants of various 
sums to New Hampshire students who meet the following qualifica- 
tions: (1) Must show financial need; (2) must have a good high-school 
scholastic standing; (3) must possess leadership qualities; (4) must 
sromise to teach 1 year for each year scholarship aid is received in 
leer Hampshire. These grants usually range between $50 and $300 
per year. 

New Je rsey 

Each year the New Jersey State Legislature appropriates funds for 
use in granting tuition scholarships to students enrolled at Rutgers 
University and at Douglass College (formerly New Jersey College for 
Women). For the year ending June 30, 1956, the appropriations are 


> 


as follows: Rutgers University, $260,000; Douglass College, $140,000. 
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The scholarships are awarded on the basis of ability and financial need. 
They cover tuition and registration fees. All students are subject 
to certain other fees besides living expenses. 

By legislative enactment in 1937, the State teachers’ colleges in 
New Jersey are authorized to exempt 10 percent of the students en- 
rolled from the payment of tuition, which amounts to $100 per 
academic year. ‘These scholarships are restricted to those who are in 
financial need. They are awarded on the basis of « competitive 
examination. In addition, these colleges are authorizcd to provide 
work “scholarships” for a maximum of 25 percent of the students 
enrolled. ‘These work scholarships enable students to earn part or 
all of their tuition. 

New Mexico 

The State of New Mexico as such finances no program of financial 
aid to students for attendance at colleges and universities, except 
that for the benefit of chiidren of certain deceased veterans, as follows: 

The New Mexico Legislature makes an annual appropriation for the 
purpose of providing matriculation fees, board, room, rent, and 
supplies for the benefit of children aged 16 to 22 inclusive, of World 
War I or World War II veterans who died as a result of service- 
connected disabilities. Not more than $300 in addition to free tuition 
may be paid for any 1 child for any 1 year. 

Generally State residents as well as nonresidents pay tuition and 
fees at State institutions of higher education, in addition to living 
expenses. 

State institutions have authority to grant a limited number of 


tuition-reduction scholarships to residents of New Mexico. Awards 
are made on the basis of financial need, superior academic achievement 
in high school, and other factors. 


New York 


Information concerning State financial assistance to individual 
students in higher education in New York has already been given in 
this chapter under the heading ‘“‘Analysis of the Largest State Scholar- 
ship Program.”’ 


North Carolina 


The State of North Carolina finances no scholarships except for 
children of certain deceased or disabled veterans. The State finances 
also a program permitting an indefinite number of loans for students 
of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing. According to an act of 
the 1953 general assembly these allow $1,200 for medical and dental 
students for 4 years, $800 for pharmacy for 4 years, and varied amounts 
for. nursing education for 3 vears. 

Tuition and/or fees charged at State institutions are not uniform 
but are substantial at all public as well as at private colleges and 
universities in the State. 

The State provides an unlimited number of scholarships for children 
of war veterans killed in service or who died as a result of service- 
connected wounds or disabilities; 15 scholarships for children of veter- 
ans rated 100 percent disabled; and 10 scholarships for children of 
veterans having service-connected wartime disability of 30 percent or 
more. The scholarships are tenable for 4 years and provide free 
tuition, room, board, and all necessary fees required of students and 

78958—56——11 
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furnished by the State educational institutions at which the student 
has matriculated. 


North Dakota 


North Dakota provides a limited number of scholarships for qualified 
residents of the State to prepare for one-room rural school teaching. 

The law grants to each county 6 scholarships having a value of $300 
each. The scholarships may be used at any one of the State teachers 
colleges in North Dakota. The winner of a scholarship may make 
his or her own selection of one of these pti utistd. 

The county superintendent of schools certifies to the State super- 
intendent of public instruction the names of 6 candidates and 6 alter- 
nates for scholarships from his county. The State board of education 
makes the final selection of scholarship recipients. 

In selecting candidates for scholarships, consideration is given to 
(1) vocational adaptability for teaching, (2) health, (3) character, (4) 
personal-social characteristics, (5) history of rural experience, (6) 
capacity and willingness to make a success of college privileges, and 
(7) willingness to teach in a rural school. 

Each recipient of a scholarship must sign and execute a note to the 
State treasurer for the amount of the scholarship. If the recipient, 
before these notes become due, has satisfactorily completed a legal 
school term of teaching in a one-room rural school, the notes and 
accrued interest thereon are canceled. 

Tuition and fees charged at State-supported institutions of higher 
education in North Dakota are generally lower than those charged at 
State-supported institutions in some other States. 

According to estimates contained in announcements of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota for 1955-56, student expenses at that institution 
for a North Dakota resident range from $703.50 to $834.50 for a 9 
months’ college year, not counting the cost of travel and clothing. 
Ohio 

An act of the Ohio General Assembly initiated in the fiscal year 
1953-54 the Ohio Scholarship fund to relieve the elementary teacher 
shortage in public schools of the State. The fund has been replenished 
by subsequent appropriations. It provides 495 scholarship loans 
available annually. The scholarship loans are allocated among the 
88 counties in Ohio. 

Each scholarship for a teacher trainee has a maximum value of $500 
a year. Recipients of payments from the scholarship fund sign notes, 
endorsed by a responsible citizen, for the amounts received. Death, 
total disability, or service as a teacher in the public schools of Ohio for 
the time required by law relieves the scholarship recipient and the 
endorser of the note from repayment. 

The superintendent of public instruction prescribes the standards 
and requirements for eligibility for a scholarship loan. 

As a further incentive to increase the supply of elementary teachers, 
the 6 State universities each year grant about 400 additional scholar- 
ships which remit all fees. The se holarship recipients must, however, 
bear their expenses for board, room, clothing, books, transportation 
and incidentals. 

The State universities of Ohio do not charge “tuition” as such, but 
have a schedule of other fees. The total cost of education at a State 
university approaches the cost of attending a private institution in 


Ohio. 
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Oklahoma 
In 1947 the Oklahoma State Legislature provided that: 


A system of student scholarships in each State-owned institution of higher 
education shall be authorized by the Oklahoma State regents for higher education 
to be administered by the governing board of control of the institution. 

Accordingly the State regents have authorized each constituent 
institution of the State system to use one-half of 1 percent of the 
previous year’s educational and general budget for scholarship 
purposes. 

According to the chancellor of the Oklahoma State Regents for 
Higher Education: 

Federal scholarships would certainly be welcome in Oklahoma, assuming that 
sound details of administration for these can be agreed upon. There is no question 
whatever as to the need. 

Oregon 

For the most part, State financial aid to students in Oregon takes 
the form of legislative scholarships in which the State board of higher 
education is permitted to remit all or parts of tuition and fees. The 
following are the three types of legislative scholarships which the 
board has legal authority to award: 

(1) A fee scholarship to 2 percent of the enrollment of each of the 
several institutions under the control of the State board of higher 
education. These scholarships remit all general and laboratory fees 
but do not remit such fees as health service, gvmnasium-suit service, 
and student activities fees. These scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of the need and scholarship of student. They are restricted to 
State residents. 

(2) Fee scholarships amounting to all fees for students at the 
colleges of education who plan to prepare themselves to teach in the 
elementary schools. The board is permitted by law to award up to 
10 percent of the current enrollment at each of the 3 colleges of 
education. The basis of award is need and abilitv. The scholar- 
ships are restricted to State residents. 

(3) Under legislative sanction, the board is permitted to award 
both in-State and out-of-State fee scholarships to foreign students 
and to students from Hawaii and Alaska. The basis of award is 
need and ability. Awards of 1956-57 foreign scholarships, to new 
holders, are to be limited to one-half of the number awarded for 
1955-56. 

Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction annually 
awards 80 scholarships valued at $100 each to graduates of Pennsyl- 
vania approved high schools on the basis of competitive examinations. 
These scholarships are known as State scholarships. The depart- 
ment of public instruction has established regulations for the conduct 
of the competitive examinations for the scholarships. 

In addition each State senator has the privilege of awarding 3 
tuition-exemption scholarships annually in each of the 4 State-aided 
universities (12 scholarships per vear for each senator), University 
of Pennsylvania, Temple University, University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Pennsylvania State University. The value of the scholarship is 
the amount of tuition in the university attended. 
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Rhode Island 

Rhode Island provides financial assistance to persons preparing to 
teach and to certain other students as follows: 

The State appropriates for tuition of students each year $25,000 in 
the Rhode Island School of Design, $15,000 to Bryant College for 
training teachers of commercial subjects, and $5,000 to Rhode Island 
College. of Pharmacy. The State also gives $25,000 a year for exten- 
sion courses in education for teachers in service, and also for those 
preparing to be teachers, at Brown University and Providence College. 
These institutions are all under private or church control. 

There is no tuition charge for residents of Rhode Island at the 
University of Rhode Island or at the Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation. At both institutions, however, all students must pay a fee— 

$200 per academic year of 2 semesters at the university and $25 at 
the C ollege of Education, besides living expenses. 

The State appropriates $5,000 a year to the State department of 
education to provide scholarships for preparation for the teaching of 
handicapped children. 


South Carolina 


The State of South Carolina provides free tuition at State institu- 
tions for orphans of South Carolina veterans of World War I and II 
and for children of totally disabled South Carolina veterans. It also 
provides scholarships of $150 per year for orphans of South Carolina 
veterans killed in service or who died from a service-connected disa- 
bility of World War I and II. The State finances a number of 
scholarships for training in medicine, pharmacy, et cetera, at the 
medical college at Charleston and the State College for Negroes at 


Orangeburg. 

State-supported institutions of higher education in South Carolina 
charge other students tuition and/or fees. As in other States, tuition 
charges are higher for out-of-State residents. 


South Dakota 

There are two appropriations by the State of South Dakota for 
financial aid to students attending colleges and universities. One is 
a $40,000 biennial appropriation for the purpose of paying tuition of 
veterans and children of deceased veterans at State educational insti- 
tutions under the control and management of the State board of 
regents. The second is an appropriation of $15,000 for the biennium 
for tuition for Indian students. The State board of regents also ad- 
ministers this fund. 

State as well as privately controlled institutions in South Dakota 
make varying charges for tuition besides other fees. Tuition charges 
are higher for out-of-State residents. 


Tennessee 

Tennessee does not have a scholarship program for higher educa- 
tion which is supported by a State appropriation. State-supported 
institutions do not charge tuition to residents of the State but charge 
certain fees to all students. In some cases remission of specific fees 
is made to needy students. 

According to estimates contained in the 1955-56 announcements of 
the University of Tennessee, necessary expenses for Tennessee stu- 
dents at that institution range from $949 to $1,074, not including ex- 
penses for travel, clothing, and incidentals. 
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Texas 


The State of Texas finances no program of general scholarships. 
The highest ranking graduate of each accredited high school is eligible 
for admission to State- supported institutions without payment of the 
tuition or other fees, according to the terms used in the particular 
institutions. 

The State also provides tuition exemption for about 200 foreign 
students. 


Utah 


The State of Utah, under the administration of the State department 
of public instruction, provides scholarships covering tuition, books, 
and supplies at any State-supported college to State residents who are 
unremarried widows or children of persons who died as a result of 
service in the United States Armed Forces during World War II. 

One hundred normal school scholarships, entitling the holder to an 
abatement of $100 a year from tuition fees for each year of study, are 
maintained in the department of education of the university. ‘These 
scholarships are offered to persons who are preparing to teach in the 
public schools of the State. Each county and city school district is 
entitled to at least 1 scholarship every 3 years. 

Vermont 

The State of Vermont finances a limited number of tuition-reducing 
awards, and scholarships for prospective teachers, as follows: 

Each State senator is fe cn sn by law to award 10 tuition-reducing 
scholarships a year in the amount of $200 each to qualified and needy 
applicants who are residents of Vermont. The amount of the sc ‘bolar- 
ship is applicable to the partial payment of tuition of the holder at 
any senior college or university in Vermont which is a member of the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, with the 
exception of Norwich University and the University of Vermont. 

Acts of the State legislature in 1955 provided for a reduction of 
tuition charges at the University of Vermont to not more than $345 


per academic year, and provided for a minimum of 200 scholarships 
worth $200 each to be awarded selected students at Norwich 


University. 

The State department of education has an appropriation of $30,000 
to be used for grants-in-aid of $180 each for deserving students who 
are preparing to become teachers. Tuition is free to Vermont students 
at the three teachers colleges, but the student must pay certain fees 
at these institutions besides living expenses. 

Virginia 

The State of Virginia provides a limited number of scholarships 
principally for prospective teachers and teachers in service and for 
medical students, as follows: 

An appropriation of about $400,000 is available to maintain regular 
term and summer school scholarship-loans for prospective and experi- 
enced teachers. The program finances about 800 regular term scholar- 
ship-loans worth $400 for each of the freshman and sophomore years 
and $300 for each of the junior and senior years. The sc holarship- 
loans permit attendance at either State or privately supported institu- 
tions. The loans can be canceled by teaching in the public schools of 
Virginia for specified periods after graduating. 
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The State has authorized medical scholarship-loans of $100 per year 
each for medical students who may cancel these loans by practicing 
medicine in rural communities after graduation. In addition, the 
State Board of Health is authorized to offer for each of the 10 congres- 
sional districts 6 annual scholarships of $150 each. 

Special State scholarships covering board and tuition are available 
at Virginia Military Institute. The beneficiaries, called State cadets, 
are selected by the institution, 1 from each of the 40 State senatorial 
districts and 11 at large from the State. Acceptance of the scholarship 
commits the beneficiary to perform 2 years of service to the State 
either as a public-school teacher, highway engineer, or enlistee in the 
National Guard. 

For several years the State colleges have been authorized to utilize 
25 percent of accumulated State scholarship-loan funds for unrestricted 
scholarships of from $300 to $500 each. 

In a letter to the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress dated June 21, 1955, the Virginia Superintendent of Public 
Instruction stated that: “Studies have shown that in Virginia many 
young men and women whose high-school record is excellent are 
prevented from attending college because of economic status.” 
Washington 

The State of Washington has no general scholarship program. It 
provides, however, aid for tuition and materials for the higher educa- 
tion of children of deceased war veterans. The State also annually 
awards a scholarship to one outstanding Indian student graduating 
from high school and provides grants-in-aid for blind students. 

The University of Washington and Washington State College have 
authority to grant a limited number of scholarships to students from 
friendly foreign countries, provided that educational institutions in 
those countries offer reciprocal scholarships to students or graduates 
of the University of Washington and Washington State College. 

At the State colleges of education tuition is free but students pay 
certain fees, amounting to less than $150 a year, plus living expenses. 
West Virginia 

West Virginia, through the State Board of Education, finances the 
following scholarships remitting certain fees in the estimated amount 
as follows: (1) American Legion oratorical contest winners—12 
scholarships remitting tuition, $50 each per year; (2) Veteranof 
Foreign Wars essay contest winners—12 scholarships remitting 
tuition, $50 each per year; (3) elementary teaching scholarships—40 
scholarships remitting tuition and all fees, $80 per year; and (4) West 
Virginia Academy of Science scholarships—5 scholarships remitting 
tuition, $50 each per year. When in full effect, the total of these 
scholarships will be 69 each vear. 

State institutions of higher education in West Virginia charge 
tuition and/or fees. Tuition charges are higher to out-of-State 
residents. 

Wisconsin 

State law authorizes a limited number of fee-exemption scholarships 
in Wisconsin teachers’ colleges and in the State university. The 
board of regents of normal schools and of the State university have 
authority to grant scholarships equivalent in value to the payment of 
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incidental fees to freshmen, who, during their high-school courses 
rank as follows: (1) First in scholarship in Wisconsin public high 
schools and private secondary schools enrolling less than 250 students, 
(2) first and second in scholarships in high schools enrolling 250 to 750 
students, and (3) first, second, and third in schools enrolling 750 or 
more students. The law provides also for alternates next in line in 
case the eligible persons do not accept the scholarships. It gives the 
board of regents authority to grant scholarships to bona fide residents 
of the State, equivalent in value to the payment of incidental fees to 
freshmen, who during their high-school courses were good students 
and who are in financial need and possess qualifications of leadership. 
The number of these scholarships available is limited to 15 percent- 
of the previous year’s freshman class at the State institutions. Scholar- 
ships may be granted in the same amount to those who are recom- 
mended and supervised by the rehabilitation division of the State 
board of vocational and adult education. 

The regents of the university also have legal authority to remit 
nonresident tuition either in whole or in part to a number of needy and 
worthy nonresident students not exceeding 8 percent of gr number 
of nonresident students registered in the preceding year, upon the 
basis of merit shown by suitable tests, examinations, or scholastic 
attainment. Each State senator and assemblyman may recommend 
the remittance of tuition of a nonresident who has scholastic qualifica- 
tions entitling him to attend the university. 

There is also a State loan fund which makes loans available to 
needy students. The fund is administered by the State Department 
of Public Welfare. A maximum loan of $200 a year for fees and 
tuition and $120 per semester ($240 a year) ) for maintenance may be 
made to a student. No interest is charged during attendance in 
college, but the loans bear interest at the rate of 4 percent from the 
date of last attendance and mature 2 years later. 

Wyoming 

The State of Wyoming and the board of trustees of the University 
of Wyoming provide a limited number of institutional fee-reducing 
scholarships for Wyoming residents. Student winners of these 
scholarships must pay for their room, board, clothing, transportation, 
and other needs. 

Section 70-111 of the compiled Statutes of Wyoming for 1945—46 
provides that county commissioners may designate 1 to 3 scholarship 
winners annually from their respective counties on a county quota 
basis. Scholarships are valid for 1 academic year or 2 semesters only, 
the benefits being $67.50 per semester. The registration fee at the 
university is $200 for an academic year of 2 semesters. 

The board of trustees of the university provides honor scholarships 
for each accredited 4-year high school in the State. The number 
of awards for each high school is based on the size of the graduating 
class. 

The 1955 legislature established scholarships to encourage greater 
enrollment in the college of education. 











CHAPTER IX. STUDENT-AID PROGRAMS OF OTHER 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 


A. INrRopUCTION AND SUMMARY 


In carrying out the request for a comprehensive study of the subject 
of this report, the writer investigated the student-aid programs of a 
number of countries in various parts of the world. The investigation 
has yielded considerable information which may be of value in the 
determination of legislative policy in the United States. 

This chapter presents the principal findings from the study of the 
different national programs. The principal purpose of the chapter is 
to provide an additional aid to the informed consideration of bills 
pending in Congress. Undoubtedly in considering new proposals for 
Federal aid to students for higher education many Members will be 
interested in knowing what other countries are doing along these lines. 

The investigation was limited by the time available, the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary information in some cases, and other fac- 
tors. A detailed discussion of these limitations and the reasons there- 
for would be of relatively minor interest and is therefore omitted here. 

The information contained herein was obtained largely through 
correspondence and conferences with officials of the Embassies of the 
respective foreign countries in Washington, D. C. A few of the data 
were drawn from reference sources, such as the Year Book of Educa- 
tion (London, 1953), the World Survey of Education (UNESCO, 1955) 
and Study Abroad (UNESCO, 1954). Other facts were extracted 
from current publications of foreign governments. Additional sources 
are indicated in footnotes. 

Following is a summary of significant findings from the study. 

The national governments of all the countries included in this 
study provide direct or indirect financial aid to students for higher 
education. The types and scope of assistance vary widely. The 
aid is often direct. 

In certain countries the central governments have established pro- 
visions for free education in the universities, and furnish additional 
financial aid to needy students. 

Direct aid to individual students from central governments include 
scholarships, bursaries, loans, fellowships, and other allowances. 
Generally the loans allow long-term repayment after graduation, or 
repayment in service to the Government. In certain instances the 
loans do not begin bearing interest until after graduation of the 
student. 

Most of the national governments have established provisions (1) 
to facilitate the higher education of a limited number of their own 
citizens abroad, and (2) to provide education for a limited number 
of foreign students through educational exchange arrangements with 
other countries. 
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Indirect assistance to native students is provided in certain coun- 
tries in the form of payments by the central government to the insti- 
tutions. 

While in a majority of the countries higher education is adminis- 
tered principally by the central government, in others it is adminis- 
tered principally by the constituent state, provincial, or local govern- 
ments and private bodies, similar to those in the United States. 

Some observations concerning the programs of other countries 
which may be of special interest in relation to legislative proposals 
pending in the United States are the following: 

In general, the Federal Government of Canada has programs some- 
what similar to those of our own Federal Government giving direct 
aid to certain students for higher education principally in specified 
fields. However, although most of the colleges and universities in 
Canada are under Provincial or private control, the Federal Govern- 
ment of Canada makes grants-in-aid to these institutions by Province, 
on the basis of enrollment in the institutions as a ratio of the total 
Provincial population. This form of Federal aid amounted to 
$131.52 per student throughout the country in 1954-55. The United 
States Government has no such program. 

The central government of the United Kingdom provides numerous 
scholarships and grants to students through its education departments 
for England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland. The central 
government also supplies a large proportion of the funds spent by 
local authorities on educational services of all kinds, including locally 
awarded scholarships and other student aics for higher education. 
Both the national and local-government awerds are generally made 
on the basis of public examinations given all students wishing to 
attend a university. 

The central government also contributes indirectly to the expenses 
of every university student by making grants to the universities to 
enable them to maintain their fees at a reasonable level. The United 
States Government has no program of this kind. (It does, however, 
contribute to the further endowment and support of the land-gr ant 
institutions, for the provision of higher education in certain specified 
subject fields). 

The following statements summarize the student-aid programs of 
a few other countries in different parts of the world. 

In Norway higher education is principally financed by the central 
government and is free to students except for nominal fees. The 
National Government also provides several forms of financial assistance 
to students for personal expenses. Outstanding among these aids is 
the state loan fund for interest-free loans under easy repayment 
terms. 

The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany has estab- 
lished a number of types of aid to students including provisions for 
reduction of institutional fees, cash subsidies, free meals, health 
care, loans, and an employment program for students. The con- 
stituent States of the Federal Republic also provide university 
scholarships. 

In efforts to make the right to higher education guaranteed to 
capable students by the Italian Constitution a re ality, the National 
Government of Italy has made large-scale provisions for finance ‘ial aid 
to students. In numerous cases the Government- supported universi- 
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ties refund tuition payments in whole or in part. The National Gov- 
ernment also finances thousands of scholarships and fellowships for 
native and foreign students. 

Aid to students for higher education provided by the National 
Government of Turkey consists of: (1) Scholarships for Turkish 
citizens, especially for study for the teaching profession; (2) outright 
financial aid to Turkish students in need of it, and (3) scholarships 
and financial aid to non-Turkish citizens and Turkish refugees from 
other countries. 

The Australian National Government finances and administers a 
Commonwealth scholarship scheme for Australian residents, a training 
scheme for ex-members of the armed forces, a Colombo plan technical 
cooperation scheme, and a southeast Asian fellowship and scholarship 
scheme. Each of these provides payment of institutional fees, and 
living allowances for the assisted students. 

The National Government of Argentina provides free university 
education for qualified students. Most of the young people who 
attend universities live nearby with their families and thus avoid 
problems of obtaining room and board. 


B. ENG@uisH SPEAKING COUNTRIES 
1. AUSTRALIA 


The Australian National Government provides financial assistance 
to aay json for higher education under the following schemes: 
ay ‘ommonwealth scholarship scheme (Australian residents). 
Training schemes for ex-members of the armed forces— Common- 
we: ith Reconstruction Training Scheme; Disabled Members’ and 
War Widows’ Training Scheme, Korea and Malaya Training Scheme; 
Colombo plan, technical cooperation scheme (nationals of south 
and southeast Asian countries who will return to their own countries 
on completion of training) ; 

4. Southeast Asian fellowship and scholarship schemes (nationals 
of south and southeast Asian countries and inhabitants of islands in 
the South Pacific who will return to their own countries on completion 
of training). 

Each of these schemes provides for the payment of all compulsory 
fees charged by the tertiary institution (university, technical college, 
or other approved institution) attended by the assisted student. In 
addition, provision is made for living allowances, and in some schemes 
for other special allowances. 

a. The Commonwealth scholarship scheme.—-This came into opera- 
tion on January 1, 1951. It provides for the award of 3,000 scholar- 
ships each year, and these are allocated among the States on a popula- 
tion basis. 

Most of the scholarships are open for competition among persons 
under 25 years of age who wish to commence courses at universities 
and other approved institutions in Australia. These scholarships are 
known as open entrance scholarships. 

A small quota of scholarships is reserved for persons between the 
ages of 25 and 30 years. These scholarships are known as mature age 
scholarships. 
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Scholarships may also be awarded to students who have completed 
1 or more years of an approved course. These scholarships are known 
as later year scholarships. 

The courses approved under the scheme comprise (qa) all first-degree 
courses at universities; (6) certain undergraduate diploma courses at 
universities; (c) certain diploma courses at technical schools; and 
(d) certain other professional courses. 

The award of Commonwealth scholarships is made entirely on merit 
without regard to the means of an applicant’s parents. In general, 
selection is based on the results obtained by the applicant at the 
examination qualifying for matriculation at one of the Australian 
universities. 

Students awarded Commonwealth scholarships are entitled to the 
following benefits without any means test: Tuition fees, examination 
fees, matriculation fees, degree fees, and other compulsory fees such as 
union and sports fees and nonrefundable laboratory fees. 

A scholar who undertakes his course on a full-time basis is also 
entitled to certain traveling allowances. 

Scholars undertaking approved full-time courses on a full-time basis 
may apply for a living allowance, which is payable subject to a means 
test. The maximum living allowances are £169! per annum in the 
case of a scholar living with his parents and £240.10.0 per annum in 
the case of a scholar living away from his parents. These maximum 
allowances are payable when the adjusted family income of the 
student’s parents does not exceed £600. ‘The adjusted family income 
is ascertained by taking the full income of the scholar’s parents for the 
financial year immediately preceding the year in which living allow- 
ance is desired and deducting £100 for the first dependent child (other 
than the scholar) under 16 years of age and £50 for each other depend- 
ent child under 16 years of age. The maximum allowances are reduced 
at the rate of £3 for every £10 by which the adjusted family income 
exceeds £600. 

b. The Commonwealth reconstruction training scheme.—In order to 
provide for the training of discharged members of the Armed Forces 
and other specified classes who were in need of training as a means of 
their reestablishment in civil life the Commonwealth Government of 
Australia, under part III of the Reestablishment and Employment 
Act, made provision for the Commonwealth reconstruction training 
scheme. The scheme came into operation on February 1, 1944. 

Training may be undertaken in the professions or in vocational 
occupations (including rural occupations) and may be on a full-time or 
part-time basis. 

Full-time trainees have their tuition fees paid in full by the Com- 
monwealth, During training in a training institution (university, 
technical school, etc.) they receive living allowance, dependents’ 
allowances, fares allowance, and living-away-from-home allowance, 
where applicable. Essential books and equipment (up to a limited 
value) are provided without cost to the trainee. 

Part-time trainees do not receive allowances; their financial assist- 
ance is limited to a total expenditure of £60 to meet the cost of tuition 
fees, books, and the like in the case of trainees who commenced training 


1 The par value of the Australian pound in terms of United States dollars is 224 cents. (International 
Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1, 1955.) 
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prior to January 1, 1951. Those who commenced training on or after 
January 1, 1951 may receive either assistance up to £75 or the cost of 
lecture fees if these alone exceed £75. 

c. The disabled members and widows training scheme.—The Com- 
monwealth reconstruction training scheme already referred to was 
designed for those who, on being discharged from the Armed Forces, 
required training to reestablish themselves in civil life. There were 
among the war-disabled, however, members whose state of health 
prevented them from considering training; there were also those who 
were able to resume their former occupations, but later, after the 
closing date of the C. R. T.S. developed disabilities that necessitated 
training for more suitable employment. To meet the needs of these 
two classes a separate scheme was introduced. The scheme also 
includes war widows, whose husbands’ deaths occurred after the 
closing date of the C. R. T. S., or where the widows were unable to 
take advantage of the C. R. T. S. because of family responsibilities. 
The scheme came into operation on January 1, 1953. 

d. The Korea/Malaya training scheme.—This scheme provides for 
the reestablishment of members of the forces who served overseas in 
connection with the Korea and Malaya operations and widows of 
members who died as a result of service in those operations. The 
assistance in general is similar to that provided under the Common- 
wealth reconstruction training scheme. ‘The scheme came into opera- 
tion on July 1, 1952. 

e. The Colombo Plan—Technical cooperation scheme and South- 
east Asian fellowship and scholarship schemes.—Under the first scheme, 
awards in Australia are made at three levels—scholar, junior fellow 
and senior fellow. The awards of fellow and scholar, which are made 
under the Southeast Asian fellowship and scholarship schemes, are 
equivalent to those of junior fellow and scholar respectively under 
the technical cooperation scheme. 

In general, scholarships are awarded to those undertaking under- 
graduate courses, junior fellowships to students taking postgraduate 
courses or courses of practical training and observation, and senior 
fellowships to senior officials of the beneficiary countries desiring 
short courses of observation to learn something of new or advanced 
techniques in their particular fields. 

The present rates of living allowances paid to award holders are: 
Scholar £460 per annum; junior fellow £640 per annum; senior 
fellow £800 per annum. 

In addition, all students receive an initial clothing allowance of 
£20, which is increased to £40 if training is to extend into the winter 
months; all costs of travel in connection with training to and from 
Australia and within Australia are met, and all fees for tutors, includ- 
ing those for private tutorials in English (if required) or in the subjects 
of their courses of study, are paid. No special allowance is made for 
books, as provision was made for reasonable costs for books in deter- 
mining the scales of living allowance. Medical (including dental) 
expenses were allowed for in the same way. However, if an award- 
holder has heavy medical expenses he may be assisted to meet them. 
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2. CANADA 


The Federal Government of Canada provides various forms of 
direct and indirect financial aids to students for higher education, as 
follows: 

Federal grants to universities, by Province-—With the exception 
of the 3 Canadian services colleges (mentioned later) the universities 
and colleges in Canada are under Provincial and private control. 
Since the 1951-52 session, however, the Federal Government has 
made grants-in-aid to universities and colleges, by Province. The 
grants are on the basis of total population in each Province, with 
distribution in each Province being made on the basis of eligible 
enrollment in its institutions as a ratio of the total Provincial popula- 
tion. Only full-time students in degree credit courses of university 
standard are counted as eligible students. 

For the 1954-55 session these Federal grants amounted to $5,390,- 
000 ? or $131.52 per student.* 

b. The De ooniie nt of National Defense assistance to students._-The 
Department of Defense operates 3 Canadian services colleges and 2 
junior Canadian services colleges which together impart to the 
students enrollees a full education in military tactics and related 
scientific subjects. 

The reserve officer training plan of the Department of Defense 
is a scheme by which students who elect to serve in the Armed Forces 
for a specified length of time after graduation may receive college or 
university training with pay, the cost of tuition, board, uniforms, 
books, instruments and other essential fees being borne by the Depart- 
ment for the duration of the course. In addition the cadet receives 
$55 a month throughout his course. He is provided with free medical 
and dental care during the entire training period. Cadets at universi- 
ties are given $65 a month subsistence allowance in lieu of room and 
board. Over 1,200 persons were assisted in this fashion in the 1954-55 
academic year. 

The Department also subsidizes medical and dental undergraduates 
at universities under an arrangement described as the 21-month 
medical and dental subsidization plan. Under this plan, a limited 
number of medical and dental students receive subsidies during their 
final 21 months of study prior to being licensed to practice. On 
selection for subsidization, these students are enrolled as subordinate 
officers and paid at the rate of $185 a month, plus subsistence allow- 
ance, winle completing their studies. On graduation they are granted 
either a permanent or short-service commission. 

Assistance under the Department of Labor Canadian Vocational 
Train ing Act.—In 1919 Federal assistance to vocational education was 
introduced, and although most of the grants were for education at the 
secondary level, in some cases certain branches of vocational training 
have been given through the facilities of the universities. 

Dominion-Provincial bursaries for higher education were in force 
in 1954-55 in all Provinces except Quebec (which in 1954-55 had its 
own program of assistance). These bursaries are awarded to students 
3 The free exchange rate of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States currency as of August 1955 was 


101.502 cents. Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1955, p. 1065. 
3 Institutions in the Province of Quebec were not in receipt of grants in 1954-55. 
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between the ages of 16 and 30 taking any degree course, other than 
theological, in any year, on the basis of academic merit plus financial 
need. They are confined to students who without this assistance 
could not enter on or continue their courses. 

Awards vary from $25 to $800 among Provinces but in no Province 
is the average per student over $500. In some Provinces they are 
given as a grant, in others as a loan. 

The grants, voted annually by Parliament, are administered in 
accordancé with the provisions of 4 Federal-Provincial agreements. 
The Federal Government undertakes to provide up to 50 percent of the 
total cost of such projects. From April 30, 1939, to March 31, 1954, 
assistance was given to over 35,000 university students, the total 
Federal contribution being $2,714,122. 

The present program was started in 1939 to promote and assist in 
the training of young people to fit them for gainful employment in 
Canada. 

d. Aid provided by the Department of Veterans’ A ffairs.—The Chil- 
dren of the War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides fees and 
allowances to the children of deceased veterans whose death has 
resulted from military service and on whose behalf a pension is in 
payment, or has been in payment under the Pension Act. Financial 

assistance is payable while m: aking satisfactory progress at an insti- 
tution of higher learning, admission to which requires graduation from 
a secondary school. The cost of education or instruction must not 
exceed $500 for any academic year. Monthly allowances of $25 are 
payable for a period not in excess of 4 academic years, or 36 months, 
whichever is the lesser. 

Under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act (payable to veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war) a veteran can receive vocational, 
undergraduate, or postgraduate training. In vocational training 
assistance may be granted for 12 months except that in special cases 
this may be extended to the period of service over 12 months. In 
undergraduate training assistance may be given up to the period of 
service but extended beyond that time if the veteran’s progress and 
achievements indicate that it is in the public interest to do so. This 
policy is also followed in postgraduate studies. 

This financial assistance was not visualized as meeting the whole 
cost of education, but as an aid toward education. The maximum 
amount of fees, costs, and charges must not exceed $500 for a period of 
8 months of vocational training, or for any undergraduate or post- 
graduate academic year. Fee- include tuition, athletic and regular 
student activities, cost of texts not included in fees, and expendable 
material supplied by the institution. Not included are uniforms, 
tools, instruments, reference books, or costs of materials for articles 
which become the property of the student. 

Monthly allowances paid are: For single veterans $60; man and 
wife, $90. There are additional allowances for other dependents. 

Similar allowances and costs may be paid to provide for vocational 
training up to 12 months for pensioned veterans of World War I if 
such training is indicated in order to permit the acceptance of suitable 
employment. 

e. Aid from the Department of Citizenship and Immigration.— 
Through the Indian Affairs Branch, public funds appropriated for the 
education of Canadian Indians may be expended to defray all or 
part of the costs incidental to the education of persons of Indian 
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status at institutions of higher learning. On the recommendation of 
officials who investigate the merits and needs of each applicant for 
assistance, expenditures are authorized for university fees, books and 
equipment, clothing, transportation, room and board, and sometimes 
pocket money. For a student in medicine, dentistry, law, and so forth 
the award will amount to several thousand dollars. 

f. The National Research Council bursaries, fellowships, and scholar- 
ships.—In 1944-55 the National Research Council made 225 awards 
in pure and applied sciences, medicine, and dentistry at the graduate 
level, valued at $535,329. These awards are normally tenable at 
Canadian universities but in special cases may be held at other ap- 
prover institutions. 

Training awards from the Department of National Health and 
Welfare -In the past two decades and more particularly in the past 
few years the Department of National Health and Welfare has con- 
tributed substantial sums to promote the training of social workers, 
public health nurses and doctors, recreational leaders and other 
professional persons in the field of health and welfare. More than 
6,500 graduate awards were made from 1948 to March 31, 1954. 
They include normal fees and traveling expenses plus personal stipends 
ranging from $125 to $150 per month for the duration of the course, 

Government bursaries, scholarships, and fellowships are provided 
by special grants from the Department of National Health and Welfare 
to the Provincial governments. These are for study in fields of 
public health, health administration, and hospital service. The 
grants cover normal fees and traveling expenses plus personal stipends 
ranging from $125 to $150 per month, depending on the course of 
training and personal responsibilities of the trainee. 

The Department also provides national fitness postgraduate scholar- 
ships by special grants for study in the fields of recreation and/or 
physical education. The grants have a value of $300 to $1,200. The 
number is not specified. 

h. Aid to students from other countries under the Colombo plan.— 
In 1954-55, 58 Colombo plan students were studying in Canada under 
the auspices of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 

i. Other Federal aids to students—Other aids to students provided 
by the Federal eens of Canada include the following: Canadian 
Government overseas, scholarships and fellowships; National Re- 
search Council of Can: st a awards in psychology; Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, bursaries and fe sllowships; awards under the 
Canadian Government meteorological career program and_ the 
National Gallery of Canada scholarship. 

j. Research activities —Each year the several departments of the 
Federal Government spend several millions of dollars on research 
projects carried out by the universities. This expenditure provides 
considerable indirect aid to graduate students working on these 
projects. 

3. NEW ZEALAND 


The National Government of New Zealand provides a variety of 
forms of financial aid to students for higher education. 

Control of higher education in New Zealand is vested in the New 
Zealand University, founded by the New Zealand University Acts of 
1870, 1874, and 1875. 
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The university was formerly an examining, not a teaching, body 
with four teaching institutions affiliated to it—the Auckland Univer- 
sity College; Victoria University College at Wellington; Canterbury 
University College at Christchurch ; and | Otago U niversity at Dunedin. 
By the New Zealand University Amendment Act, 1926, the consti- 
tution of the university was altered so that it now actually consists 
of the four university colleges. Each of the colleges, besides providing 
the usual university courses, specializes in certain directions: Otago 
University has medical and dental schools, a school of mining and 
metallurgical engineering, a school of home science, and a school of 
physical education; Canterbury University College has a school of 
engineering and a school of fine arts; Auckland University College 
has a school of architecture, a school of fine arts, and a school of 
engineering; and Victoria University College specializes in law, has a 
school of publie administration, and a school of social work. There 
are also two agricultural colleges, viz., Massey and Canterbury, asso- 
ciated with the university. 

By means of an amendment to its own statutes and with the consent 
of its constituent colleges, the university has set up a university grants 
committee, through which applications for grants are placed before 
the National Government. 

Free university education was instituted in 1911 for all holders of 
university scholarships (gained by examination) and bursaries (since 
1945, gained by accrediting). Se holarships awarded by the University 
of New Zealand are the university junior scholarships and university 
national scholarships which are of the value of £80‘ and £70 per 
annum, respectively, plus tuition fees, and are tenable for 4 years. 
In the case of holders living away from home a further amount of £60 
and £40, respectively, is allowed. The number of university junior 
and national scholarships awarded each year is 30 (10 junior and 20 
national). These scholarships, together with the Taranaki scholarship 
and certain privately endowed scholarships, are awarded on the results 
of the entrance scholarships examination conducted by the University 
of New Zealand. 

Scholarships awarded during the degree course are the university 
senior (£90 per annum) and John Tintine scholarship (£90 per annum). 
The various colleges also have private scholarships for which their own 
students may compete. The scholarships awarded at the end of the 
university course include the Rhodes scholarships, the 1851 exhibition 
scholarships, the postgraduate scholarships in arts and science, the 
traveling scholarships in commerce, law, engineering, architecture, 
medicine and dentistry, the Macmillan Brown agricultural scholarship, 
the Shirtcliffe scholarships, the Gordon Watson scholarship, the Shell 
postgraduate scholarship, the Michael Hiatt Baker scholarship, the 
Rutherford scholarships, the Oxford studentship, and the national 
research scholarships. All are tenable abroad. In addition there are 
postgraduates scholarships tenable in New Zealand. The University 
of New Zealand also awards research fellowships, the value of which 
is not fixed, but the normal grants have been approximately £300 per 
annum for a period of 2 years. Each university college may also 
award 1 research scholarship of an annual value ef £200 tenable in 


New Zealand. 


4 The exchange rate of the New Zealand pound in terms of U. S. dollars as of August 1955 was $2.7591 (T. S, 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1955). 
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Several different kinds of central-government-financed bursaries, as 
distinct from scholarships, are awarded each year. For the most part 
these provide full tuition fees, while several provide also bursary er 
boarding allowances. Bursaries awarded by the department of edu- 
cation are university national (boarding and ordinary), special, post- 
‘seed teachers’ and physical education bursaries. There are also 
bursaries awarded by other departments of the national government. 

National boarding bursaries to the number of 65 are available 
annually to candidates who, though not qualifying for scholarships, 
have performed creditably in the entrance scholarship examination. 
At least 40 of these bursaries go each year to students who are required 
to live away from home in order to attend a university college; the 
remainder, however, may be held by students who, though living at 
home, are in need of financial assistance. In addition to full tuition 
fees, the bursary allowance (£70) is paid. 

Ordinary national bursaries are available to all students qualifying 
for university entrance either by examination or by accrediting. 
These bursaries cover full tuition fees. Bursars who hold a higher 
school certificate receive in addition a small bursary allowance of “£30 
if they attend as full-time students. Both forms of national bursary 
are tenable for 4 years, or for 5 years in the case of medical, dental, 
and engineering students. 

In order to assist qualified students to pursue university courses in 
agriculture, architecture, fine arts, engineering, science, and home 
science, approximately 110 special ‘bursaries are awarded each year. 
They are tenable for 5 years for engineering and 4 years for other 
courses. They provide full tuition fees, a cash payment of £30, and 
(where appropriate) a boarding allowance of £40. 

The total number of university national (ordinary and boarding) 
and special bursaries in 1953 was 3,623. 

Bursaries, etc., are also awarded annually by other departments 
of the central government and include medical and dental bursaries 
(department of health), national research scholarships and national 
research fellowships (department of scientific and industrial research), 
rehabilitation bursaries (rehabilitation department), coal-mining 
bursaries (mines department), and public service bursaries (public 
service Commission ). 

In addition, under the Colombo plan, the New Zealand Government 
by the end of March 1955 had spent about £275,000 in providing 
courses of study within New Zealand for students from Colombo plan 
countries, in sending New Zealand experts to the area of south and 
southeast Asia, and on equipment supplied for purposes of training 
and administration in projects with which New Zealand experts have 
been associated. By June 1955 courses of training or observation 
had been provided in New Zealand for 212 people from south and 
southeast Asia, 50 of whom were still undergoing training in New 
Zealand at that time. 

The Colombo plan had its origin in and took its name from a meet- 
ing of the British Commonwealth foreign ministers at Colombo, 
Cevlon, in January 1950. The plan falls into two parts: Capital 
assistance and technical assistance. The latter program is designed 
to supplement capital assistance under the Colombo plan as well as 
supplement the technical assistance activities of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies—-in which New Zealand also participates 
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Membership of the plan is not confined to British Commonwealth 
countries but the members of the Commonwealth founded it and they 
remain its core. The basic concept of the plan is one of international 
cooperation. 


4. REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


The National Government of the Republic of Ireland provides 
the following several forms of financial assistance to individual 
students for ‘higher education. 

a. University scholarships awarded to students of secondary schools. 
Scholarships tenable at university institutions are awarded annually 
by the department of education on the results of the leaving certificate 
examination to students who wish to pursue their academic courses 
through the medium of the Irish language. Of these scholarships a 
limited number is reserved for students from the exclusively Irish- 
speaking areas of the country. 

The value of each scholarship is £150 *° per annum in the case of a 
student who has to live away from home while following the university 
course and £110 per annum otherwise. Subject to fulfillment of the 
conditions of tenure a scholarship is tenable for the full period of the 
degree course and in certain cases for postgraduate study for a further 
period of up to 3 years. 

These scholarships are available to foreign-born students on the 
same conditions as to Irish stude re 

b. University scholarships awarded by the department of agricul- 
ture.—A limited number of scholarships is awarded annually by the 
department of agriculture on the results of an open competitive exam- 
ination to students who propose to pursue university degree courses in 
general agriculture, horticulture, and dairy science. These scholar- 
ships enable the holders s, subject to their making satisfactory progress, 
to receive free tuition at the appropriate university college for the 
4 years’ degree course, together with a maintenance allowance and 
traveling expenses between home and college at the commencement 
and the end of each session. Candidates for these sc holarships must 
be Irish citizens or the children of Irish citizens. 

Candidates for scholarships in general agriculture or in dairy science 
are required to show that they have had a thorough experience of 
farming work in Ireland and hs a sound practical knowledge of all 
ordinary farming operations. Candidates for scholarships in horti- 
culture are required to have a good knowledge of practical gardening. 

Past or present students of universities, who have attended or are 
attending university courses leading to a degree, are not eligible to 
compete for these scholarships. 

The examination consists of written, oral, and practical tests in 
agriculture for scholarships in general agriculture and in dairy science, 
and written, oral, and practical tests in horticulture for scholarships 
in horticulture. 

Maintenance allowance to students for training in scientific re- 
search.—These grants, which are intended as allow ances toward mainte- 
nance, are made to university graduates engaged in training in scien- 
tific research. In the selection of applicants for the award of grants, 
the Minister for Education has the assistance of an advisory commit- 


5 The exchange rate of the Irish pound in terms of United States dollars as of August 1955 was $2.7867 
(U. 8S. Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1955). 
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tee composed of representatives of the National University of Ireland, 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Institute for Industrial Research and 
Standards, and the department of education. A grant is normally 
awarded for a period of 12 months but in exceptional circumstances 
an award may be made to a student for a second or third period. 
Grants are paid in quarterly installments and payment of each install- 
ment is subject to the receipt of a recommendation from the supervisor 
of the student’s work. The maximum amount of allowance payable 
to a student is £150 per annum or £110 per annum in the case of a 
student who can reside at home while engaged in the research. These 
allowances are available to foreign-born students on the same condi- 
tions as to Irish students. 

The allowances made to students are not awards of the nature of 
scholarships but are intended to make it possible for them to defer 
taking paid work. 

The amount of allowance is ordinarily a sum which, with any 
private resources available for the student, is adequate, but not more 
than adequate, to maintain the student in view of his or her particular 
circumstances and for the payment of the fees chargeable. 

In determining the amount of allowance particular attention is 
given to the following points: (@) Whether the student will reside at 
home or in lodgings; (6) what fees the student will be called upon to 
pay; (ec) whether the student will hold any other scholarship, student- 
ship or grant; (d) that those allowances to students are not, in the view 
of the Minister for Finance, such as to be regarded as mcome for 
income tax purposes. 

d. Scholarships and studentships offered by the Dublin Institute for 
advanced studies—In accordance with the statutory provisions 
governing its establishment, the Dublin Institute for Advance Studies, 
whose activities are financed by grants from the national government, 
offers scholarships and studentships in the field of Celtic studies, 
theoretical physics, and cosmic physics. 

The normal qualification for a scholarship is a university degree 
with honors or its equivalent, together with evidence of capacity for 
original research. 

Scholarships are awarded without consideration of nationality, 
provided that the candidate satisfies Irish immigration requirements 
for residence in Dublin during the period of the scholarship. 

Stipends may be paid to scholars, the maximum annual amounts 
of such stipends being fixed from time to time by the Council of the 
Institute on the recommendation of the governing board. Stipends 
are payable monthly. 

Scholarships are awarded initially for a period not exceeding 1 year, 
but may be renewed. Normally the total period of a scholarship with 
stipend will not exceed 2 years. 

Studentships are awarded to persons who have studied in the school, 
in order that they may continue advanced study and research else- 
where, but they are awarded only to Irish nationals or graduates of 
Irish universities. They may be held in any university, institute, 
or other research establishment approved by the governing board. 

Stipends are paid to the holders of studentships, the amount of 
the stipend and allowance for traveling expenses being fixed by the 
governing board in each individual case, subject to the approval of the 
council. Holders of studentships may not engage in tuition or other 
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employment, or avail themselves of other scholarships or educational 
grants, without the consent of the governing board. 

Studentships are awarded initially for a period of 1 year, but may 
be renewed. Normally the total period of tenure of a studentship will 
not exceed 2 years. 


5. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Under the Act of Union (1910) and subsequent legislation the Union 
Government generally controls higher education and other educa- 
tional functions considered to be in the national interest. However, 
each of the nine universities is governed by a council, consisting of 
members appointed by the Union Government, the convocation and 
the senate of the university, and the municipality within which the 
university stands. The universities receive from the Union Gov- 
ernment subsidies equivalent to about 50 percent of their total 
expenditures. They offer considerable financial assistance to stu- 
dents attending them. 

The Department of Education, Arts, and Sciences of the Union 
Government also directly provides several forms of financial aid to 
students for higher education. These include the following: 

a. Bursaries for native students for medical training. 

b. Bursaries of the National Council for Social Research.—¥or 
students whose academic careers and interests indicate that they will 
become good research workers. The object is to train research 
workers, and the sum awarded may be used for the support of the 
aeriey who must be a full-time student. 

. Ad hoc grants of the National Council for Social Research.—To 
poten the holder to perform an approved piece of work. These are 
_ only for actual expenses of investigations. 

Aid at the technical colleges, which are subsidized by the Union 
Gon rnment.—Loans to student teachers, repayable after commence- 
ment of teaching; and bursaries to student teachers, equivalent to 
class fees, which are not repayable. 

e. Union scholarships—A limited number of scholarships to the 
value of £300 ° per annum for 2 years, or £600 for 1 year provided 
that, proper cause is presented to the ys mae A and provided that 
the scholarship is held entirely overseas, is made available to South 
African universities through the umetines nt of Education, Arts, and 
Science. These bursaries are awarded on the results of the examina- 
tions for the master’s degrees. They are tenable for study in any 
field, and may be held in the Union, overseas, or partly in South Africa 
and abroad. 

f. Senior bursaries of the National Couneil for Social Research. 
Senior bursaries, varying between £400 and £800 and not exceeding 
£3,000 per annum in total value, are awarded by the National Council 
for Social Research for postgraduate research in the fields of the social 
sciences to persons who have already proved their ability as research 
workers. Usually a senior bursary is awarded for research in South 
Africa, but it may, at the discretion of the Council, be made available 
for study or research abroad. Where it is awarded for work outside 
the Union, the bursar is normally required to spend at least 6 months 





6 The par value of the South African pound in United States currency as of August 1955 was $2.80 (Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955). 
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at 1 institution. A senior bursary is awarded for the total period of 
study or investigation and is not renewable. 

q. Department of Agriculture bursaries.—Periodically a_ limited 
number of postgraduate bursaries varying between £500 and £800 
per annum is offered by the Department of Agriculture for study 
abroad in specified subjects. Such bursaries are not offered regularly. 

h. Bursaries to nationals of other countries for study or research in 
South Africa.—As a result of reciprocal agreements with the govern- 
ments concerned the following exchange bursaries are offered annually 
by the Union Government to nationals of the respective countries 
under the age of 35 years: (1) Germany (Federal Republic), 3 annually, 
each worth £250 plus costs of travel from South African port of entry 
and back and tuition fees at the South African university selected; 
(2) Belgium, 2 annually, each worth £200 plus tuition fees at a South 
African university; (3) F rance, 3 annually, each worth £300 plus cost 
of return passage to France not exceeding £72 and tuition fees at a 
South African university not exceeding “£90: (4) the Netherlands, 
10 annually, each worth £200 plus tuition fees at a South African 
university not exceeding £90. 


6. UNITED KINGDOM 


Under the general principle that no suitable person should be 
debarred from attending a university by lack of financial means, the 
Central Government of Great Britain provides numerous grants to 
students through its education departments. These consist of the 
Ministry of Education for England and Wales, the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department, and the Northern Ireland Ministry of Education. 


A number of other departments of the Central Government award 
scholarships of various kinds from public funds, usually for study in 
specific fields. 

This report describes the principal scholarship schemes whereby 
United Kingdom students may attend the universities with the help of 
public funds. The account does not cover all forms of education be- 
yond the secondary stage. Excluded, for example, is the system of 
grants for prospective teachers attending colleges which do not award 
degrees. The grants described in this report generally apply to stu- 
dents following a course of study leading to a first degree or the 
equivalent and do not include aids to students undertaking research. 

This report includes some information concerning the grants made 
by the local educational authorities, because they parallel the national 
schemes, and because the Central Government supplies a large pro- 
portion of the funds spent by local authorities on educational services 
of all kinds. 

Thus the education departments of the Central Government not 
only directly aid many individual students but also contribute to the 
aid given by local educational authorities to other students. Further- 
more, the University Grants Committee (the committee of the 
Treasury through which grants are paid from the Central Government 
to the universities) is contributing indirectly to the expenses of every 
student by enabling the universities to hold their fees at a reasonable 
level. 

The awards made by the education departments of the central 
Government and by the local education authorities are based on 
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results of public examinations which are taken at school by all boys 
and girls who hope to attend a university. 

Aid to students from overseas is usually in the form of grants for 
graduate study. The principal channel for these grants is the 
British Council. The Council does not make grants in the United 
States, but the British Government recently instituted the Marshall 
scholarships for American students. The Marshall scholarship 
scheme is described later in this report. 

Very few’ of the grants from the Further Education and Training 
Scheme, under which veterans of World War II were able to continue 
their education, are still outstanding. Although in the immediate 
postwar years they were a very important element in the financing 
of individual students at the universities, they are not a permanent 
part of the British scholarship system. 

England and Wales.—The Minister of Education has power 
under section 100 of the Education Act of 1944 to make grants to 
individual students for the purpose of enabling them, without hard- 
ship to themselves or their parents, to take advantage of facilities for 
higher education for which they may be suited. ‘The main types of 
grants made are the following, the word “state” being understood to 
mean the Central Government: 

Normal state scholarships.—These grants are awarded to students 
of secondary schools to enable them to follow an honors degree course 
at a university or university college in England or Wales. The grant 
is made on the basis of the standard reached in the higher school 
certificate examination, which is a public salanieniaiion conducted in 
the secondary schools by joint boards of the universities and is nor- 
mally taken at the age of 17 or 18 by students expecting to proceed 
to a university. 

Technical state scholarships.—These awards are made to students of 
technical institutions who, as a result of full-time or part-time study, 
have reached the standard of the ordinary national certificate or 
diploma in scientific or technological subjects, to enable them to 
follow an honors degree course at a university or university college in 
England or Wales, or a course of equivalent standing at a technical 
college. ; 

State scnolaranipe : for mature students.—Grants are made to persons 
over the age of 25 years, who are capable of profiting by a course of 
study at a university and who have pursued some form of adult 
education, to enable them to follow an honors degree course at a 
university or university college in England or Wales. 

The authorized total for new annual awards of state scholarships— 
normal, technical and mature—is 2,000. In the academic year 
1953-54 a total of 1,979 such awards were taken up. The gap is 
accounted for by the fact that some students postpone their entrance 
to the universities, either because of their national service or because 
they wish to remain an extra year in school. 

Supplemental awards —The Minister of Education makes grants to 
students at universities and university colleges in England and Wales 
who have been awarded scholarships offered by the universities on 
the basis of unrestricted, open competitive examination, to supple- 
ment the emoluments arising from such scholarships. In 1953-54 
the number of such supplemental awards totaled 1,272. 

Determination of the value of these grants takes into account any 
awards from other sources and any contribution by the parent or 
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guardian, assessed according to income. The grants are made suffi- 
cient to cover the remaining portion of the cost of fees and maintenance 
at a standard rate approved for each university. In cases of need, 
an additional sum may be paid for maintenance during vacations. 
A mature state scholar may also receive allowances for his dependents. 

The duration of the grant is normally the duration of the course, 
ordinarily 3 or 4 years 

The Minister of Education also makes grants to teacher-training 
colleges and to university teacher-training departments for tuition 
fees and maintenance costs of approved students. Allowance is made 
for the students’ contributions according to their means. To be 
eligible for these grants students must follow courses of study leading 
to the status of qualified teacher (including graduation in the case of 
students at a university training department) or supplementary and 
ones courses for experienced qualified teachers. 

Local education authorities (that is, the elected councils of counties 
and large cities) are empowered under section 81 of the Education 
Act of 1944 to make grants to students to enable them to pursue a 
course of study at a university, university college, teachnical college 
or other institution of similar standing. The amount of these awards 
and the conditions governing them are at the discretion of the local 
education authorities, subject to approval by the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Usually they provide for the payment of fees and maintenance. 
The cost is met partly out of the proceeds of local taxes (approxi- 
mately 40 percent) and partly out of subsidiaries paid to the local 
education authorities by the Ministry of Education (approximately 
60 percent). 

In the academic year 1953-54, a total of 9,000 local education 
authority major awards and 928 minor awards were taken up for the 
first time. 

b. Scotland.—In Scotland, education falls under the jurisdiction of 
the secretary of state for Scotland. 

The principal number of awards to students at universities made 
directly by the secretary of state under section 70 of the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1946 are the supplemental awards, which are 
available at universities and university colleges in Sngland and 
Wales to students ordinarily resident in Scotland. They supplement 
the emoluments arising from scholarships offered by the universities, 
gained as a result of unrestricted, open, competitive examination. 
These follow the same lines as the corresponding awards made by the 
Minister of Education in England and Wales. In the academic 
year 1953-54, a total of 55 supplemental awards at English universi- 
ties were current. 

Under the terms of section 43 of the Education (Scotland) Act of 
1946 the local education authorities are empowered to make grants 
to students along lines similar to those followed by the local education 
authorities in England and Wales, as already described, subject how- 
ever, to the approval of the secretary of state for Scotland. The cost 
is defrayed partly out of the proceeds of local taxes (approximately 40 
percent) and partly out of subsidies paid to the education authorities 
by the secretary of state (approximately 60 percent). Similar grants 
are made, in case of need, to students undergoing training as teachers. 
In the academic year 1953-54, a total of 5,046 bursaries were held at 
the universities in Scotland, of which 1,573 were new awards that 
year. 
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c. Northern Ireland.—The Northern [reland Minister of Education 
awards state exhibitions for university study mainly on the basis of 
results in the senior certificate examination. The exhibitions are 
worth £807 a year for 4 years and are tenable at approved universities. 
They may be supplemented by awards from the local education au- 
thorities. In the academic year 1952-53, 31 state exhibitions were 
awarded. 

The Minister of Education also makes senior research grants, and 
maintenance allowances for research workers. Three of the former 
and 11 of the latter were awarded in 1952-53. 

The average annual value of university awards made by the local 
education authorities is £100. In 1952-53 a total of 723 of these 
s were current, of which 236 were new. 

1. Scholarships - from public. funds offered 4 Ww specified fields of sludy 
(Central Government of the United Kingdom).—The Agricultural 
Research Council provides junior fellowships, research stude ‘ntships, 
training grants, and veterinary trainmg grants. Unspecified numbers 
of these grants are made every year, in the main to honors graduates 
in the appropriate fields. 

The Colonial Office provides colonial agricultural probationerships, 
colonial forest probationerships, colonial research fellowships, colomal} 
research studentships, and training for fishery appointments. Grants 
are usually made according to needs, in the main to suitably qualified 
honors graduates in the appropriate fields. 

The Treasury offers postgraduate studentships in Oriental, Slavonic, 
East European, and African studies. Candidates usually have 
first class honors degrees from universities within the Commonwealth, 
and must intend to follow a career of teaching and research in the 
subject in the United Kingdom. The period of the studentship is from 
3 to 6 years, of which at least a third is spent in the area to which the 
studies relate. The full rate of allowance is £440 to £500 a year for 
unmarried students, plus an additional allowance for married men, 
with traveling expenses, and additional sums to meet the cost of 
living in other countries. 

The National Coal Board offers up to 100 scholarships yearly in 
mining and engineering and allied subjects, to men inside the mdustry 
and to men from outside. The scholarships cover all fees, and provide 
a maintenance allowance of up to £300 a vear. At the end of the 
university course the students receive 3 years directed practical 
training in the industry on salary. 

Marshall scholarships.—Twelve Marshall scholarships at British 
universities are offered annually by the British Government to United 
States graduate students. The awards are an expression of the United 
Kingdom’s gratitude for the generous and far-sighted program for 
European recovery. 

The awards are made to students of either sex, who must be citizens 
of the United States. Candidates must be under 28 years of age on 
October 1 in the year in which the award will be taken up, and must 
be graduates of a degree-granting college or university of the United 
States. 

The scholarships are tenable at any university in the United 
Kingdom. The awards are made for 2 years in the first instance, but 
may be extended for a third year. 


7 Par value of the pound sterling in metropolitan areas of the United Kingdom in terms of United States 
dollars is $2.80.j) (International Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1, 1955.) 
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The value of a Marshall scholarship is £550 a year. Individual 
scholarships may be raised to £600 a year, since the cost of living at 
British universities may vary. A mar ried man’s scholarship is in- 
creased by £200 a year. Marshall scholarships are not subject to 
United Kingdom income tax. Marshall scholars receive their trans- 


portation to and from their universities in the United Kingdom. 

In appointing Marshall scholars, the selectors look for distinction 
of intellect and character as evidenced both by scholastic attainment 
and by other activities and achievements. Preference is given to 
candidates who combine high academic ability with the capacity to 
play an active part in the United Kingdom university to which they go. 


C. CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


1. AUSTRIA 


There is no Federal law concerning Federal ene ial aid to students 
in Austria. However, a certain sum is every year set aside in the 

national budget for such aid, which sum is dntaibbate d at the discretion 
of the Fede ral Ministry of Education. At present the individual 
student is given 1,000 Austrian shillings * per semester, under condi- 
tion that he is an Austrian citizen, that his achievements are on the 
average good, and that he is needy. Financial assistance was given 
in 440 cases for the summer semester, 1955. 

Moreover the Austrian Education Service has granted scholarships 
of 3,000 Austrian shillings each to 100 students. The scholarships 
are to take the burden of breadwinning off those students so they can 
devote themselves to their studies. These scholarships are to help 
towards the scientific training and development of students whose 
personalities point to outstanding achievements in the fields of 
scientific work and public service in the future. 

The selection of scholars is made by the Federal Ministry of Edu- 
cation on the basis of suggestions submitted by the deans or faculties 
concerned. 

Apart from the scholarships and financial aid granted by the Federal 
Ministry of Education numerous other bodies and institutions, public 
as well as private, give support to students. 


2. DENMARK 


University training in Denmark is free. Lectures are public and 
may be attended by any person without charge regardless of previous 
education. An examination leading to an academic degree, however, 
can only be obtained by students who have passed the matriculation 
examination. 

The rule that instruction at the universities and other advanced edu- 
cational establishments must be free is deeply rooted in Denmark and 

ives individuals of all classes the opportunity to obtain academic 
ow ‘ees. Furthermore, free education scholarships are granted by the 
National Government as an aid to the subsistence of the students while 
studying. Qualified students have, usually 2 or 3 years after matricu- 
lation, a good chance of gaining full scholarships enabling them to 
complete their studies at very small expenses. Dormitories, where 

® The par value of the Austrian shilling in United States currency as of August 1955 was 3.84615 cents 
(International Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955). 

78958—56——18 
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students can get room and board either free or at a small charge, are 
provided at the universities. 

Some examples of financial assistance made available by the Na- 
tional Government to students for higher education are the following: 

At the University of Copenhagen, in addition to free tuition, financial 
aid amounting to 100,800 kroner ® is provided for operation of the 
dormitories, and 15,000 kroner for free meals at the students’ canteen. 
A National Government foundation named Konnumtetet contributes 
approximately 662,120 kroner in scholarships and 8,400 kroner for 
dental care of students. 

The National Government subsidizes teachers colleges offering free 
education by an annual amount ~ approximately 350 kroner per 
student. The private colleges for teachers receive an annual grant 
of 165 kroner per student in order that the tuition fees may be reduced 
accordingly. These aids are reserved for Danish citizens. 

The National Government has allocated an annual grant of 6 
million kroner to the newly established Young Peoples Educational 
Foundation. It is expected from this grant to make approximately 
4 million kroner available to students at institutions of higher learning, 
under the Ministry of Education, and that out of this amount about 
2.3 million kroner will be used for scholarships and 1.3 million kroner 
for study loans. 

Scholarships provided by the Danish Government exclusively for 
foreign students number 27, with an annual value of 109,080 kroner. 
These scholarships may be used for study at any one of the Danish 
institutions of higher learning. National Government subsidies at 
some of the institutions are available for either Danish or foreign 
students. 


3. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


The Government of the Federal Republic of Germany in the fiscal 
year 1953-54 provided financial assistance to students for higher 
education as follows: 


Approximate 








total sub- 
Number of | _ sidies in 
students | deutsche- 
Type of allowance receiving | marks '!in 
| assistance | the Federal 
Republic 
and in West 
| Berlin 
’ 
| Mikions 
For reduction of institutional fees io 52, 500 | 6.5 
Subsidies in cash, without requirement of repayment-.--.- pebee | 4, 200 | .6 
Free meals__-_- 3 ; 10, 000 | . 88 
Health care: | 
Sickness care for students ‘ | 48, 000 2. 43 
Promotion and improvement of health 1, 000 | 12 
Subsidies for work, including among others the Studentisches Arbeitspro- 
gramm (work program for students) 5, 200 1. 24 
Donations in kind through the Studentenwerk (students assistance program) 4, 200 | . 08 
Short-term loans.......-- laa -— 9, 000 | - 42 
Long-term loans-.-- 3, 400 ne 
Other allowances, such ‘as initial aid for refugees from the Soviet zone of | 
Germany..----- maleate caolaig isha cinaptan ‘ 115 | -12 


1 The par value of the deutschemark in United States currency as of August 1955 was 23.8095 cents. (In- 
ternational Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955.) 

® The par value of the Danish krone in United States currency as of August 1955 was 14.4778 cents (Intere 
national Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955). 
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In addition to these aids, students pursuing higher education 
received benefits from social subsidies from the Government of the 
Federal Republic as follows: 


| Approximate 
| total sub- 
Number of | _ sidies in 
students deutsche- 
receiving marks ! in 
assistance | the Federal 
Republic 
and in West 
Berlin 


| 
Type of allowance 
| 





Millions 
For refugees, ete., according to the law on the equalization of burdens | 10, 500 | 8.8 
For Spitheimkehrer (late returnees from the war) according to the law on | 


returnees 2, 200 | 


| 
For general educational purposes according to the law on social studies. _ ___-| (2) | (2) 
' 


1 The par value of the deutschemark in United States currency as of August 1955 was 23.8095 cents. (In- 
ternational Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955.) 
2 Exact data not obtained. 


The ‘‘Linder”’ (states within the Federal Republic) provided 18,500 
university scholarships, having a total value of 5.66 million D-Marks, 
in the fiscal year 1953-54. 

4, FRANCE ° 


Kach year the National Government of France awards a number of 
scholarships and/or grants-in-aid for students for higher education. 

The awards are allocated to the institutions in which the prospective 
recipients will pursue their studies. The Minister of National 
Education allocates most of the awards, but some are distributed by 
other ministers, such as those for Agriculture, the Armed Forces, 
Public Health and Public Works. 

French provinces and municipalities also provide certain scholar- 
ships or grants-in-aid for students attending institutions of higher 
learning. 

The following information applies only to the higher education 
scholarships and/or grants-in-aid awarded by the Ministry of National 
Education. 

Each year the Minister allocates these awards in consideration of 
recommendations from the regional college commissions. The per 
annum rate of assistance to a student is fixed according to his scholastic 
merit and the financial circumstances of his family. 

The awards are allocated: 

(a) To the Faculties of Letters and Sciences, for students 
wishing to obtain “certificates of higher studies’’ for teaching, 
certificates of physical, chemical, and biological studies, ‘‘diplomas 
of graduation,” and ‘‘doctor’s diplomas.”’ 

(6) To the faculties of law, for students seeking diplomas of 
admissibility to practice. 

(c) To the faculties of medicine and pharmacy and to certain 
dental schools, for students wishing to obtain doctorates of 
medicine (M. D.) or the diploma of pharmacist or surgeon- 
dentist. 

“19 Statement based upon the following sources: (1) ‘‘Les Bourses de l’Enseignement Supérieur.”’ Avenirs. 
Novembre-Décembre 1953, pp. 42-44 (translation by Mrs. Elizabeth Hanunian). (2) Letter from M, 


Pierre Donzelot, permanent representative of French universities in the United States, to the writer of this 
report, dated December 7, 1955. 
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(2) To the institutes of applied sciences. 

Regulations governing these awards are available to all students 
throughout the Nation. 

The scholarships and/or grants-in-aid are paid in monthly install- 
ments equivalent to one-tenth of the total amount, running from 
November to August. The beneficiaries have been receiving payment 
by Treasury check transmitted to them by officials of the institutions 
attended. 

Most of the scholarships are awarded for 1 vear only, but are 
renewable. 

Students eligible to receive benefits under social-security legislation, 
or who are beneficiaries of the medical care provisions made by certain 
organization, may receive national scholarships or grants-in-aid at 
reduced rates. 

For the academic vear 1955-56, funds allocated for scholarships by 
the Ministry of National Education amounted to 4,146 million franes " 
(about $12 million). This represented an increased value of about 
$3 million over the amount of 3,316 million franes given in 1954-55. 

The scholarships are available both for the “pupils of the Nation” 
and for children of French citizens residing abroad. 

Candidates training to become public officials may obtain larger 
amounts of financial aid from the National Government than other 
students, but must repay these amounts unless they serve the Govern- 
ment at least 10 vears. 

A scholarship recipient is prohibited from holding a paying job 
unless he has declared it on his application form. 

Students who are recivients of financial aid from the National 
Government are exempt from payment of certain institutional fees. 
Provision for these exemptions cost the National Government approx- 
imately 48 million francs in 1953, in addition to the grants-in-aid to 
students. 

The French National Government also provides financial assistance 
for students under international educational exchange arrangements. 


5. GREECE 


Scholarships provided by the National Government of Greece are 
administered by the Institute of Government Scholarships, which 
is a Government service attached to the Ministry of Education. 

The budget of this Institute for fiscal year 1953-54 amounted to 
approximately $333,000. Scholarships awarded for that fiscal year 
and their values were as follows: high-school scholarships, $39,800; 
university scholarships, $108,200; scholarships aboard, $143,300; total, 
$291,300. 

Five percent of the university scholarships are reserved for foreign 
students of Greek ancestry. Ten percent of the scholarships at high- 
school level are reserved for professional training. 

Individual scholarships amount to: $120 annually for high-school 
grantees; $200 annually for university grantees; $1,200 annually for 
scholarships abroad. Grantees are selected on a competitive basis. 

Scholarships for study abroad include the following fields of study: 
education, 43 percent; applied sciences, 37 percent; moral sciences, 15 





11 From 1955 to August 1955 the free exchange value of the franc in United States currency was 28.56 cents 
(Federal Reserve Bulletin, September 1955, p. 1065). 
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percent; art, 5 percent. With respect to these scholarships, it is the 
policy of the Institute of Government Scholarships to give absolute 
preference to postgraduates. 


6. ITALY 


The Italian Constitution guarantees to capable students the right 
to higher education. In order to make this guaranty effective it has 
been necessary for the National Government to make large-scale 
provision for financial aid to students. 

Student employment in part-time or full-time jobs is frequent in 
Italy. Over half of the students attending some of the universities 
perform remunerative work of some kind. The Central Government 
has recently expanded its program of scholarship aid to give some of 
these students more time for study.” 

In the academic year 1953-54 the National Government supported 
3,425 scholarships for undergraduate university students. The value 
of these scholarships was 260, 590,000 lira. In that year the Govern- 
ment-supported universities gave out a total of 156, 400,000 lire * as 
tuition refunds. A total of 5,414 students received free tuition, to 
the amount of 38,038,000 lire. Partial exemption from tuition pay- 
ments, amounting to 4,762,500 lire, was distributed among 1,361 
students. 

For the academic year 1955-56 the Italian National Government 
is providing 10 million lire for 125 scholarships of 80,000 lire each for 
graduate studies. These are awarded to deserving and needy stu- 
dents and are distributed proportionately among Italian universities 
and institutes of higher learning. 

The National Government is also supporting 17 fellowships for post- 
graduate studies at an Italian university or institute of higher learning 
during the academic year 1955-56. The amount of each grant is 
180,000 lire. This sum can be increased to a maximum of 280,000 
lire, depending upon the availability of funds, the place where the 
grantee resides, and other circumstances. 

In addition, in 1955-56 the National Government is financing 9 
fellowships for postgraduate studies at a foreign university or institute 
of higher learning. The amount of each grant is basically 700,000 
lire. This can be increased to a maximum ‘of 900,000 lire, depending 
upon the country in which the grantee is planning to study and other 
factors. 

7. NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands National Government grants scholarships and 
loans without interest to Netherlands subjects desiring to study at a 
Netherlands institution for higher education. 

The criteria for obtaining a scholarship or loan without interest are 
based upon the scholarly record and other evidences of the ability of 
the student. The amount of the scholarship or loan without interest 
depends on the financial circumstances of the parents. The maximum 
amount available for a scholarship is 2,000 guilders * plus exemption 

2 R. C, Simonini, Jr., The Universities of Italy, Ameriean Association of University Professors Bulletin, 
winter, 1954-55, p. 588. 

13 he exchange rate of the Italian lira in terms of United States currency as of November 1955 was 0.625 
cents (International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, November 1955). 


14 The par value of the Netherlands guilder in United States currency as of August 1955 was 26.3158 cents 
(International Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955) 
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from tuition. There are also scholarships available for students 
desiring to write a thesis. 

The National Government awards scholarships for study of zoology 
in Italy, for study of botany in France and Indonesia, and for European 
studies at the College of Europe in Belgium; it awards the Ramsay 
Memorial Fellowship for study in chemistry in the United Kingdom. 
Furthermore, the Government awards special grants for study abroad 
to students desiring to prepare a thesis. 

All of these fellowships are available for Netherlands nationals only. 

The National Government also awards exchange scholarships under 
bilateral conventions to nationals of Belgium, Luxembourg, France, 
Italy, and Great Britain. Six of these sc holarships are available to 
nationals of Canada, Denmark, Germany, Norway, and Sweden. 
Twenty such scholarships are available to South African graduates and 
undergraduates. 

There are three Netherlands Government scholarships available 
to nationals of the United States. 

Scholarships for Netherlands summer courses are available for 
nationals of Germany (4), of Italy (2), and of Spain (4). 

There are two UNESCO-Netherlands Government fellowships for 
the study of natural sciences and cultural activities available to 
nationals of Mexico and Syria. 

The scholarships available for foreign nationals are administered by 
the ministries of education or of foreign affairs of the respective coun- 
tries, or in some cases by other educational agencies abroad. 

In the Netherlands the scholarships are administered either by 
the Ministry of Education, Arts, and Sciences or by the Royal Nether- 
lands Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam. 

The duration of the scholarships and the amounts available vary 
from 1 month (for the summer courses) and 400 guilders, to 1 year 
and 2,000 guilders. 

8. NORWAY 


Since 1911 the Norwegian National Government has principally 
financed higher education in Norway. Except for nominal matricula- 
tion, laboratory, and examination fees there are no charges to students 
for instruction. However, many students have real problems of 
obtaining funds to meet other expenses connected with their college 
educations.“ To help solve these problems the national government 
has provided other forms of student assistance. 

The main step in Norway toward making studies available to every- 
one was taken soon after World War II, by the creation of the State 
loan fund. This organization started its activity in 1947. Its main 
objective is to render loans free from interest to students in order to 
help them finance their studies. The loans bear no interest until 
after the final examination. They are thereafter repayable according 
to a certain installment plan in the course of 15 years. In certain 
cases, the loan fund gives permission to modify the installment plan or 
even remit the loan. 

A main feature of this organization is that it does not demand 
guarantors or any other security. The loan fund has, since the start, 
undergone great development. While the yearly loans in 1947-48 
were Norwe egian kroner '* 3,319,600, the total amount in 1953-54 was 

15 James A. Storing, Student Aid in Norway, School and Society, May 17, 1952, p. 310. 


16 The par value of the Norwegian kroner in United States currency as of August 1955 was 14 cents (Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955). 
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Kr. 12,817,300. In this way the loans totaled as of June 30, 1954, 
Kr. 55.5 millions. 

Loans can be granted to students studying at Norwegian univer- 
sities, colleges, and teachers colleges. In exceptional cases such loans 
can also be extended to Norwegian citizens studying at corresponding 
institutions abroad. 

In order to evaluate the applications, the loan fund must consider 
both the applicants’ economical status, his school credits, and other 
details. The loan fund has greatly expanded the possibilities for 
impecunious students to obtain an education. Payments of the 
loans prove that more than 30 percent of the total is fully repaid 
before the amounts actually become due. 

Lately, the national government has granted Kr, 400,000 as subsidy 
to social measures for students. This amount has mainly been used 
to lower the prices for student restaurants and for the student board- 
inghouses, Which are run by the Students’ Union. 

The students obtain a 30 percent reduction on all the governmental 
railways and on the express service along the coast. Kr. 225,000 is 
set aside for this purpose in the national budget. 

For the time being available scholarships amount to a relatively 
small amount seen in relation to the enormous existing demand. For 
instance, the University of Oslo granis each year Kr. 150,000 to 
scholarships. This scholarship arrangement is now in the process 
of revision in favor of a nationwide arrangement which, at a rough 
estimate, will amount to Kr. 20 millions. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs (the Office for Cultural Relations) 
provides grants to foreign students in Norway. In recent years, 25 


scholarships have been distributed—each of Kr. 3,200 to students 
from about 15 different countries. The grants cover study in Norway 
for 8 months. The Office for Cultural Relations has yearly Kr. 
80,000 at its disposal for scholarships abroad for the further education 
of Norwegian students. 


9. SWEDEN 


Higher education in Sweden is mainly financed and administered by 
the national government. The small number of private institutions 
receive government subsidies. 

Students attending institutions of higher education in Sweden are 
not required to pay any tuition charges, and, with very few exceptions, 
they are not charged for materials they use in laboratories. There are 
small examination fees. The fee is about 25 crowns ($5) for a bache- 
lor of arts or master of arts and about $20 for a doctor of philosophy 
degree. 

At all universities—particularly in Uppsala and Lund—there are 
many private scholarships, most of them rather long-established. 
Such a scholarship does not give the student enough money for a 
whole year 

There are also national government scholarships called Naturasti- 
pendier. These scholarships, which cover food, rent, and a small 
amount for books, are available to all students at the universities and 
similar higher technical, medical, business, and other professional 
schools for students who can prove that they need this kind of 
scholarship. 
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Students of certain ability can obtain through the Swedish Riksbank 
loans, without interest, up to a certain amount; and, thereafter, loans 
with very low interest. 

Finally, there are government scholarships, given to students with- 
out regard to their personal economic status. They are: Uppsala and 
Lund, 101 at each; University of Gothenburg, 36; and, finally, at the 
University of Stockholm and the Carolinian Institute, 80. These 
scholarships are all for postgraduates but they are of two kinds. The 
lower ones are given to people preparing for the licentiate and the 
higher ones are given to those preparing for the doctorate. The lower 
scholarships are at present worth 3,000 crowns each and the higher 
ones are worth 6,000 crowns each which means roughly $600 and 
$1,200, respectively. 


10. SWITZERLAND 


Tuition fees in Swiss universities are extremely low in comparison 
with those prevailing in similar institutions in some other countries. 
In general, they amount to only one-eighth or one-tenth of the fees 
of American universities. The Swiss university does not maintain 
a campus or provide living accommodations for the students. How- 
ever, since in relation to the size of the country the number of uni- 
versities is large (one, in fact, for each of the larger Swiss towns), 
the student usually lives with his parents or with a relative and is 
thus able to live inexpensively while studying. Therefore in Switzer- 
land, because of readily available low-cost education, scholarships for 
economic reasons are less needed than in some other countries. 

The Federal Government of Switzerland nevertheless provides 
financial assistance for higher education to needy students of merit 
in three instances: (1) Scholarships to students of the Federal Institute 
of Technology. This institution is under the direct supervision of 
the federal council. (2) Credits for the furtherance of art, by proposal 
of the Department of the Interior through the intermediary of a 
special Federal Art Commission. This Commission organizes national 
art exhibits and promotes the sale of the work of the students to defray 
the expenses of their education. (3) Apprentice fellowships granted 
by the Swiss Federa] Office of Industrial Arts and Trades and Labor in 
certain professions to Swiss citizens of high school age. 

Such fellowships are granted only if the recipient also receives 
allocations from other sources (his canton, a society, association, 
foundation, etc.), and the Federal grant must not exceed one-third of 
such allocations. 

Federal subsidies for the furtherance of higher education are less 
needed in Switzerland, because many other funds—upward of 1,200— 
have been set up to assist qualified youth. In addition, all the Swiss 
universities are prepared to waive or lower tuition fees, at least from 
the second year on, for students of merit whose resources are limited. 
In many cases towns and cantons will furnish funds for the purchase 
of books and materials and, if absolutely necessary, will also provide 
for a portion of the student’s living expenses. Then, too, there is the 
granting of student loans, by the university direct or in cooperation 
with the cantons and private organizations. These loans are made 
available to especially gifted students, to be paid back on their honor, 
and without interest, within a specified time, usually 5 or 10 years 
after the termination of studies. 
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D. Counrrirs OF THE MippLeE East 
1. EGYPT 


The National Government of Egypt has established measures to 
reduce the cost of higher education for Egyptian students and their 
families. Such measures include provision for waiver of university 
tuition fees (ordinarily $45 to $60 yearly) for students unable to 
pav them. 

Thus about 60 percent of all students at Cairo university are exempt 
from charges for tuition. In some of the colleges as many as 75 per- 
cent of the students are exempt. 

At Cairo University the Government has provided a number of 
buildings including dormitories. The Government pays the difference 
between the actual cost (about 18 Egyptian pounds “ monthly) and 
the charge to the resident students (about 5 Egyptian pounds monthly) 
for room and board. For students not living in the dormitories the 
cafeterias provide meals costing the student only about 9 cents each, 
the Government paying the balance of the cost. 

Medical service is another important student aid from the national 
Government. By paying the obligatory fee of one pound yearly the 
student obtains complete medical care including hospitalization and 
surgery if needed.* 

2. ISRAEL 


As of August 1955 the Ministry of Education and Culture of Israel 
had in the budgetary estimates for 1955-56 the sum of 53,000 Israeli 
pounds " for scholarships for higher education. This sum was item- 
ized as follows: 50 scholarships for the Hebrew University in Jerusa- 
lem at I1£400 each; 25 scholarships for the technion (Israel Institute 
of Technology) Haifa, at 1£400 each; 18 scholarships in art at [£50 
to 150; 4 scholarships for high school graduates by competitive exam- 
ination at I£300 each; 3 scholarships for visitors from abroad at the 
Hebrew University or the technion at I £1,800 each; research scholar- 
ships in Israel totaling I1£6,400; scholarships for advanced students 
totaling I£2,400, special aid for Israelis going abroad for research or 
study totaling I£4,000. 

The university and the technion proposed that the distribution be 
changed as follows: 36 scholarships for the university at 1£600 each, 
and 18 seholarships for the technion at I£600 each, the other items 
remaining the same. 

The contention of the university and the technion was that the 
value of the scholarships should be raised, even at the risk of limiting 
their number, in order to allow the recipients to live, even if sparely 
and economically, on the scholarship and be free to attend their 
studies on a full-time basis. , 

The Ministry pavs the money to the universitv and the technion, 
and thev choose the candidates by competitive examination or on the 
result of terminal grades and reports by the professors. The institu- 
tions report to the Ministry the result of their choice, and also send 
progress reports. The same applies to the research scholarships. 

” The par value of the Egyptian pound in United States currency as of August 1955 was 281.156 cents 
(International Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955), 
18 James A, Bellamy, Cairo University, Middle Eastern Affairs, June-July 1955, pp. 185-189. 


19 The value of the Israeli pound in United States currency is about 56 cents (information obtained from 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C.). 
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The choice of candidates for the scholarships to visiting students 
from abroad is made in the first place by the Israeli Legations in the 
various countries, the final choice resting with the Hebrew University 
and the technion. The Ministry of Education and Culture is not 
yet in a position to allocate scholarships for Israelis to study abroad. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is also allocating a sum of 1£3,000 
this year to scholarships to the agriculture department of the Hebrew 
University for prospective teachers in agricultural schools. 


3. TURKEY 


The National Government of Turkey provides scholarships and 
other financial aids to students as follows: 

a. Scholarships to Turkish citizens—-To meet the need for teachers 
in Turkev, the National Ministry of Education gives scholarships to 
students for teacher training in teachers colleges and normal schools 
as well as in universities. The Ministry also provides scholarships for 
some other students who are studving at the universities and higher 
educational institutions. The students are selected by examinations 
given by the university staffs of the departments concerned. 

Scholarship students are paid 125 liras * monthly, including summer 
holiday periods. Tuition, examination and laboratory expenses are 
all paid by the National Ministry of Education. These expenses are 
around 50 liras per vear. After graduation, these scholarship stu- 
dents must work for the National Government for one and a half 
times as long as they have been supported. Those who do not work 
for the Government or have not finished their studies successfully are 
required to pav back all the expenses, plus 50 percent interest. 

b. Outright financial aid to Turkish students —Aid is given from the 
National Ministry of Education’s budget twice vearly to universitv 
day students who are in need, and who are recommended by the 
Students Association for assistance. The amount of the aid varies 
and is decided upon by the administrative body of the student’s 
department and institution. The budget set aside for this purpose is 
100,000 Turkish liras. 

c. Scholarships and financial aid to non-Turkish citizens and Turkish 
refugees from other countries—The amount of assistance is decided 
through reciprocal agreement between countries. The selection of 
students is made by the Governments concerned. 

According to the reciprocal agreement with Iraq, students from 
that country receive 235 liras monthly; Turkish students in Iraq 
receive a corresponding amount, 30 dinars. German students receive 
170 liras monthly and Turkish students 250 marks under reciprocal 
agreement. Students from the Near East and European countries 
with whom Turkey has no reciprocal agreement or who do not study 
under this kind of agreement receive 125 Turkish liras monthly, the 
same as Turkish students. 

In addition, the above type of student (a) is exempt from tuition 
and university fees, (6) receives 200 Turkish liras yearly for clothing, 
(c) receives 200 Turkish liras every 2 years for an overcoat, (d) re- 
ceives 30 to 100 Turkish liras yearly for books, (e) has his medical 
expenses paid, and (f) receives 200 Turkish liras for return travel 
expenses. 

” The par value of the Turkish lira in United States currency as of August 1955 was 35.7143 cents (Inter- 
national Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955). 
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Rights of non-Turkish citizens are protected through the Turkish 
Foreign Office or by the Turkish Embassy in the student’s country. 

Turkish refugee students receive the same assistance as those from 
the Near East and European countries with whom Turkey has no 
reciprocal agreement. ‘These students receive aid and protection 
through the Turkish Foreign Office. 


E. Asrtatic CountTRIES 


1. JAPAN 


The Japanese National Government has established one or more 
universities in each prefecture. In these national universities the 
tuition fees are low—less than $16 a year. 

About half the students attending these institutions receive aid 
from the National Government in the form of 25-year loans, but the 


amount averages only about $5 a month. There are few dormitories, 
Many of the students live in boarding-houses which are not within 
the jurisdiction of the university. 

The Education Ministry has estimated that about 90 percent of 
the students perform part-time work. The average earnings amount 
to only about $6 a month.”! 





2. INDIA 


The Central Government of India operates the ‘‘central”’ 4 of 
the 32 universities in India. The rest are “state universities,” 
chiefly financed by the state governments. The Central Govern- 
ment has, however, established a University Grants Commission with 
power to grant funds and loans to Indian institutions of higher educa- 
tion on the basis of their needs and merits. In 1953-54 the Central 
Ministry of Education spent over $6,300,000, about 40 percent 
of its whole budget, directly on university and technological education 
in the country. Thus the Central Government has provided indirect 
aid to students for higher education. 

In 1953-54 the Central Government instituted 350 senior scholar- 
ships and 238 junior scholarships to promote research in universities 
and other institutions of higher education.” 

The Central Government also provides scholarships to “‘scheduled 
castes, scheduled tribes, and backward classes.’”’ A sum of 1,750,000 
rupees was provided in 1952-53 for scholarships to students of these 
classes for postmatriculation education. This sum was further en- 
larged by 1,260,000 rupees. Of the 5,893 awards made during 1952-53, 
1,726 were for professional, 276 for postgraduate, 953 for graduate, 
and 2,936 for undergraduate studies. A budget provision of 4 million 
was made during 1953-54. 

With a view to promoting cultural relations between India and 
other countries the Central Government formulated in 1949 a scheme 
to award 70 scholarships to scholars from other conutries. In 1953-54 
provision to award 100 such scholarships was made. The Central 
Government has also made other arrangements with similar objectives, 
such as the overseas scholarship scheme, the federation of British 


*! Dallas, Finn, Japanese Universities Today, the Yale Review, Summer 1954, pp. 566-567. 

# D. K. Hingorani, ’’Higher Education in India: Recent Developments‘‘, Higher Education, February 
1955, pp. 79-83. ; 

% The par value of the Indian rupee in U. 8. currency as of August 1955 was 21 cents. (International 
Monetary Fund Schedule of Par Values, August 1955). 
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industries scheme, the Indo-German industrial cooperation scheme, 
scholarships to students from Asia and Africa, and United Nations 
and UNESCO fellowships.* 

Since the devaluation of the pound sterling, the Government of 
India has had to regulate dollar expenditures severely, so there 
has been a curtailment of Government aids for foreign students to 
study in India.” 


F. Sournh AMERICAN COUNTRIES 
1. ARGENTINA 


University education in Argentina, both for native and foreign- 
born students, is entirely free. It is made so by the National Govern- 
ment rather than by the provincial governments. 

The universities receive their support from the National Govern- 
ment, through the Ministry of Education. There are no provincial 
or private universities. 

Usually the students live at home with their families and so do 
not have problems of obtaining room and board while pursuing their 
studies. 

2. CHILE 


The University of Chile, located in the capital city, Santiago, was 
granted legal autonomy in 1931, with certain supervisory authority 
over higher education throughout the country. This national uni- 
versity has a monopoly for the conferring of university degrees requir- 
ing Government approval in the fields of medicine, dentistry, and law. 
Since it organizes the relevant examinations it controls the studies 
for these careers. 

The University of Chile has its own endowment, constituted by the 
property and income assigned to it by law; and it also receives an 
annual subsidy from the National Government, through the Ministry 
of Education. 

Within recent years the budget of the Ministry of Education has 
carried additional items for scholarships, such as the following: 

Scholarships to teachers and students from the provinces for attend- 
ance at summer classes at the University of Chile. 

Scholarships for high-ranking graduate men at the Pedagogical 
Institute, the Institute of Physical Education, and the Institute of 
Biology. 

Scholarships for students of high talents in the plastic arts and 
music. 

“Pedro Aguirre Cerda” scholarships in technical and trade schools. 

Scholarships in industrial and agricultural schools. 

Certain students at the University of Chile are granted exemption 
from the payment of tuition fees. 


3. PERU 


Except in very-special cases the National Government of Peru does 
not provide direct financial assistance to students for higher educa- 
tion. However, the National Government supports the leading uni- 

24 Government of India, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. India, a reference manual, 1954. 


pp. 277-278. . . 
25 Information obtained from the Embassy of India in Washington, D. C. 
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versity of Peru, namely San Marcos, with a substantial subsidy. The 
University of San Marcos uses some of these funds to provide seholar- 
ships and other financial aid to leading students so that they may com- 
plete their studies. 

The National Government also often makes grants to other universi- 
ties in Peru in order that they may carry out special projects. 

Cases in which the National Government provides financial aid 
directly to individual students involve special legislation. 


4, URUGUAY 


University studies are gratuitous in Uruguay. The Universidad 
Nacional is a public institution, sustained ‘by funds assigned to it 
by the general budget. All entrance fees to the university and 
tuition fees were abolished, in order to establish free instruction 
in all courses of the different schools and colleges. In addition to 
this policy in favor of the student body, the National Government 
maintains in its budget a scholarship fund to aid the better students 
of the secondary schools in obtaining higher education. For this 
purpose, each of the secondary institutions has at its disposal an 
annual aa for scholarships, to be awarded to the more scholarly 
students. Such scholarships consist of monthly allowances sufficient 
to enable the student to dedicate himself completely to his studies 
during the 2 years of the colegio, or preuniversity study. 

In the capite al city university students are very frequently aided 
by employment in Federal agencies, where they obtain the means to 
enable them to continue their studies. 

The system of fellowships, on the other hand, has become the basis 
of professional, magisterial, and technical-military education. 

The law which created the normal schools established local scholar- 
ships—that is, scholarships assigned to the interior provinces of the 
country for one or more students, who are then obliged to give 2 
years’ service with the Government of the province from which they 
come. During the period of the scholarship, the student can live 
in the capital, where he can pursue the free courses of study. 

The same system obtains in professional-technical- military educa- 
tion, where the students, chosen through competitive examinations, 
obtain scholarships to live in the military academy, with a further 
allowance for expenses. 

The municipal authorities, and some private institutions, frequently 
offer aid to good students, assigning them scholarships and traveling 
expenses within the country. 





